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DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES. 


REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1894. 


To  His  Honor  Malachy  Bowes  Daly.  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  <lx. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor,— 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  to  Your  Honor  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  containing  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
mining  operations,  together  with  statistical  information  compiled  by 
him  from  official  and  other  returns. 

I  remain. 

Your  Honor’s  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  E.  CHURCH, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines. 


Halifax,  December  1st.  1891/.. 


REPORT 


ON  THK 


MINES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

By  EDWIN  GILPIN,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.,  Ll.  D., 


Eellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Member  of  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  etc. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 


Halifax,  December  1st,  189f. 


To  the  Honorable 

Charles  E.  Church,  M.  P.  P.,  M.  E.  C., 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines : — 


Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Mines  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  summary  shows,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  mineral  production  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  compared  with  that  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30th, 
1893  : — 

Nine  months  Year  ending 
ending  Sep.  30,  Sep.  30. 
1893.  1894. 


Gold .  14,030  19,980 

Iron  Ore .  66,837  83,512 

Manganese  Ore . 114  24 

Coal  raised* .  1,682,713  2,200,235 

Coke  made* .  51,612  59,638 

Gypsumf .  98,247  106,171 

Grindstones* .  6,971  6,581 

Limestone .  20,684  30,000 

Copper  Ore  .  1,250  . 


Ton  of  2,210  lbs. 
t  Amount  exported. 
t  Value  in  dollars. 
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The  work  of  granting  certificates  required  under  the  Act  has  been 
carried  on  as  usual. 

The  following  certificates  of  competency  have  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Colliery  Examiners  since  the  date  of  the  last  report : 


John  J.  McKenzie,  Springhill,  Underground 

manager. 

Thos.  Johnston,  Westville, 

do. 

do. 

Jas.  McIntosh,  Thorburn, 

do. 

do. 

Wm,  Maxwell,  Westville, 

do. 

do. 

Chas  Weir,  Caledonia, 

do. 

do. 

Alex.  Mckinnon,  Bridgeport,  Overman, 

Jno.  McPherson,  Springhill, 

dp. 

A.  E.  McPherson,  do. 

do. 

S.  D.  Fraser,  do. 

do. 

Mark  Connors,  Westville, 

do. 

Jas.  A.  Roy,  do. 

do. 

John  Gray,  do. 

do. 

Evan  McDonald,  Thorburn, 

do. 

Cory  Weatherbe,  Springhill, 

do. 

John  Conway,  Stellarton, 

do. 

Michael  McNeil,  Westville, 

do. 

D.  Holland,  do. 

do. 

Jas.  Henderson,  do. 

do. 

Alex.  McG.  McLeod,  Thorburn, 

do. 

Norman  McDonald,  do. 

do. 

Jno.  McPherson,  Glace  Bay. 

do. 

Walter  G.  Ross,  Reserve  Mines, 

do. 

Dan  McDonald,  Sydney  Mines, 

do. 

PI.  H.  Cameron,  Thorburn. 

do. 

Certificates  as  Engine  men  were  granted  to  the  following : 
Edward  Doyle,  Joggins,  Second  class. 


John  N.  Brophy,  do.  do. 

Angus  Fraser,  Springhill,  do. 

Hugh  W.  Munro,  do.  do. 

Richard  Groggett,  do.  do. 


Joseph  S.  Price,  do.  Third  class. 
Everett  Parks,  Thorburn,  First  class. 

Jno.  Hetherington,  Bridgeville,  do. 

A.  S.  Frances,  Sydney  Mines,  Second  class. 


P.  Ratchfoid,  Victoria  Mines,  do. 

George  Brown,  Sydney  Mines,  do. 

W.  PL  G.  Murdoch,  Stellarton,  do. 

Ohas.  Slater,  Bridgeville,  do. 

D.  H.  McLean,  Thorburn,  do. 

Edw.  Mitchell,  Stellarton,  do. 

John  Dayman,  Westville,  do. 

Hector  Kerr,  do.  do. 

H.  W.  Grant,  Thorburn,  do. 

F.  W.  Ormiston,  Stellarton,  do. 
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A.  McR.  McDonald,  Bridgeville,  Second  class. 


J.  W.  Mehean,  do.  Third  class. 

John  Fraser,  Westville,  do. 

Jas.  W.  Sutherland,  Stellarton,  do. 

F.  Mclsaac,  do.  do. 

Chas.  McNeil,  do.  do. 

Win.  Arnold,  Westville.  do. 


As  regards  the  work  of  the  Board  for  granting  certificates  to 
colliery  officials  this  year,  the  new  Board  has  not  yet  been  appointed, 
but  the  Schools  of  Instruction  are  being  carried  on  as  usual,  and  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  Dick  have  been  secured  to  provide,  as  far  as  can  be 
managed,  instruction  in  surveying  for  candidates  desiring  to  undergo 
examination  for  certificates  as  managers.  Upon  the  appointment  of 
the  new  Board  of  Examiners,  a  date  will  be  fixed  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  will  presumably  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  1895. 

During  the  past  season  the  mineral  exhibits  of  your  honorable 
Government  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  were 
nearly  all  returned.  From  these  exhibits  and  other  sources  a  set  of 
specimens  very  fully  illustrating  the  more  important  mineral  resources 
of  the  Province  is  being  prepared  for  shipment  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  London.  A  list  of  these  exhibits  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
,  section  of  the  Institute  will  be  published  when  completed.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  no  means  available  at  present  for  displaying 
any  collections  of  our  minerals  where  they  can  be  examined  by 
visitors  to  the  Province. 

At  the  Provincial  Exhibition,  held  in  Halifax  in  September  last, 
a  very  rich  and  interesting  set  of  specimens  of  gold  bearing  quartz 
was  exhibited.  A  large  number  of  samples  of  iron  ore,  gypsum, 
marble,  coal,  etc.,  were  available  for  display  at  this  exhibition,  but 
could  not  be  shown  on  account  of  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal. 


COAL  TRADE. 


The  coal  returns  for  this  year  are  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30th,  and  are  comparable  with  those  published  in  last 
year’s  report  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30th,  1893. 
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The  sales  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  are : 


Nova  Scotia . 

.  671,883 

Tons, 

New  Brunswick  . 

.  221,844 

ct 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

.  63,734 

tt 

Newfoundland  . 

.  97,378 

tt 

Quebec . . . 

. .  877,743 

•< 

West  Indies . 

(C 

United  States . 

.  79,837 

<t 

Other  Countries  . 

.  1,797 

tt 

Total .  , . 

. . . .  2,019,742 

These  sales  show  increase  in  the  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  United 
States  sales,  the  other  sales  remaining  little  changed  in  amount. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

In  Cumberland  County  the  sales  amouted  to  479,350  tons.  The 
Joggins  Mines  sold  81,717  tons,  and  Springhill  sold  394,499  tons.  Of 
the  sales,  124,950  tons  went  to  Quebec  ;  37,252  tons  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  balance  was  used  in  New7  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 

At  the  Springhill  Collieries  the  system  of  consolidating  and 
simplifying  the  surface  and  underground  w7ork  has  been  caried  on 
satisfactorily,  and  further  steps  are  contemplated  looking  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  hoisting,  screening,  etc.  The  system  of  barge 
towrage  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  Parrsboro,  alluded  to  in  my  last 
report,  has  been  successfully  carried  out  during  the  past  winter,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  Parrsboro  as  an  all  winter  coal  ship¬ 
ment  harbor. 

The  Canada  Coals  and  Railway  Company  have  continued  their 
work  of  development  and  their  arrangements  for  handling  coal  in 
good  shape. 

A  little  work  has  been  done  at  Chignecto,  Minudie  and  at  the 
Scotia  Mine.  Prospecting  has  been  carried  on  at  Thompson  and 
other  points  east  of  Springhill,  and  have  shown  that  the  measures 
holding  coal  at  Oxford  and  Salt  Springs  extend  to  Greenville  and 
carry  indications  of  the  presence  of  coal  seams  at  several  points. 

PICTOU  COUNTY. 

The  sales  were  412,039  tons,  principally  sold  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
sales  to  Quebec  were  80,967  tons. 

■ 

The  production  of  the  Acadia  Company  was  235,923  tons  ;  that  of 
the  Intercolonial  Coal  Company  220,069  tons. 
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Operations  in  this  county  have  presented  few  new  features  of 
interest  during  the  past  year.  As  noted  in  my  last  report  I  append 
Mr.  Fergie’s  account  of  the  ignition  of  gas  at  the  Intercolonial  Colliery, 
Aug.  8th,  1893,  as  published  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Mining  Society. 

“The  Scott  pit  shaft  is  226  feet  deep  and  down  to  the  second  seam 
which  is  12  feet  thick,  some  8  feet  being  worked.  For  some  months 
past  the  only  work  done  on  this  seam  has  been  the  driving  of  a  pair 
of  slopes  to  the  deep  to  intersect  the  main  seam  by  way  of  a  tunnel 
already  driven.  These  slopes  are  2000  feet  down,  and  the  driving  of 
them  was  proceeded  with  until  about  the  end  of  July  last,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  colliery  supply  of  water  for  steam  purposes  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  giving  out,  they  were  stopped,  and  all  work  confined  to 
the  main  slopes,  the  Scott  pit  being  laid  idle.  Previous  to  this,  the 
mine  had  been  ventilated  by  a  Schiele  fan,  but  having  no  steam  to 
spare,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  fan  was  stopped  and 
the  mine  received  its  supply  of  air  by  natural  ventilation  only.  The 
seam  being  a  very  gassy  one,  this  mode  of  ventilation  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  clear,  but  as  no  person  was  to  enter  the 
mine  until  the  normal  state  of  affairs  was  again  restored  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  any  danger  from  an  explosion  of  gas  could  possibly 
occur.  The  air  of  the  mine  being  highly  charged  with  fire  damp,  the 
necessary  means  of  ignition  were  soon  to  be  forthcoming.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th  August,  about  4.50,  there  was  an  electric  storm 
passing  over  the  vicinity  of  the  colliery,  and  which  discharged  itself. 
The  general  office  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  front  part  of  the 
building  demolished.  At  the  same  time  it  struck  the  iron  pulleys  of 
the  head  frame  at  the  Scott  pit  and  travelled  down  the  steel  winding 
rope  entering  the  mine,  and  instantly  igniting  the  gas  accumulated 
therein,  which  caused  a  severe  explosion,  the  force  of  which  demol¬ 
ished  the  buildings  on  the  surface  at  the  upcast,  and  at  another 
shallow  shaft  called  the  “Stair  Pit.”  The  writer,  who  was  sitting 
writing  by  his  office  window,  could  not  distinguish  any  lapse  of  time 
between  the  thunder  clap  and  the  explosion  of  the  mine  so  simultane¬ 
ous  were  they.  It  being  the  opinion  after  the  explosion  that  fire 
existed  below,  it  was  decided  without  delay,  seeing  that  the  ventilating 
shaft  and  fan  were  damaged,  also  the  cages  of  the  winding  shaft,  to 
seal  up  the  mine,  and  this  was  done  without  mishap  within  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  This  mine  has  since  remained  sealed  and  will  likely 
be  reopened  about  the  end  of  October  when  the  busy  shipping  season 
is  over.  The  writer  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  state  the 
actual  effects  of  the  explosion  underground  and  proposes  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  paper  at  a  later  date.  Though  having  read  of  lightning 
having  entered  a  mine  by  way  of  steel  ropes,  etc.,  the  writer  is  not 
aware  of  any  explosion  having  been  directly  traced  to  that  cause 
before  the  one  now  referred  to.  This  accident,  which  was  happily 
unattended  by  loss  of  life,  clearly  demonstrates  that  no  mine  where 
gas  is  allowed  to  accumulate  to  an  explosive  point  can  be  considered 
safe  from  an  explosion  when  it  is  connected  with  the  surface  by  some 
conductors  of  electricity  such  as  wire  ropes,  water  pipes,  steel  rails, 
etc.  It  also  serves  to  point  out  that  where  bore  holes  are  put  down 
from  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  rope  haulage  underground  these 
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holes  and  ropes  should  not  pass  through  a  return  airway  or  where 
gas  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  mixed  with  the  air  in  high  percentage.” 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  W.  Maddin,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Deputy  Inspector  for  the  collieries  of  Pictou  and  Cumberland 
Counties : 

Westville,  N.  S., 

3rd  October,  1894. 

E.  Gilpin,  Esq., 

Deputy  Commissi  one')'  and  Inspector  of  Mines  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  present  you  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  mines  in  the  District  of  Pictou,  Colchester  and  Cumberland 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  A.  D.  1894. 

ACADIA  COAL  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

McGREROR  PIT,  STELLARTON,  PICTOU  CO. 

In  this  pit  work  has  been  steadily  carried  on  for  the  past  years, 
and  a  new  lift  of  about  700  feet  has  been  won  making  the  total  depth 
of  this  mine  now  about  2,970  feet ;  they  have  also  driven  up  through 
the  crop  coal  and  made  a  connection  with  the  new  sinking.  The 
rails  on  slope  road  were  almost  laid  at  the  date  of  ray  last  visit  and, 
when  completed,  will  facilitate  and  expedite  the  raising  of  the  coal  and 
do  away  with  the  use  of  winding  engine  at  pit  surface  as  well  also 
the  underground  engine.  In  the  new  lift  a  large  amount  of  gas  is 
given  off,  and  at  present  the  work  in  this  section  of  the  mine 
extending  levels  east  and  west  is  done  by  mall  and  wedge,  no 
explosives  being  used,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  new  winning.  A 
very  large  area  of  this  mine,  too  large  I  fear,  is  resting  on  pillars, 
only  a  small  section  of  pillars  in  west  side  at  crop  having  been 
extracted  ;  in  many  such  instances  a  heavy  pressure  is  thus  thrown 
on  the  pillars  which  may  ultimately  engender  a  creep. 

The  safety  lamps  used  are  the  bonneted  Clanny  and  Mueseler. 

THIRD  SLOPE  SEAM,  STELLARTON,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

Work  has  been  carried  on  steadily  in  this  mine  for  the  past  year, 
and  various  tunnels  have  been  driven  to  connect  with  Cage  pit  seam. 
The  main  tunnel  is  of  the  length  of  240  feet,  and  some  34  chains  west 
of  this  on  the  level  another  tunnel  was  driven  to  connect  with  same 
seam,  the  length  of  which  was  only  100  feet,  showing  conclusively 
that  as  they  work  westwardly  the  seams  are  coming  closer  together. 
Two  drifts  at  an  estimated  length  of  400  feet  are  being  driven  from 
Cage  pit  seam  to  connect  with  .Ford  pit  seam,  through  these  when 
completed,  the  coal  will  be  taken  from  Ford  pit  seam  and  transferred 
through  the  new  drift  from  Cage  pit  seam  to  the  thrid  seam,  thence  to 
surface.  They  are  now  sinking  in  the  Cage  pit  seam,  and  at  my  last 
visit  were  down  some  200  feet,  the  power  necessary  to  carry  on  this 
operation  is  transmitted  from  the  surface  through  the  bore-hole  made 
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mention  of  in  last  year’s  report.  The.sinking  in  the  third  seam  which 
I  also  reported  last  year  was  stopped  when  down  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  has  not  been  extended  any  further  up  to  the  present  time. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Cage  pit  seam  one  section  of  pillars  has  been 
very  successfully  won,  and  also  one  section ’worked  out  longwall,  this 
section  is  now  being  built  off  with  brick  stoppings  and  work  begun  on 
a  new  section  inside.  The  object  in  working  by  this  method,  that  is 
to  say  in  sections  and  isolating  them  by  brick  stoppings,  is  to  prevent 
the  damp  frcm  descending  into  the  new  working  which  very  probably 
it  would  do  if  such  stoppings  were  not  built,  as  the  new  working  is  to 
the  dip.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  erecting  a  larger  fan 
at  this  mine. 

The  lamps  used  in  this  mine  are  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  used 
at  the  McGregor  mine. 

FORD  PIT,  STEELARTON,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  open  this  pit  during  the  past  year,  and 
some  work  with  that  aim  in  view  was  done  in  the  Fan  shaft,  but  I 

much  regret  te  state  that  the  damp  was  found  too  strong,  and  work  in 

that  direction  has  ceased  for  the  present. 

SIX  FEET  SEAM,  THORBURN,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

Work  has  been  somewhat  dull  at  this  mine  during  the  past  season. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  work  done  was  on  the  east  side  of  new 
lift,  and  some  work  was  done  also  in  the  balance  in  west  side  between 
1100  and  1800  feet  levels  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report.  On  the 
new  lift  inside,  the  coal  still  continues  thin,  as  well  also  on  west  side 
at  1800  feet  lift.  On  the  lower  lift  one  balance  is  worked  out  and 
two  are  now  being  worked.  The  airways  and  travelling  ways  are  in 
good  condition.  I  would  here  say  that  the  lock-coil  rope  of  which  I 

made  particular  mention  in  1890,  has  been  in  constant  use  on  this 

slope  since  that  time  until  last  November,  when  the  management 
decided  to  take  it  off,  which  was  then  done  and  it  was  replaced  by  a 
new  one  of  similar  construction  ;  the  old  one  is  still  doing  good  service 
in  a  back  balance.  At  this  Colliery  the  Star  open  lights  are  used. 

• 

The  table  at  the  end  of  the  report  gives  the  amounts  and  varieties 
of  explosives  used  at  the  mines  of  the  Acadia  and  other  Companies. 

ACADIA  MINES,  WESTVILLE,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  continuously  during  the  past  year, 
the  greater  part  of  the  coal  being  taken  from  the  3600  feet  lift.  This 
lift  will  in  all  likelihood  be  worked  out  this  season.  On  the  4000 
feet  lift  the  levels  in  south  side  are  in  1600  feet,  and  an  incline  at 
1000  feet  from  the  slope  driven  up  to  the  3600  feet  lift.  The  north 
levels  are  in  1800  feet,  and  an  incline  at  1300  feet  from  slope  driven 
up  to  the  3600  feet  lift.  The  temperature  in  this  mine  has  always 
been  very  high  since  attaining  such  ^reat  depth  ;  this  year,  however, 
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two  air  compressors  of  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Company’s  make  have 
been  added  to  plant.  The  work  of  these  compressors  is  to  supply  a 
double  engine  of  10"  cylinder,  11"  stroke,  with  power  for  hoisting  the 
coal  from  4000  feet  lift  to  3600  feet  lift ;  this  engine  was  made  by 
I.  Matheson  &  Co.,  of  New  Glasgow.  Also  a  Knowles  pump,  li" 
cylinder,  12"  stroke  and  4"  water  plunger,  receives  power  from  the 
compressors,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  steam 
below  the  2400  feet  lift,  at  which  place  the  large  pump  is  set.  1 
would  also  say  that  the  compressed  air  has  lowered  the  temperature 
of  the  mine  considerably,  the  benefit  of  which  is  felt  all  over  the 
mine.  I  am  also  pleased  to  add  that  notwithstanding  such  a  great 
pressure  and  the  subsidence  in  this  mine,  it  is  very  free  from  accidents 
from  falls  of  coal  or  stone. 

The  lamps  used  at  this  mine  are  Marsaut  and  Mueseler. 

INTERCOLONIAL  COAL  MINING  CO.,  WESTVILLE,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

Old  Slopes. — The  output  from  this  mine  has  been  principally  taken 
from  the  3600  feet  levels,  the  north  side  of  which  I  anticipate  will  be 
cleaned  out  this  season.  The  levels  in  this  side  were  only  2600  feet  long : 
on  the  south  side  there  is  over  1000  feet  of  a  block  of  coal  yet  remain¬ 
ing.  On  the  4000  feet  lift  the  levels  on  the  north  side  are  in  2300 
feet,  and  on  south  side  2600  feet,  where  a  balance  is  being  driven  up 
to  shorten  the  returns.  This  is  about  all  the  work  done  in  this  mine 
during  the  year;  these  slopes  are  now  down  to  a  depth  of  about  4350 
feet.  The  engine  previously  used  in  this  mine  for  hoisting  from  the 
lower  lift  has  been  taken  up  and  set  at  No.  4  slope.  The  management 
having  decided  to  concentrate  their  work  as  much  as  possible,  built  a 
new  engine  house  at  No.  4  slope  for  the  engine  above  mentioned  taken 
up  out  of  the  old  slopes,  and  intend  taking  up  by  way  of  No.  4  slope 
all  the  coal  lying  between  the  crush  and  No.  4.  There  are  two  faults 
about  600  feet  apart  between  the  old  slopes  and  No.  4  slope,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  No.  4  slope,  and  all  the  coal  to  the  dip  between  these 
faults  will  be  drawn  out  by  way  of  No.  4,  and  as  well  also  the  coal 
lying  to  the  south.  The  old  reservoir  for  holding  water  for  steam 
purposes  was  built  in  the  crop  of  the  coal  and  last  year  a  new 
reservoir  to  which  additions  have  been  made  this  year,  was  made. 
The  management  have  decided  to  take  out  all  the  coal  to  the  crop  as 
well  also  all  the  coal  to  the  south  of  the  faults  which  will  give  them 
2  or  3  years’  work  at  their  present  rate  of  progress,  thus  permitting 
them  to  allow  the  new  lift  in  old  slopes  to  stand  for  a  while.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  management  will  erect  a  more  powerful 
fan  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  these  plans.  There  is  a  very  large 
area  of  crushed  workings  tying  to  the  north  of  this  coal,  and  as  No.  4 
slope  is  aired  by  furnace  ventilation,  this  furnace  will  not  be  competent 
to  supply  the  requisite  volume  of  air  when  connection  is  made  with 
old  slopes. 

SCOTT  PITT,  WESTVILLE  PICTOU  CO. 

In  this  pit  the  airways  have  been  cleaned  up  and  retimbered  and 
the  shaft  cleared  and  timbered  and  new  cages  pUfc  on.  The  fan  and 
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fan  house  is  also  repaired  and  fan  kept  running,  this  is  about  all  that 
has  been  done  at  this  mine  since  the  explosion,  but  it  is  intended  to 
sink  the  slopes  this  winter.  A  battery  of  boilers  300  h.  p.  has  been 
added  to  the  plant  for  pump  and  underground  haulage,  also  a  new 
pump  has  been  put  down  below  the  3600  feet  lift. 

A  new  locomotive  has  been  acquired  during  the  past  year,  and 
another  reservoir  made,  the  capacity  of  the  two  reservoirs  has  been 
estimated  at  seven  and  one-half  million  gallons  of  water.  At  this 
mine  the  Marsaut  lamp  is  used,  and  a  Shaw  machine  for  gas 
determinations. 

EAST  RIVER  MINE,  NEW  GLASGOW,  PICTOIT  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  McNeil  kept  a  small  force  of  men  at  work  at  the 
Pottery  Seam  until  last  February,  when  he  closed  it  down,  and  it  has 
remained  so  ever  since. 

SPRING  HILL  MINES,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Slope  No.  1. — On  the  1900  feet  lift,  east  side,  with  the  exception 
of  drawing  a  few  pillars,  not  much  work  was  done.  On  west  side 
same  lift,  levels  are  being  extended  and  the  coal  lying  between  the 
“  stony  level  ”  and  main  level  mined  and  taken  out  successfully. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  coal  has  been  taken  out  from  the  1300 
feet  lift,  west  side  pillar  working. 

On  the  2600  feet  lift  the  levels  on  east  side  are  now  in  3500  feet, 
and  connections  made  for  air  returns  with  the  1900  feet  lift  ;  inclines 
have  also  been  driven  up  at  appropriate  intervals.  On  west  side 
same  lift  the  levels  are  in  3500  feet,  and  are  still  being  extended,  and 
connection  for  air  returns  made  with  1900  feet  lift,  and  inclines  at 
suitable  points  driven  up.  A  new  overcast  has  been  made,  in  which 
heavy  railway  iron  for  support  of  sidewalls  is  used  in  preference  to 
wood  ;  also  new  steps  have  been  put  down  in  the  travelling  ways ;  the 
slope  I  consider  to  be  in  good  condition.  Last  year  I  referred  to 
some  trouble  being  experienced  on  account  of  the  damp  in  some 
places  where  the  pillars  were  being  drawn.  I  might  here  sa}T  that 
the  same  difficulty  is  met  on  east  side  of  “  back  seam  ;  ”  the  angle  of 
the  coal  is  high  and,  although  a  satisfactory  volume  of  air  is  kept 
circulating,  yet  the  damp  finds  its  way  down  to  the  level,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  clear  of  it,  but  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  getting 
the  pillars  out  and  winning  a  good  percentage  of  the  coal. 

On  this  lift,  “  back  seam,”  pillar  working  is  the  only  work  now 
being  done,  and  the  pillars  along  the  level  east  side  No.  2  slope,  same 
lift,  are  being  taken  out.  Some  coal  is  also  taken  from  the  3000  feet 
lift,  making  this  the  main  source  of  supply  to  No.  1  slope.  The  coal 
from  west  side  “stony  level  ”  is  passed  down  an  incline  to  1900  feet 
level,  so  that  the  principal  work  in  this  slope  is  pillar  work. 
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No.  2  Slope. — In  this  mine  the  drawing  of  pillars  was  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  March,  wrhen  it  was  closed  and  a  portion  of  the 
coal  conveyed  to  No.  1  slopeby  inclines.  At  the  same  time  preparations 
toward  connection  at  som'e  future  date  were  made,  that  is  to  say  a 
dam  was  made  at  west  side  lodgment  affording  facilities  to  open  lip  a 
connection  between  the  1300  feet  lift  and  3000  feet  lift,  and  as  well 
provide  a  lodgment  in  case  of  accident  to  No.  3  pump.  The  bore  hole 
heretofore  used  from  surface  for  sinking  purposes  and  opening  up  the 
3000  feet  lift  is  now  stopped,  and  a  connection  formed  between  the 
1300  feet  lift  and  3000  feet  lift  by  boring  through  the  lodgment  pillar, 
and  the  rope  taken  from  hauling  engine  at  1300  feet  lift  through  this 
bore  hore.  New  sweeps  have  been  laid  at  top  of  sinking  in  No.  2.  and 
a  new  overcast  made,  railway  iron  for  supporting  sides  being  used  in 
preference  to  wood.  Since  last  report  the  levels  in  new  lift  have  been 
driven  a  considerable  distance,  but  have  not  been  kept  going  con¬ 
tinuously,  as  some  top  coal  in  the  levels  had  to  be  “  brushed  ”  down 
and  connections  made  up  to  1900  feet  levels.  I  would  say  that  at  this 
date  the  levels  are  well  timbered  and  the  slope  is  put  in  good  condition, 
and  from  the  improvements  recently  made,  to  wit :  the  use  of  the  rope 
from  engine  at  1300  feet  lift,  the  sweeps  laid  in  at  top  and  a  proper 
landing  at  bottom  enables  them  to  hoist  three  times  as  much  coal  as 
they  were  able  to  do  prior  to  these  improvements.  The  travelling- 
way  in  new  lift  has  been  stepped  and  timbered  and  pipe  head 
timbered. 

In  the  new  lift,  when  in  a  short  distance  with  the  levels,  some 
heavy  blowers  of  fire  damp  were  struck,  but  no  gas  has  been 
seen  in  the  mine  for  a  long  time  past.  I  might  say  that  although 
three  seams  are  worked  here  at  depths  of  from  1300  feet  to  3000  feet, 
the  fire-boss  for  the  last  few  months  in  his  reports  seldom  makes 
mention  of  any  trace  of  gas.  If  the  ventilation  is  kept  up  as  it 
should  be,  there  need  be  no  danger  of  gas  in  mines  that  give  off  no 
more  than  we  find  here,  especially  in  the  absence  of  gunpowder.  At 
present  this  lift  is  in  good  condition,  and  in  process  of  being  well 
opened  up. 

No.  3  Slope. — Work  went  on  here  much  as  usual  until  January 
last,  when  a  boundary  line  was  formed' between  Nos.  8  and  9  balances 
on  1300  feet  level,  or  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  slope. 

Nos.  3,  4  and  5  balances  have  been  worked  out  and  as  well,  also, 
the  upper  portions  of  Nos.  6,  7  and  8,  and  a  satisfactory  percentage 
of  the  coal  won.  The  pillars  from  railroad  bord  on  lift  above  have 
been  taken  out  and  run  down  on  this  lift,  thence  taken  to  surface. 
The  No.  4  slope  is  now  connected  with  No.  8  balance,  and  has  been 
repaired  and  stepped,  thus  making  a  good  travelling  road  at  extreme 
west  side,  also  good  returns  as  there  are  three  slopes,  to  wit, — pipe, 
travelling  and  hoisting  slope,  driven  some  years  ago,  and  now  used 
for  travelling  way  and  return  airways. 

On  east  side  the  level  was  stopped  and  all  the  coal  between  800 
feet  lift  and  1300  feet  lift  taken  out  from  face  to  return  airway. 
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There  was  a  band  of  clay  in  the  seam  on  this  side  which  became 
thicker  as  they  drove  east  until  it  became  too  thick  to  work,  then  the 
bottom  coal  was  left  in  and  the  top  coal  worked  out  on  the  longwall 
system.  They  have  now  driven  two  places  through  this  band  from 
the  main  level  and  got  the  coal  (underseam)  which  they  are  now 
successfully  mining.  It  is  four  feet  thick  and  of  a  very  good  quality; 
these  two  places  are  driven  up  to  800  feet  lift,  giving  a  good  return 
airway.  This  has  now  been  stepped  and  re-timbered  making  a 
travelling  way  on  the  east  side,  lessening  very  materially  the  amount 
of  travelling  for  the  men  and  boys  ;  the  management  gracefully  did 
this  at  the  men’s  request,  for  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  feel 
grateful.  Work  on  the  1900  feet  lift  west  has  principally  been 
extending  the  levels  which  are  now  in  a  distance  of  4000  feet  and 
also  driving  No.  6  balance.  This  level  is  all  well  timbered  and  laid 
with  heavy  rails,  the  turnouts  are  capable  of  holding  40  to  50  boxes 
and  nearly  all  tbe  sheaves  are  in  for  the  tail  rope,  and  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  further  sinking.  They  have  also  driven  in 
700  feet  east  and  west  and  all  double  timbered  for  a  lodgment ;  a 
pump  house  is  also  ready  for  the  pump  to  be  placed  in  it.  On  the 
east  the  longwall  system  is  still  pursued,  and  is  attended  with 
satisfactory  results  ;  the  levels  have  been  stopped  on  this  side  for 
some  time  ;  there  are  on  this  side  one  balance  and  three  inclines,  all  in 
working  condition  ready  for  any  time  the  necessity  of  the  trade  may 
require  an  increased  output  of  coal.  This  mine  is  in  good  condition, 
with  good  airways  and  travelling  roads,  and  before  this  report  be 
printed  I  anticipate  the  tail  rope  will  be  in  use  in  this  section  of  the 
mine. 

The  lamps  used  by  the  cutters  and  loaders  are  the  Shielded 
Marsauts.  The  Ashworth  Hopper  White  Gray  lamps  are  used  by 
firemen,  etc. 

For  timber  and  coal,  see  tables. 

CHIGNECTO  MINE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

For  four  or  five  months  during  the  past  winter  some  little  work 
was  done  along  the  crop,  four  or  five  men  being  employed,  but  since 
last  March  it  has  remained  idle.  Some  preparations  are  now  being 
made  to  resume  work. 

SCOTIA  MINE. 

This  mine  was  worked  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
Chignecto,  with  an  equal  force  of  men,  and  quit  operations  also  about 
March.  Some  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  work  it  this  season. 

Last  year  Mr.  William  Patrick  drove  a  slope  down  one  hundred 
and  some  odd  feet  at  a  point  near  Maccan  station,  on  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  Chignecto  seam,  and  pierced  into  the  coal.  It  is  the  intention 
to  work  this  slope  during  the  ensuing  season.  There  are  three  places 
along  the  crop  of  the  coal.  Natural  ventilation  is  the  only  means 
employed  to  air  the  mine,  as  the  depth  is  not  much  they  get  along  very 
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well  in  winter,  but  in  warm  weather  I  would  deem  it  improper  to  work 
this  mine  depending  solely  on  natural  ventilation,  and  would  prefer 
some  more  satisfactory  method  be  then  adopted. 

MINUDIE  MINE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

In  this  mine  some  operations  were  began  last  December,  and  work 
continued  until  June.  I  was  informed  then  by  the  management  it  was 
intended  to  sink  200  or  300  feet,  they  have  not  however  done  so ;  the 
mine  has  remained  closed  from  that  time.  Mr.  William  Hall  of  Spring- 
hill,  had  charge  of  this  mine.  The  seam  is  low,  being  only  about  4 
feet  thick  and  the  cost  of  “  brushing  down  ”  the  top  sufficient  to 
permit  horses  to  work  in  the  mine  was  quite  a  considerable  item.  Mr. 
Hall  substituted  oxen  instead  of  horses,  they  looked  very  strange  down 
below,  but  performed  their  work  satisfactorily. 

JOGGINS  MINES,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

In  the  No.  1  slope  the  water  is  being  pumped  out  with  the  intention 
of  working  the  coal,  which  is  considered  to  become  thicker  to  the  west, 
and  of  a  better  quality. 

At  No.  2  slope  the  system  of  working  has  been  again  changed  from 
board  and  pillar  to  longwall,  it  being  considered  more  profitable  by  the 
manager  Mr.  Archibald  on  account  of  a  thick  band  of  clay  in  the  seam. 
A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  roads  and  airways  in 
this  slope,  and  now  they  are  in  fair  condition,  but  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  ventilation  as  the  airways  are  getting  long, 
and  the  drag  or  friction  is  too  great  for  such  a  small  furnace  as  is  in 
present  use.  The  new  sinking  which  has  been  idle  for  the  last  twelve 
months  and  filled  with  water  is  now  being  pumped  out.  The  manage¬ 
ment  having  decided  to  open  it  up,  this  will  enable  them  to  increase 
the  present  output.  The  fault  on  east  side  of  2300  feet  level  is  cut 
through,  and  the  coal  which  proved  very  good  on  east  side  of  fault  is 
being  rapidly  opened  up. 

In  No.  3  slope  the  work  along  the  crop  is  done  by  bord  and 
pillars,  the  reason  given  for  adopting  this  method  at  this  point  is  that 
the  surface  is  low -and  wet. 

The  workings  of  1300  feet  lift  which  are  longwall  are  added  to 
this  slope. 

At  No.  2  slope  two  new  double  fiued  boilers  5'  x  30'  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  plant,  with  a  steel  stalk  3' x  80'.  Also,  two  new 
trestle  works  have  been  built,  giving  better  facilities  for  taking  coal 
to  boilers  and  loading  slack  coal. 

At  No.  3  slope  two  new  double  fiued  Lancashire  boilers  have  been 
added  to  the  plant ;  also  a  steel  stack  4'  6"x  80',  also  a  double  engine 
18"  cylinder  with  a  10  feet  drum  has  also  been  placed  in  position. 
These  improvements  will  materially  increase  the  capabilities  of  the 
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output  at  this  mine.  The  coal  from  this  mine  has  heretofore  been 
hauled  by  horses  to  No.  2  slope  and  then  cleaned  for  market.  To 
lessen  the  cost  of  handling,  etc.,  a  double  engine  12"  cylinder  made  by 
the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co.,  of  Montreal,  has  been  put  up  and  the 
coal  will  now  be  hauled  to  No.  2  by  the  tail  rope  system. 

The  two  Lancashire  boilers  were  made  by  Robb  Co,.  Engineers, 
Amherst. 


At  the  loading  ground  10"  has  been  added  to  the  height  of  wharf, 
thus  enab'ing  them  to  load  vessels  at  all  times  irrespective  of  the  tides 
which  here  rises  to  a  great  height.  With  all  these  material  improve¬ 
ments  the  ability  of  the  mines  to  increase]  the  output  has  been 
enlarged. 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours,  very  obediently, 


William  Maddin,  Jr., 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines. 
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STATEMENT. 


Timber  used  at  Spring  Hill  Collieries,  from  October  1st,  1893  to 

October  1st,  1891/. 


Booms  : — 

22'  x  12"  18'  x  13"  14-+ 10"  14'  +  6"  12'  +  9"  +  10"  10f+9' 
2  32  1,260  23,273  2,649  ‘  6,762 

Props  : — 

12'  + 5"  10'  + 5"  5i'  +  5" 

26,468  5,2484  31,191 

Plank . . . . .  27 4,096  feet 

Boards .  220,400  “ 

Scantling .  445,673  “ 

Spruce  Timber . 136,011  “ 

Hardwood . 177,920  “ 

Pit  Penning .  1,306  Dozen 

Slabs .  2,185 

Cup  Pieces  . .  20,295 

Rollerwood .  10,1 22  feet 
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W.  M addin’,  Jr.,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines. 
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CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 

The  sales  from  this  County  amounted  to  1,114,773  tons.  The 
total  output  of  the  Companies  being  ; — . 


Dominion  Coal  Co. .  .  .' . 950,683  tons. 

General  Mining  Association . 234,672  11 


Since  my  last  report  the  Low  Point,  Barasois  and  Lingan  Company 
have  sold  their  property  to  the  Dominion  Coal  Company.  At  present 
the  coal  production  of  the  County  is  divided  between  this  company 
and  the  General  Mining  Association,  working  the  Sydney  Mines. 
During  the  past  year  the  same  company  has  acquired  the  McColl 
lease  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  sub-marine  areas  extending  from  Black 
Rock,  on  the  Bras  d’Or  Lake,  to  the  sub-marine  area  at  present 
worked  by  the  General  Mining  Association.  It  is  also  reported  that 
this  company  has  purchased  the  three  Block  House  leases.  The 
interest  in  coal  properties,  induced  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  mines 
in  this  district  alluded  to  in  the  last  departmental  report,  has 
continued  during  the  summer.  Messrs.  A.  J.  McPherson  and  others 
spent  much  time  testing  the  outcrops  of  the  Cossitt  and  other  seams 
lying  between  Sydney  and  Mira,  The  results  show  that  there  is  in 
this  locality  a  long  narrow  synclinal  basin  holding  several  seams  of 
coal  up  to  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness.  And  that  further  to  the 
eastward,  on  the  hypothetical  projection  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Tracy 
seams,  there  is  a  set  of  small  beds  of  coal  having  a  regular  dip 
agreeing  with  that  which  prevails  all  the  way  from  Sydney  to  Glace 
Bay.  Three  of  these  seams  are  said  to  vary  in  thickness  up  to  four 
feet  six  inches.  If  further  exploration  shows  that  there  is  this  thick¬ 
ness  of  workable  coal,  an  important  addition  will  have  been  made  to 
the  coal  resources  of  the  district.  At  the  head  of  Lingan  Bay,  a  seam 
of  coal  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  has  been  traced  for  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  This  is  believed  by  some  local  authorities  to  be  the 
extension  of  the  Mullin’s  seam,  known  between  Lingan  Bay  and 
Victoria  Mines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  interested  would 
unite  in  procuring  a  good  diamond  boring  machine,  so  that  all  the 
district  lying  west  of  the  present  coal  held  could  be  properly  tested, 
and  its  value  as  a  coal  producing  district  either  proved  or  disproved. 

I  submit  the  report  of  P.  Neville,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector  for  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  for  the  past  season  : — 

E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Deputy  Commissioner  cmd  Inspector  of  Mines. 

Dear,  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  forward  you  a  short  report  of  the  coal 
mines  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894.  There  has  been 
such  great  improvements  in  the  different  mines  under  the  Syndicate 
(Dominion  Coal  Co.)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a 
detailed  report.  I  will  merely  coniine  myself  to  the  underground 
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works  as  usual,  and  note  the  more  prominent  surface  changes.  I  also 
append  a  note  on  the  systems  of  lighting  adopted  and  amount  of 
powder  used  at  each  colliery. 

Gowrie  Mines. 

This  mine  has  worked  very  steadily  during  the  season.  Levels  on 
the  south-east  side  have  keen  extended  as  usual.  In  No.  2,  East  level, 
an  engine,  8x10  geared  1  to  5,  has  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  from  No.  2  and  No.  3  levels  by  means  of  tail  rope  ;  it  is 
hauling  a  distance  of  3000  feet  and  gives  satifaction. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  east  deep  a  face  of  about  1200  feet  has 
been  opened  out  for  the  purpose  of  working  it  on  the  long  wall 
system.  A  Mitchell  long  wall  machine  has  been  working  there  for 
the  last  two  months;  it  is  doing  pretty  good  work,  cuts  about  180  feet 
in  a  shift  of  10  hours,  and  undercuts  an  average  of  30  inches.  An 
angle  deep  has  been  driven  from  No.  2  to  No.  3  level  250  yards, 
hauling  the  coal  by  tail  rope,  shortening  haulage  by  horses.  The  west 
slope  side  has  done  nothing  this  season,  as  the  coal  has  all  been  pretty 
much  worked  up  to  the  anticlinal.  A  line  of  pipes  has  been  laid  from 
Sand  Lake  to  the  mines,  a  distance  of  3500  feet,  by  which  ample 
water  is  obtained. 

Caledonia. 


A  smoke  stack  125  feet  high  with  six  foot  flue  ;  an  engine  and 
boiler  house  have  been  reconstructed  and  made  larger;  six  Babcock 
boilers  of  200  horse  power  each  have  been  put  in;  one  Rand  com¬ 
pressor,  capable  of  driving  fifty  coal  cutting  machines  working  eighty 
pounds  pressure;  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines  20"  x  48"  cylinders, 
3',  6"  stroke,  and  one  pair  of  engines  for  hoisting  and  lowering  men, 
10  inch,  cylinder  and  12  inch,  stroke,  with  back  balance.  An  iron 
bank  head  and  pit  fiame  has  been  erected,  which  is  85  feet  high  to 
the  pulleys,  70  feet  to  where  the  cages  dump  the  coal  into  screens. 
Two  self  d  umping  cages  and  screening  apparatus  are  in  operation,  and 
are  now  doing  well.  A  line  of  pipe  has  been  laid  to  the  Glace  Bay 
brook,  2000  feet,  and  water  pumped  from  an  engine  placed  there  to 
the  reservoir  and  main  boilers. 

The  hoisting  shaft  has  been  enlarged  and  a  portion  of  it  parti¬ 
tioned  off  for  the  men  to  ride  in.  A  covered  cage  is  put  in  for  that 
purpose.  The  twTo  bank  heads  from  west  and  east  deeps  and  the 
approaches  to  the  shaft  have  been  regraded  and  enlarged.  The  upper 
west  level  has  been  cleaned,  timbered  and  enlarged,  and  a  double  road 
for  over  2000  feet  laid  in,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  the  coal  from 
that  district  by  the  tail  ropo  system. 

The  west  levels  have  been  driven  600  feet  each  by  the 
Stanley  Header. 
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The  east  deeps  have  been  extended  about  600  feet,  and  the  levels 
to  the  south  driven  700  feet,  and  north  levels  1000  feet. 

The  output  from  Caledonia  Mine  was  restricted  very  much  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  new  machinery  not  being 
completed.  Since  then,  however,  a  larger  tonnage  than  in  previous 
years  has,  been  raised.  Three  thousand  additional  feet  of  railway 
sidings  have  been  laid  down  and  many  colliery  buildings  put  up. 

Little  Glace  Bay. 

Levels  have  been  extended  in  the  rise  and  deeps.  The  west  level 
has  been  widened  and  a  double  road  laid  from  the  pit  bottom  in  along 
to  the  face,  a  distance  of  600  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  tail  rope 
haulage.  And  an  engine,  18"  x  36"  cylinder  geared  6  to  1,  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  the  coal  to  the  pit  bottnn. 
Six  Harrison  and  three  Ingersoll  coal  cutting  machines  are  working, 
and  a  Rand  Air  Compressor  to  supply  the  compressed  air. 

A  large  pump  has  been  placed  in  the  deep  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  the  water  to  the  pit  bottom,  instead  of  hauling  by  tub  and 
engine  as  heretofore.  A  branch  line  of  railroad  has  been  laid  which 
connects  the  pit  with  the  main  railway. 

International. 

On  surface — A  new  engine  and  boiler  house  has  been  built.  The 
levels  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  pit  have  been  continued 
and  rooms  worked  as  usual. 

Dominion  No.  1. 

On  the  old  Bridgeport  area  a  shaft,  known  as  Dominion  No.  1,  has 
been  sunk  147  feet  to  what  is  called  the  Phalen  Seam,  which  is  8  feet 
six  inches  thick  there.  The  underground  workings  are  opened  up  by 
driving  four  deeps,  which  are  now  down  500  feet  each.  Two  head¬ 
ways  have  been  driven  from  the  shaft  to  the  old  water  level ;  also 
two  pair  of  levels  are  being  driven  south  from  the  shaft,  from  which 
rooms  and  headways  are  driven.  The  coal  is  hoisted  through  this 
shaft  where  slides  and  cages  have  been  put  in,  and  a  small  engine 
house  erected,  where  an  engine  has  been  placed  which  raises  the  coal 
for  the  present. 

The  water  from  the  pit  is  pumped  by  a  large  steam  pump.  An 
air  shaft  10  feet  in  diameter  has  been  sunk.  A  large  engine  house  is 
being  built,  102  feet  by  55  feet  wide,  in  which  four  Ingersoll 
compressors  are  to  be  placed,  and  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines, 
cylinders  20"x54";  also  a  pair  of  smaller  engines  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  men.  A  smoke  stack  125  feet  high,  base  16  feet,  has  been 
erected.  Railroad  and  sidings  have  been  constructed.  Two  loco¬ 
motives,  of  about  61  tons  each,  have  been  imported  and  working. 
Also  coal  cars  and  iron  shipping  tubs,  flat  cars,  etc.  Sixty-seven 
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miners’  cottages  and  four  houses  for  officials  have  also  been  built  At 
Caledonia,  Glace  Bay  and  International  over  GO  miners’  houses  have 
been  erected,  and  new  offices,  machine-shops,  round-house,  ware  house 
and  other  buildings,  have  also  been  erected. 

Old  Bridgeport. 


The  south  levels,  since  my  last  report,  have  been  connected  with 
the  Reserve  Mine  workings,  liberating  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  also 
doing  away  with  pumping  of  water  from  the  main  slope  at  the 
Reserve  Mines,  and  opening  up  a  large  section  of  coal,  1500  feet  by 
900  feet,  which  is  being  mined  and  hauled  up  the  Reserve  Mine  slope. 

At  a  point  about  350  feet  from  the  shaft  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pit,  a  pair  of  deeps  have  been  driven  down  a  distance  of  700  feet  each  ; 
those  deeps  are  being  driven  by  the  Stanley  Header,  and  started  off 
and  worked  by  coal  cutting  machines. 

An  underground  haulage  engine  has  been  placed  at  the  pit  bottom, 
which  hauls  the  coal  a  distance  of  500  yards  on  the  tail  rope  system, 
and  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  boilers  on  surface. 

The  shaft  has  been  enlarged  for  the  self  tipping  cages  which  are 
giving  satisfaction.  A  new  heapstead,  built  all  of  hard  pine,  86  feet 
by  34  feet  and  52  feet  high,  has  been  erected.  A  new  engine  house 
which  contains  the  winding  engine,  with  a  pair  of  cylinders  14"  x  18", 
an  air  compressor  of  the  Ingersoll  type,  the  size  of  the  largest  is 
20"x30"  cylinder,  and  the  smaller  one  20"  x  24"  cylinder;  two  new 
tubular  boilers  of  80  horse  power  each  have  also  been  erected, 
making  four  in  all,  which  are  supplied  by  water  pumped  from  the 
brook  mentioned  in  my  last  report  by  a  No.  5  Cameron  pump,  which 
also  supplies  Dominion  No.  1  with  water,  which  runs  from  the 
reservoir  through  4  inch  diameter  pipes,  laid  4  feet  below  the  surface, 
a  distance  of  3300  feet ;  a  new  blacksmith’s  forge,  a  ware  house  and 
office  have  been  built.  A  large  hotel  or  boarding  house  and  ten 
miners’  cottages  are  being  at  present  built. 


Reserve  Mines. 


The  south  side  levels  have  been  continued  on  about  254  yards,  and 
the  north  levels  about  258  yards.  The  coal  mined  and  taken  out  of 
the  pit  this  season  has  chiefly  been  mined  in  the  district  opened  out 
toward  Old  Bridgeport  workings  About  fifteen  pairs  of  men  have 
been  drawing  pillars  above  the  water  level  during  the  most  part 
of  the  year.  In  the  French  or  east  slope  the  road  has  been  widened, 
and  the  roof  and  sides  secured.  A  double  road  has  been  laid  a  distance 
of  4000  feet,  on  which  the  coal  is  hauled  to  the  bankhead  by  an  endless 
rope,  which  gives  good  satisfaction.  The  empty  tubs  can  be  taken  off 
or  detached  from  the  rope  at  any  landing  and  full  ones  put  on  and 
the  rope  in  motion,  so  there  is  no  stopping. 
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Emery. 

This  colliery  has  been  closed  since  December  last,  and  the  pumps  and 
rails  taken  out,  the  seam  being  considered  too  thin  to]work  at  present. 

Gardner  Mines. 

This  mine  was  also  closed  in  December  last,  the  management 
thinking  that  it  would  pay  the  workmen  and  the  company  better  to 
mine  the  thick  seams. 

Victoria  Mines. 

Two  new  cylinders,  20  inch,  diameter,  instead  of  the  24  inch, 
previously  used,  have  been  put  in  use.  Also  two  new  multitubular 
boilers  have  been  erected  which  steam  the  hoisting  engine.  The 
center  slope  has  been  enlarged  and  driven  down  about  400  feet,  and  a 
double  track  laid  throughout.  This  has  been  connected  by  levels 
with  the  west  deep  slope.  The  latter  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  of  the  coal  west  of  the  centre  slope  is  hauled  up  through  this. 
Levels  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  slopes  have  been  continued. 
The  water  has  been  pumped  out  of  the  district  which  was  flooded 
three  years  ago.  A  bore-hole  8  inch,  diameter  is  being  put  down 
from  the  surface  to  the  pump  room  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the 
water  vertically.  The  west  slope  is  now  used  for  a  travelling  road. 
The  output  raised  to  700  tons  a  day. 

Sydney  Mines. 

As  usual  have  been  working  steady  during  the  most  part  of  the 
year.  No.  1  landing  was  extended  250  yards  further  to  the  deep  in 
February  last.  No.  4  landing  or  platform  was  extended  200  yards  to 
the  deep;  also  No.  3  landing  was  extended  240  yards  further  to  the 
deep  gaining  grip.  The  seam  looks  well,  and  the  workings  in  good 
condition.  On  the  surface  a  new  Murphy  Ventilating  Fan  of  10  feet 
diameter  was  put  up  in  July  to  assist  the  Guibal  30  feet  fan  when 
desirable,  and  to  take  the  place  and  do  the  work  when  the  latter  is 
undergoing  repairs. 

Twenty-one  new  coal  cars  holding  G  tons  of  coal  each  have  been 
put  in  use.  A  new  Fairbanks  Track  Scale,  to  weigh  twenty  tons,  was 
put  up  on  the  Railway  line  near  the  pit  to  weigh  the  cars  of  coal  and 
replace  the  old  pulley  scale  hitherto  in  use. 

To  increase  the  supply  of  good  water  for  the  steam  boiler,  a  bore¬ 
hole  5  inches  in  diameter  was  put  down  to  a  depth  of  283  feet,  a  little 
west  of  the  main  reservoir,  and  a  feeder  of  about  10  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  is  obtained  thereat.  A  Rider  engine  worked  by  hot  air 
instead  of  steam  was  set  up,  and  pumps  the  water  from  the  bore-hole. 
In  order  to  increase  the  flow  of  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  pit, 
3500  feet  of  four  inch  pipe  were  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  wrought 
iron  pipe  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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A  feed  water  heater  is  being  erected  near  the  Princess  Pits 
winding  engine.  The  feed  water  for  use  of  the  boilers  will  flow 
through  this  heater,  in  which  it  will  be  warmed  by  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  winding  engine. 


New  Campbellton. 

The  deeps  have  been  extended  375  feet;  levels  turned  off  north 
and  south  and  driven  500  feet  each.  The  air  course  has  been  changed 

O 

from  the  north  side  of  the  slope  to  the  south  side,  giving  it  more  area 
and  less  friction  to  the  air  going  to  the  furnace.  A  30  horse  power 
boiler,  locomotive  pattern,  has  been  put  in  to  assist  in  steaming  the 
pumps,  and  a  11.0  horse  power  boiler  to  supply  steam  to  compressor. 
Five  Sargent  coal  cutting  machines  are  now  at  work,  driven  by 
compressed  air  supplied  by  a  10"xl8"  Sargent-Ingersoll  compressor. 
A  new  boiler  shed  and  compressor  house  have  been  built.  A  six  feet 
seam  of  bright,  clean  looking  coal  has  been  opened  on  this  property 
north  of  the  present  working.  The  seam  has  been  discovered  in  tbe 
bottom  of  a  brook  that  runs  from  the  mountain.  It  shows  three  feet 
six  inches  of  coal,  six  inches  of  fire  clay  and  two  feet  of  coal.  This  is 
most  likely  the  same  seam  that  has  been  worked  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  by  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  years  ago. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  NEVILLE. 

Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines. 

The  following  memo  gives  the  type  of  lamps  used  at  the  collieries, 
variety  of  oils  used,  and  quantity  of  explosives  consumed,  during  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1894. 

Sydney  Mines. — Naked  lights.  The  Kilmarnock  pattern  of 
small  tin  lamps,  burning  seal  and  cod  oil®,  is  used  by  all  the  colliers 
coal  getting.  Davy  and  Mueseler  safety  lamps  are  used  by  the 
Deputy  in  examining  the  working  faces  daily  before  the  colliers  go 
in.  Gunpowder  is  exclusively  used  for  blasting  purposes,  and  during 
the  year  the  quantity  supplied  to  the  colliers  was  35,258  pounds. 

Victoria. — Naked  lights.  Small  tin  lamps,  Bickett-Kilmarnock 
pattern,  burning  seal  oil.  Marsaut  safety  lamps  used  by  Deputies. 
There  were  18.500  pounds  of  powder  consumed  by  colliers. 

Dominion  No '  1. — Small  tin  lamps,  Kilmarnock  pattern,  used  by 
colliers.  Seal  oil  burned.  Davy  and  Clanny  safety  lamps  used  in 
examining  workings.  There  were  5,133  pounds  of  powder  consumed 
in  coal  getting. 

Old  Bridgeport. — Kilmarnock  lamps,  small  pattern.  Seal  and 
cod  oil  burned.  Davy  and  Mueseler  safety  lamps  used  by  Deputies. 
Nine  thousand  pounds  of  powder  consumed,  also  375  pounds  of 
dynamite  for  blasting  coal  mined  by  Stanley  Header. 
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Reserve  Mines. — The  same  type  of  tin  lamps  as  above  described. 
Seal  oil  burned.  Davy  lamps  used  by  Deputies.  The  powder 
consumed  amounted  to  26,009  pounds. 

International. —  Open  lights,  small  pattern  Bickett.  Seal  and  cod 
oils  burned.  Davy  and  other  safety  lamps  used.  There  were 
13,233  pounds  of  powder  used. 

Little  Glace  Bay. — Naked  lights.  Small  tin  Bickett  lamps  used. 
Davy  lamps  used  for  examining  mines.  Eleven  thousand  nine- 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  powder  consumed. 

Caledonia. — Naked  lights.  Kilmarnock  pattern  of  small  tin 
lamps  burning  seal  oil.  Davy  and  Mueseler  lamps  for  examining  by 
Deputies;  also  Wells'  patent  for  lighting  pit  bottom,  burning  kerosene 
oil.  Gunpowder  consumed  blasting  coal  28,000  pounds. 

Gowrie  Mines. — Open  lights,  small  tin  Bickett  and  Kilmarnock 
patterns.  Seal  and  cod  oil  used.  Davy  and  Mueseler  lamps  used 
by  Deputies.  Gunpowder  used.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  consumed  coal  getting.  The  coal  in  the  mines  is  taken 
down  by  maul  and  wedge  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  places, 
such  as  deeps,  levels  and  crosscuts.  In  the  Dominion  Co’s  mines, 
besides  what  I  have  given  above,  there  has  been  15,000  pounds  of 
gunpowder  consumed  in  various  ways  through  the  pits. 

New  Campbellton.— Naked  lights.  Small  tin  lamps  used,  burning 
seal  and  cod  oils.  Davy  lamp  used  for  examining  mine.  Three 
thousand  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  gunpowder  used. 

P.  NEVILLE, 

Deputy  Inspector. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  CAPE  BRETON  MINES,  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER,  1894. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  Victoria  County  the  Messrs.  Burchell  have  been  engaged  in 
reopening  and  fritting  up  the  Campbellton  Colliery,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  steady  work  next  season.  They  report  that  they 
are  engaged  in  prospecting  for  a  large  seam  overlying  the  one  at 
present  worked. 

In  Inverness  and  Richmond  Counties  little  work  has  been  done, 
except  at  Broad  Cove.  At  this  point  some  work  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  testing  the  value  and  course  of  the  seams,  and  surveys  have 
been  made  and  tenders  called  for  opening  Mclsaac’s  Pond  as  a 
shipping  point. 

In  Hants  and  Colchester  Counties  some  prospecting  has  been 
done1  In  the  latter  County  it  is  reported  that  a  five  feet  seam  of 
coal  was  bored  through  at  Kemptown.  A  number  of  licenses  to 
search  have  been  applied  for  surrounding  the  situation  of  the 
original  discovery. 


EXPLOSIONS  FROM  COALDUST  IN  MINES. 

English  Commission. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  coaldust 
in  originating  or  extending  explosions  in  mines,  whether  by  itself  or 
in  conjunction  with  firedamp,  and  also  to  enquire  whether  there  are 
any  practicable  means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  any  dangers  that 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  coaldust  in  mines,  have  presented 
their  final  report. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  on  February  9th,  1891.  The  duty 
imposed  upon  it  was  entered  upon  without  delay,  and  the  evidence 
was  taken  from  March  13th  to  July  14th,  1891.  The  proceedings 
were  then  adjourned,  and  the  first  report,  containing  the  evidence 
taken  in  1891,  was  presented  on  July  30th,  1891.  In  the  following 
year  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed  from  February  12th 
to  April  8th,  and  again  in  1894  further  evidence  was  taken  in  regard 
to  an  explosion  which  had  occurred  in  the  New  Pit,  Carnerton 
Colliery,  near  Radstock,  on  13th  November,  1893. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners  considered  that  it  would  be  desir 
able  to  have  special  experiments  made  in  order  to  test  the  inflamma¬ 
bility  of  different  kinds  of  coaldust.  and  after  communicating  with 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  Liverpool  district, 
should  undertake  a  series  of  coaldust  experiments  to  include  dusts 
collected  from  the  principal  seams  in  the  respective  mining  districts, 
to  be  tested  as  to  their  inflammability  in  the  same  wav  as  he  had 
already  done  with  certain  Lancashire  dusts  in  January,  1898. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Hall  obtained  fifty-two  samples  from  forty-five 
collieries  and  from  thirty-six  separate  seams,  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  samples,  were  fully  tested  at  the  White  Moss 
Colliery,  Skelmersdale,  Ormskirk,  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July,  with  the  results  that  will  be  referred  to  later  in  the  course  of 
this  report. 

During  the  course  of  the  enquiry  thirty-nine  witnesses  have 
tendered  evidence.  Among  them  are  included  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  mining  inspectors,  colliery 
proprietors  and  managers,  mining  engineers,  scientific  authorities  and 
representatives  of  different  institutions  and  associations  connected 
with  the  mining  industry.  The  views  of  the  colliers  were  obtained 
from  four  of  the  officials  of  their  associations.  The  chief  coalfields  in 
Great  Britain  have  been  represented,  namely,  Durham  (East  and 
West),  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire  (North  and 
South),  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Somersetshire,  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  the  east  and  west  of  Scotland.  Thus  the  Commission 
have  collected  evidence,  not  only  on  the  general  question,  but  also 
on  the  special  circumstances  of  every  important  district.  A  great 
amount  of  evidence  has  been  given  with  reference  to  the  various 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  and  also  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  large  explosions  which  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain.  During 
the  course  of  the  enquiry  fatal  explosions  have  occurred  at  the 
Sladderhili  Pit,  at  Apedale,  Staffordshire,  on  2nd  April,  1891  ;  at  the 
Malago  Vale  Colliery,  Bristol,  on  31st  August,  1891  ;  at  the  Park  Slip 
Colliery,  Tondu,  on  26th  August,  1892,  and  at  the  New  Pit,  Camerton 
Colliery,  near  Radstock,  on  13th  November,  1893.  In  each  case  the 
circumstances  attending  the  disaster  have  been  enquired  into  on  the 
spot  by  members  of  the  Commission. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Commissioners  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  their  enquiry  : — 

1.  The  danger  of  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  gas  exists,  even 
in  very  small  quantities,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of 
coaldust. 

2.  A  gas  explosion  in  a  fiery  mine  may  be  intensified  and  carried 
on  indefinitely  by  coaldust  raised  by  the  explosion  itself. 

3.  Coaldust  alone,  without  the  presence  of  any  gas  at  all,  may 
cause  a  dangerous  explosion  if  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot  or  other 
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violent  inflammation.  To  produce  such  a  result,  however,  the 
conditions  must  be  exceptional,  and  are  only  likely  to  be  produced 
on  rare  occasions. 

4.  Different  dusts  are  inflammable,  and  consequently  dangerous, 
in  varying  degrees  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  absolute  certainty 
that  any  dust  is  entirely  free  from  risk. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  probability  that  a  dangerous  explosion 
of  coaldust  alone  could  ever  be  produced  in  a  [mine  by  a  naked  light 
or  ordinary  flame. 


Recommendations. 


Mr.  Woods  stands  alone  in  his  desire  to  prohibit  all  shot-firing — 
whether  by  gunpowder  or  by  any  of  the  high  or  so-called  flameless 
explosives — in  mines  which  give  off  any  gas ;  and  no  mine,  he 
considers,  is  safejrom  an  irruption  of  firedamp,  “  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances.”  In  place  of  explosives,  he  would  sub¬ 
stitute  the  wedge.  He  admits  that  the  wedge  could  not-be  used  in 
the  rock,  and  in  that  case  allows  that  some  of  the  patent  explosives, 
if  under  proper  supervision  and  only  fired  when  the  men  were  out  of 
the  pit,  might  be  resorted  to  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  to  abolish  shot-firing  would,  in  many  instances,  be  the 
means  of  closing  a  lai'ge  number  of  collieries,  especially  those  working 
thin  seams  where  there  is  much  hard  roof  to  take  down  and  bottom 
to  cut.  The  extra  cost  of  production  would  exclude  such  collieries 
from  the  market,  and  would  throw  many  thousands  of  men  out  of 
employment.  In  South  Wales,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  increased  cost  of 
working  would  be  Is.  per  ton  or  even  more,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  carry  them  on  at  a  profit  except  by  the  aid  of 
explosives.  Some  witnesses  urge  the  re-enactment  of  the  provision 
of  the  former  Act  which  required  that  shot-firing  should  be  carried 
on  between  the  shifts.  They  maintain  that  this  should  be  the 
practice,  even  where  the  high  explosives  are  used,  until  it  is  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  they  are  safe  in  gas  as  well  as  in  dust.  This 
precaution  is  adopted  by  the  Cannock  and  Rugeley  Colliery  Company, 
and  is  found  to  have  the  further  advantage  of  lessening  the  amount 
of  shot-firing  required  by  the  men.  The  Shelton  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal 
Company,  although  using  a  gelatinous  cartridge  which  they  consider 
perfectly  flameless,  in  dangerous  places  only  fire  when  the  workers 
are  out  of  the  pit. 

Although  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  to  prohibit^shot-firing 
generally  is  unnecessary  even  in  dry  and  dusty  and  in  fiery  mines,  it 
appears  to  be  a  common  practice  in  such  cases  to  substitute  some  of 
the  higher  explosives  for  gunpowder,  and  it  is  submitted  by  many 
witnesses  that  in  dry  and  dusty  mines  gunpowder  may  be  discharged 
with  a  prospect  of  much  greater  safety.  Other  witnesses  have 
declared  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gunpowder 
in  collieries  like  those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  are  quite  free 
from  gas.  and  the  Radstock  non-fiery  seams.  The  experiments  made 
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by  Mr.  Hall,  as  well  as  the  general  experience  of  all  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  show  that  a  violent  inflammation  is  necessary  to  initiate  a 
coaldust  explosion,  and  that  this  may  be  set  up  by  a  blown-out  shot 
or  other  failure  of  an  ordinary  gunpowder  blasting  cartridge.  Mr. 
Hall,  however,  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  explosion  when 
what  are  called  flameless  explosives  have  been  used  by  him  in  his 
experiments.  The  experiments  at  Ostrau  are  stated  by  the  Austrian 
Commissioners  to  have  shown  that  black  powder  and  its  congeners 
are  highly  dangerous  for  fiery  mines  in  which  there  is  coaldust,  and 
that  even  in  water  cartridges  these  explosives  do  not  give  sufficient 
safety. 

Many  different  patent  explosives  have  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Commission.  The  so-called  “flameless  explosives  r’  are  largely 
in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  result  of  practical 
experience  are  generally  pronounced  to  be  effective  substitutes  for 
gunpowder,  and  certainly  very  much  safer.  Each  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions  has  its  advocates,  and  each  is  said  to  be  flameless  or  practically 
so.  As  far  as  dust  is  concerned  the  current  opinion  appears  to  le 
that  they  are  perfectly  safe,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  how 
far  the  small  flash  or  scintillation  which  many  witnesses  say  they 
display,  renders  them  dangerous  in  the  presence  of  gas.  As  regards 
the  expense,  one  of  the  patent  explosives  is  said  to  cost  about  the 
same  as  gunpowder,  taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  used. 
Two  others  are  said  to  entail  the  same  expenditure  as  gunpowder, 
but  the  electric  Bring  apparatus  makes  the  expense  rather  greater. 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  managers  that  gunpowder  is  in 
practice  safer  than  any  of  the  high  or  flameless  explosives.  Under¬ 
standing  that  the  latter  are  perfectly  safe,  the  workmen  do  not  take 
a  proper  amount  of  care.  Gunpowder,  moreover,  they  are  more 
familiar  with.  It  is  further  objected  by  some  witnesses  that  the 
flameless  explosives  are  not  so  effective  as  gunpowder,  especially  in 
rock.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the  safety  of  the  so-called  flameless 
explosives  and  the  innocuousness  of  the  fumes  resulting  from  their 
explosion,  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  proper  and  regular  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  explosives  themselves.  Mr.  Lucas  speaks  highly  of  a 
gelatinous  cartridge  which  he  uses  in  conjunction  with  the  higher 
explosives,  and  considers  it  unnecessary  to  damp  when  this  cartridge 
is  used.  Its  use  puts  on  about  lfd.  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  working 
with  gunpowder.  The  Austrian  Commissioners  report  highly  of  an 
explosive  called  Wetterdynamite,  and  their  experiments  show  that 
loose  charges  of  this  substance  failed  to  ignite  the  most  dangerous 
coaldust  in  the  absence  of  firedamp.  The  Commissioners  accordingly 
report  that  the  safety  obtained  with  soda-wetterdynamite  is  very 
great  and  almost  absolute. 

Dr.  Dickinson  knows  of  no  defect  in  the  water  cartridge,  but  the 
other  witnesses  who  have  spoken  about  it  agree  in  condemning  it  as 
troublesome  to  use,  and  on  that  account  a  source  of  danger. 

The  lime  cartridge  is  not  much  in  use.  With  some  kinds  of  coal 
it  fails  to  act  satisfactorily.  In  other  cases,  Sir  F.  Abel  thinks  there 
is  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  it. 
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On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  the 
Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  minor 
objections  may  be  established  against  the  use  of  high  explosives,  their 
general  employment  would  greatly  limit  the  risk  of  explosion  in  dry 
and  dusty,  and  in  fiery  mines.  Having  regard,  however,  to  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  several  witnesses  that  the  abolition 
of  the  use  of  gunpowder  would  stop  the  working  of  many  collieries, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  variety  of  conditions  under  which 
different  mines  have  to  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  various  qualities 
and  quantity  of  dust,  and  the  method  of  working,  they  do  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  the  universal  abolition  of  the  use  of  gun¬ 
powder.  On  the  other  hand  they  think  that  the  conclusive  proof 
which  the  evidence  has  afforded  of  the  great  additional  danger  caused 
by  the  use  of  gunpowder  justifies  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
direction  of  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  dry  and  dusty 
mines  unless  a  sufficient  and  effectual  means  of  watering  the  dust  be 
systematically  carried  out.  Section  42  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887,  provides  that : — If  in  any  respect  (which  is  not  provided 
against  by  any  express  provision  of  this  Act,  or  by  any  special  rule) 
any  Inspector  finds  any  mine,  or  any  part  thereof/or  any  matter, 
thing  or  practice  in  or  connected  with  any  such  mine,  or  with  the 
control,  management  or  direction  thereof  by  the  manager  to  be 
dangerous  or  defective,  so  as  in  his  opinion  to  threaten  or  tend  to  the 
bodily  injury  of  any  person,  he  ma}^  give  notice  in  writing  thereof  to 
the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mine,  and  shall  state  in  the  notice 
the  particulars  in  which  he  considers  the  mine,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  matter,  thing  or  practice  to  be  dangerous  or  defective,  and  require 
the  same  to  be  remedied  :  and  unless  the  same  be  forthwith  remedied 
shall  also  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State.”  The  section 
also  provides  for  arbitration  in  the  event  of  the  owners,  agent  or 
manager  of  the  mine  objecting  to  carry  out  the  requisition  of  the 
Inspector.  Under  this  section  it  is  already  possible  for  an  Inspector 
to  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
exceptional  cases,  and  not  to  remedy  conditions  of  risk  which  may 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  now  at  work. 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubts  on  this  question,  it  is  recommended 
that  by  further  legislation  power  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  the  case  of  every  mine 
which  is  either  fiery  or  dry  and  dusty,  unless  sufficient  and  effectual 
means  of  watering  are  carried  out.  As,  however,  it  is  not  possible  at 
the  present  time  to  lay  down  a  stereotyped  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  fiery  mine,  or  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  of  some  discretion  in  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  Home 
Office  upon  this  point  may  be  reasonably  disputed  by  the  owners  of 
the  mines  affected. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  therefore,  that  on  the  passing  of 
such  an  Act  as  is  suggested,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  prepare  a 
list  of  mines  to  which  the  provision  should  apply,  and  that  notice 
should  immediately  be  given  to  all  the  owners  of  such  mines,  and 
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that  they  should  be  required  within  twelve  months  to  carry  out  the 
requisition.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  also  be  empowered  to  add 
to  this  list  from  time  to  time  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  any  mine, 
not  previously  on  the  list,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provision. 

If  any  owner  objects  on  the  ground  that  his  mine  is  not  properly 
described  as  a  fiery  mine,  or  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  or  that  the  means 
provided  for  watering  are  sufficient  protection,  it  is  recommended 
that  he  should  have  power  to  appeal  to  a  Temporary  Commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Act  in  order  to  deal  with  such  appeals.  The 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take  evidence  and,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  to  examine  the  mine  and  to  decide  finally  whether  in  its  opinion 
it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  safety  to  life  that  special  precautions 
as  to  efficient  watering  should  be  put  in  force  in  the  mine  or  that  the 
use  of  gunpowder  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  requisition  of  the 
Homo  Department  should  then  be  either  affirmed  or  withdrawn 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

Where  an  exemption  shall  have  been  granted  by  the  Commission, 
and  subsequent  to  such  exemption  an  explosion  takes  place  which 
can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  use  of  gunpowder,  in  the  mine 
exempted  or  any  neighboring  mine,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  power  to  place  any  such  mine  on  the  list  of  those  to  which  the 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  applies. 

The  evidence  taken  as  to  the  action  of  different  so-called  flameless 
explosives  leads  the  Commissioners  to  believe  that  several  of  them 
may  be  practically  safe  for  all  purposes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
experiments  now  being  carried  on  by  the  North  of  England  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  at  Hebburn,  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
subject  ;  besides  which,  it  is  probable  that  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  of  invention  will  produce  new  explosives  of  equal  or  greater 
merit,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  explosives  used  in  mines  should, 
after  examination  and  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Home  Office,  be 
from  time  to  time  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  as  proper  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  using 
bituminous  shale,  or  other  material  containing  volatile  inflammable 
matter,  or  of  clay  mixed  with  coaldust,  increase  the  dangers  from 
blasting.  At  Apedale  Colliery  a  bituminous  shale  was  used  for 
stemming  the  shot  which  blew  out  and  caused  the  explosion.  General 
Rule  12,  Section  d,  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  prohibits 
tb  e  use  of  coal  or  coaldust  for  tamping.  Witnesses  have  stated  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  some  districts  to  use  shale,  or  under-clay, 
mixed  with  coaldust  for  tamping  shots.  The  Commissioners  think 
that  the  rule  should  be  made  more  stringent  and  should  declare  that 
all  tamping  should  be  done  with  clay  or  other  non-inflammable 
substances. 

The  adoption  of  these  recommendations  will,  they  believe,  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  explosions  in  non- 
fiery  mines,  by  preventing  the  initiation  of  an  explosion  by  blown-out 
shots  acting  on  an  accumulation  of  coaldust. 
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There  will  remain,  however,  the  risk  of  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a 
fiery  mine  which  might  be  initiated  by  a  naked  light,  or  even  by 
some  of  the  so-called  flameless  explosives,  and  carried  on  and  intensi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  it  otherwise  would  be  to 
life  and  property  by  clouds  of  coaldust  raised  by  the  first  and 
continued  by  subsequent  explosions. 

Dust-tight  tubs  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  dust  in  the  haulage  roads.  In  cases  where  the 
condition  of  the  strata  makes  watering  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation,  such  waggons  would,  it  is  said,  alleviate  the  evil  and  tend 
greatly  to  keep  these  roads  free  from  dust.  To  introduce  them  into 
collieries  already  being  worked  would,  it  is  admitted,  very  much 
limit  the  output. 

A  large  quautity  of  dust  is  carried  down  by  the  ventillation  from 
the  screens  into  the  intake  aircourses.  This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  a  matter  which  can  be  easily  remedied. 

The  removal  of  the  dust  has  also  been  advocated  by  various 
witnesses,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  the  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  this  means.  In  some  instances  the  dust  might  be  got  rid  of,  but 
there  are  many  collieries  where  removal  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  The  witnesses  are  almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Hall  that  removal  is  not  an  effectual  remedy,  although  it  has  been 
urged  that  as  far  as  possible  it  should  be  resorted  to  even  w'hen 
further  precautions  are  taken.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  the  Austrian  Commissioners,  who  say  that  sweeping  out  the 
dust  where  shots  are  fired  is  troublesome,  and  will  rarely  be  properly 
carried  out. 

While  recommending  tha£  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
undue  accumulations  of  dust,  it  appears  that  the  only  effectual  way 
of  dealing  with  this  source  of  danger  would  be  a  satisfactory  system 
of  watering  and  thoroughly  wetting  it.  This  precaution  is  already 
largely  adopted  in  Durham,  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Derbyshire.  In  other  districts  little  damping  appears  to  be  done. 
It  is  alleged  by  many  witnesses  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that 
watering  would  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  roads  by  loosening  the 
the  strata,  and  thus  bringing  down  the  timbers  and  roof  and  lifting 
the  floors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  this  danger  only  exists 
when  too  much  water  is  used.  Other  witnesses  contend  that  watering 
is  quite  practicable,  and  that  when  once  saturated  the  dust  is  kept  in 
a  damp  state  with  little  trouble.  In  addition  to  damping  the  floor, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Atkinson  maintain  that  it  is 
necessary  to  water  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  roads  with  a  hose  On 
the  contrary,  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  water  the  floor  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Other  witnesses  wmuld  confine  watering  to  the 
main  haulage  roads  and  the  working  faces,  and  other  places  where 
there  is  a  special  accumulation.  Many  witnesses  advocate  the 
watering  of  the  roads  quite  as  much  as  a  sanitary  measure  as  a 
preventive  of  explosions.  No  evidence  had  been  given  to  show  that 
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the  miners  object  to  the  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that 
they  find  that  it  makes  the  mines  cool  and  more  comfortable  to  work 
in.  Whereas  it  may  he  impossible  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  roads 
in  a  thoroughly  damp  state,  it  is  urged  that  parts  of  the  main  roads 
might  be  kept  damp  enough  to  arrest  the  course  of  an  explosion,  and 
thus  confine  it  to  a  section  of  the  mine.  The  length  of  such  damp 
patches  to  serve  this  purpose  should  be,  it  is  estimated  by  various 
witnesses,  from  70  yards  to  200  yards.  The  Austrian  Commissioners 
reported  that  watering  was  undoubtedly  useful,  but  would  not 
guarantee  thorough  safety  unless  all  the  roadways  and  working- 
places,  including  the  roofs  and  sides,  were  effectively  carried  out 
without  very  great,  and  in  some  cases,  insurmountable  difficulties. 

In  some  of  the  South  Wales  mines  perfect  saturation  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  a  system  in  which  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  spraj’.  Among  other  mines, 
this  system  is  in  operation  in  those  belonging  to  the  Glamorgan  Coal 
Company.  A  pressure  sufficient  to  secure  a  thorough  division  of  the 
water  is  essential,  and  in  the  case  described  by  the  general  manager 
of  these  collieries,  the  average  pressure  per  square  inch  is  280  lbs. 
The  number  of  the  jets  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  road 
and  the  quantity  of  air  passing.  In  the  collieries  in  question,  it 
appears  that  the  jets  are  placed  about  every  40  yards  in  the  main 
roads,  while  the  average  velocity  of  the  air  is  8  or  9  feet  per  second. 
In  the  intake  and  the  return  the  sprays  are  kept  continually  going, 
but  in  the  working  places,  where  thorough  saturation  of  the  air  would 
render  it  unpleasant  for  the  men  to  work,  the  sprays  are  only  turned 
on  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  Three  diagrams  were  displayed  showing 
the  humidity  in  the  air  :  (1)  when  the  jets  had  been  idle  for  four 

days  ;  (2)  when  the  jets  were  playing  and  the  surface  temperature 
was  nearly  normal;  (3)  when  the  jets  were  playing  in  frosty  weather. 
In  Case  1,  the  weather  at  the  surface  was  cold  and  foggy  with  88  per 
cent,  humidity  in  the  air,  and  throughout  the  workings  80  per  cent, 
was  about  the  highest  humidity  that  was  registered,  while  there  was 
a  difference  of  4  degs.  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  bulb.  In  Case  2, 
when  it  was  raining  heavily  at  the  surface,  practically  complete 
saturation  was  obtained,  the  dry  bulb  registering  50,  and  the  wet 
bulb  494.  In  frosty  weather  the  spray  is  not  so  effective,  and  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  complete  saturation  of  the  air. 
This  is  shown  by  Case  3,  taken  with  a  temperature  of  31  degs.  at  the 
surface;  91  per  cent,  of  humidity  was  the  highest  obtainable,  and  it 
is  said  that  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  main  roads,  which  should 
contain  100  per  cent,  of  the  moisture.  When  the  weather  is  frosty 
recourse-  is  had  to  a  jet,  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  downcast, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  water  jets. 

The  spray  system,  in  conjunction  with  compressed  air,  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  W.  Martin,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  other  witnesses  from  South  Wales,  where  it  is  in  operation  in 
sevei'al  mines.  After  an  inspection  of  it  at  the  South  Tunnel  Pit, 
belonging  to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company,  Mr.  W.  N.  Atkinson  says  : — - 
“  There  are  about  1,200  yards  of  pipe  in  use  on  engine-plane  and 
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horse-haulage  roads.  The  sprays  are  from  40  to  100  yards  apart. 
The  compressed  air  is  at  a  pressure  of  from  35  lb.  to  45  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  compressed  air  has  a  marked  effect,  and  produces  a  much 
finer  spray  than  I  have  ever  seen  caused  by  water  alone,  even  when 
under  very  high  pressure.  The  distance  for  which  sprav  is  effectual 
for  damping  the  dust  also  appears  to  be  greater  than  when  compressed 
air  is  not  used.  There  was  a  very  large  amount  of  the  finest  coaldust 
on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  engine-plane,  and  much  coaldust  and 
debris  on  the  floor.  The  effect  of  the  sprays,  as  I  observed  it  on  this 
road,  was,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  prevent  the  passage  of  an 
explosion  by  coaldust.  At  odd  places  a  little  dry  dust  could  be  found 
where  it  was  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  moisture,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  dust  was  so  thoroughly  moistened  that  I  believe  the 
passage  of  flame  due  to  coaldust  would  be  impossible.  The  time 
during  which  the  sprays  should  be  kept  in  operation,  and  the  intervals 
which  may  elapse  without  them,  will  require  careful  attention,  but  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  be  made  effectual  to 
prevent  the  initiation  or  extension  of  an  explosion, by  coaldust.” 

The  Commissioners  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence  on  this 
question  from  all  sides,  and  while  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  only 
sufficient  precaution  hitherto  suggested  against  the  dangers  of  coal- 
dust  in  fiery  mines  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  watering, 
they  also  feel  that  the  same  reasons  which  have  prevented  them  from 
recommending  a  universal  and  stereotyped  rule  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  gunpowder,  apply  with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  the  provision 
of  expensive  and  probably  complicated  systems  of  watering.  They 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the  inspectors 
think  it  desirable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  life,  they  should 
use  the  powers  given  by  section  42  of  the  Act  of"  1887  to  declare  that 
the  provision  for  watering  the  dust  in  a  mine  is  insufficient,  and  to 
require  such  further  arrangements  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  as 
they  may  prescribe. 

If  the  owner  of  the  mine  objects  to  carry  out  these  requirements, 
he  will  have  the  right  of  appeal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  section. 

In  any  case  in  which  a  sufficient  provision  for  watering  the  dust, 
approved  by  the  inspector,  has  been  made,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
consequence  of  such  a  requisition  as  is  above  referred  to,  they  think 
that  the  owner  of  the  mine  may  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  gunpowder. 

They  also  recommend  that  the  following  precautions  (already 
partly  provided  for  in  the  existing  Mines  Acts)  should  receive  the 
special  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  coal 
mines : 

First,  that  the  firing  of  shots  should  be  carried  out  between  the 
shafts  and  when  the  majority  of  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 
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Second,  where  general  watering  is  not  prescribed  by  the  inspector,, 
that  the  roads  or  either  side  of  the  place  where  a  shot  is  fired  should 
be  thoroughly  wetted  for  a  space  of  at  least  30  yards,  and 

Lastly,  that  large  accumulations  of  dust,  whether  on  the  roof  or 
floor,  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (chairman),  Lord  Ray¬ 
leigh,  Sir.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Mr.  H.  B.  Dixon,  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  and 
Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  M.  P. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  are,  as  regards 
sections  1  and  3,  corroborated  in  the  writer  opinion,  by  the  experience 
of  Nova  Scotia  coal  mines.  As  yet,  in  his  opinion,  no  case  of 
explosion  in  Nova  Scotia  has  occurred  in  which  coal  dust  alone 
was  concerned. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  commission,  as  viewed  in  the  above 
summary  taken  from  the  Colliery  Guardian  of  July  20th,  1894,  shows 
very  plainly  the  reluctance  with  which  British  coal  miners  view  any 
departure  from  the  old  fashioned  system  of  blasting  with  gunpowder, 
In  face  of  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  numerous  cases,  it  was 
long  before  the  old  fashioned  miner  would  consent  to  use  even  a 
Geordie  or  Davy,  as  a  substitute  for  an  open  light,  even  where  gas  was 
known  to  be  continually  given  off.  It  is  the  same  with  gunpowder, 
in  spite  of  the  many  accidents  traced  to  its  use,  the  old  traditions  die 
hard,  and  many  mining  men  declare  to  day  that  they  consider 
gunpowder  quite  as  safe  as  any  of  the  so  called  flameless  explosives. 

The  lessons  of  experience  have,  however,  been  taken  more  closely 
to  heart  here  apparently  than  in  England,  and  so  much  heed  has  been 
given  to  the  action  of  flameless  explosives,  that  credence  was  given 
some  years  ago  to  the  i-ecommendation  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Commission 
on  Explosives,  that  the  use  of  so-called  flameless  explosives,  while 
safer  than  gunpowder,  should  be  permitted  only  with  all  the 
precautions  surrounding  the  use  of  gunpowder  where  gas  has  been 
found.  This  recommendation  is  now  repeated  by  the  North  of 
England  Institute  Commission,  which  reported  the  other  day.  The 
indications  are  that  in  a  short  time  in  England  the  practice  followed 
in  Nova  Scotia  will  be  adopted,  that  of  a  prompt  and  ready  relegation 
of  a  mine  to  the  “  gassy”  rank,  whenever  it  is  found  that  gas  appears 
periodically  even  in  minute  quantities,  and  the  prohibition  of 
explosives.  Already  here  a  large  proportion  of  coal  is  cut  by  maul 
and  wedge,  and  mining  experience  is  not  looking  upon  any  so-called 
flameless  explosive  hitherto  introduced  with  such  trust  as  to  permit 
its  use  except  with  the  greatest  precaution. 
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The  returns  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30tb,  show  14,980  oz.,  7 
dwt,,  13  grains,  from  39,333  tons  of  quarts.  This  is  the  smallest 
return  since  1882,  when  the  yield  was  14,107  ounces.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  the  summer  is  reported  to  have  necessitated  a  stoppage  of 
the  water  power  mills  and  to  have  seriously  interferred  with  the  work 
of  the  steam  mills. 

Surveys  have  been  made  at  Lake  Catcha,  Preston,  Sheet  Harbor, 
Broad  Cove,  Isaacs  Harbor,  and  Mooseland,  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Anderson 
and  C.  W.  Pye. 

During  the  past  year  the  principal  mines  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Maddin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  which  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  inspecting.  I 
append  the  following  memo  of  his  visits,  and  beg  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  remarks  as  to  desirability  of  plans- being  insisted  on  from 
all  persons  mining  or  prospecting. 


E. 


Westville,  N.  S. 

3rd  October,  1894. 

Gilpin,  Esq., 

Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Mines. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  during  the  past  season  visited  the  follow¬ 
ing  mentioned  gold  mines  in  Guysborough  and  Halifax  Counties,  a 
condensed  report  of  which  I  herewith  submit : — 

Crowds  Nest  Gold  Mine. — F.  H.  Puttner,  Lbiderground  Manager. 
At  this  mine  a  tunnel  is  being  driven  across  the  belt  that  will  cut  the 
leads  108  feet  below  the  surface.  At  a  distance  of  33  feet  in  the 
tunnel  they  cut  a  belt  with  two  leads  or  veins  and  another  at  GG  feet, 
also  at  123  feet  in  them  is  a  belt  7  feet  thick,  mined  with  quartz 
veins,  and  also  at  135  feet,  and  141  feet  and  at  164  feet,  belts  have 
been  cut,  the  last  mentioned  one  is  4  feet  thick  ;  also  several  other 
small  leads  have  been  cut.  They  are  drifting  or  were  at  time  of  visit 
July  11th,  on  the  7  feet  belt  east.  There  are  14  men  employed  and 
prospects  look  promising. 

Country  Harbor  Gold  Mines. — J.  G.  Mason,  Underground  Manager. 
The  shaft  is  now  down  200  feet  on  a  very  rich  belt,  10  to  12  feet 
thick.  In  this  mine  there  are  6  or  7  breaks  in  the  belt  eastwardlv, 
making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  wall  up,  yet  the  mine  looks  very  well, 
as  a  large  amount  of  timber  has  been  placed  to  good  advantage  on  it. 
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Prospects  and  matters  in  general  look  very  well  around  this  mine. 
There  are  35  men  employed  and  the  mill  is  capable  of  crushing  25 
tons  per  24  hands. 

Country  Harbor,  Guysboro  Co. 

Antigoni.sk  Mining  Company. — J.  C.  McDonald,  Manager,  and  if- 
Mason,  underground  manager,  with  36  men  employed.  They  have  a 
rock-breaker  at  work  and  the  mill  is  self-feeding,  there  is  also  an  air 
compressor  capable  of  running  3  drills,  these  drills  are  used  for  drift¬ 
ing  and  sinking.  This  mine  has  also  considerable  breaks  on  the  belt, 
making  it  difficult  to  timber,  but  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  good 
timber  set  to  advantage,  I  should  think  the  mine  safe. 

Isaac’s  Harbor,  Guysboro  Co. 

North  Star  Mine  is  idle  However,  the  Manager,  R.  M.  McLeod, 
has  14  men  prospecting  on  the  property. 

Isaac’s  Harbor,  Guysboro  County. 

Richardson  Gold  Mining  Company. — C.  F.  Andrews,  Manager 
At  this  mine  they  are  building  a  new  rock-breaker,  and  new  bank 
house,  and  remodelling  and  improving  the  machinery  about  the  mill, 
which  will  be  self-feeding  when  improvements  are  completed.  On 
the  new  bank  the  tipples  are  self-acting.  The  ore  after  passing- 
through  the  rock-breaker  will  fall  into  the  boxes  and  be  taken  to  mill 
by  tail  rope.  The  mine  was  idle  at  time  of  visit  on  account  of  these 
changes  which  were  being  made  ;  the  water  was  out  of  the  mine  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  of  which  I  availed  myself ; 
it  appeared  satisfactory. 

Cochrane  Hill  Mine. — A.  H.  McQuarrie,  Manager.  Duncan 
Rankin,  Underground  Manager.  Twelve  men  employed.  Not  much 
work  done  or  going  on  here  at  time  of  visit,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
being  overground.  A  new  boarding  house,  30' X  26',  has  been  built 
with  an  ell,  24' x  1 6',  two  stories,  and  all  furnished.  Now  they  are 
putting  up  a  new  mil),  new  blacksmith’s  shop  and  new  tramway  to 
carrv  the  ore  from  shaft  to  mill ;  this  tramway  will  be  427  feet  long, 
and  average  height  20  feet.  They  are  also  putting  up  a  new  house 
for  rock-breaking.  There  is  here  also  an  air  compressor  capable  of 
running  4  drills.  The  engine  which  hoists  from  shaft  will  have  4 
drums  that  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  required,  so  that  they  with  this 
arrangement  can  hoist  from  different  shafts  situated  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  if  such  a  necessity  arises. 

A.  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  underground,  to 
wit :  the  Mitchell  shaft,  so-called,  is  70  feet  deep,  and  drifted  67  feet 
west  and  31  feet  east.  The  Rankin  shaft  is  down  20  feet  and  they 
are  still  sinking  it  deeper.  A  tunnel  driven  in  Mitchell  shaft,  going 
north  r.  distance  of  55  feet,  cut  two  belts,  one  2'  6",  and  one  2'  thick  ; 
also  several  smaller  belts  all  showing  gold.  All  of  these  belts  are 
tested  for  a  short  distance  by  drifts  of  from  12  to  20* feet.  There  is 
one  belt  4  feet  thick,  85  feet  south  of  the  Mitchell  shaft,  in  which 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  done.  Nearly  every  place  opened  up  shows  gold. 
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Eureka  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Wine  Harbor. — A.  McQuarrie,  Under¬ 
ground  Manager,  with  18  men  employed.  On  the  Eureka  lead  at 
time  of  visit  a  shaft  was  down  110  feet,  in  which  they  were  still 
sinking.  A  new  blacksmiths’  shop  and  new  engine  house  has  been  built. 
Several  old  shafts  are  being  pumped  out  with  a  view  of  enlaroino-  the 
work. 

This  is  an  old  mine  and  several  tunnels  have  by  former  operators 
been  driven  different  lengths  and  depths,  of  which  neither  plans  or 
records  have  been  kept,  and  there  are  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
what  has  been  done.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  and  loss  encountered 
in  this  way  it  would  appear  to  me  as  eminently  necessary  that  reliable 
plans  should  be  kept  of  all  work  done,  and  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  some  means  be  employed  whereby  plans  and  records  of  not  only 
the  actual  mining  but  prospecting  as  well  be  made  and  kept,  so  that 
succeeding  operators  will  not  be  required  at  loss  of  time  and  money 
to  do  the  same  work  over  again.  It  is  oftentimes  a  difficult  and 
serious  matter  to  begin  work  in  an  old  mine  with  drifts  and  tunnels 
of  various  and  unknown  lengths.  It  is  common  in  many  instances  to 
find  the  tunnels  has  cut  a  lead,  as  at  this  mine  there  is  a  large  sump 
or  excavation  made  of  probably  100  feet  or  more  on  the  lead.  I  have 
seen  several  mints  with  such  places  laying  filled  up  with  water.  This 
may  be  all  right  provided  plans  and  records  be  kept,  giving  the 
requisite  information  in  respect  to  them,  but  with  no  such  information, 
and  the  men  who  have  done  the  work  gone  awray,  then  the  men  who 
have  ventured  to  open  these  works  up  finds  in  many  instances  they 
are  caught  in  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking  for  which  adequate 
preparations  have  not  been  made. 

Matthew  McGrath  has  two  men  prospecting  Dr.  MacKay’s  pro- 
perty,  and  has  cut  some  new  leads  which  were  very  small  but 
showed  gold. 

The  old  plough  lead  is  being  pumped  out  with  a  view  of  working. 
As  the  water  at  time  of  visit  was  not  out  I  could  not  see  what  it 
looked  like,  yet  I  do  know  it  is  a  wide  belt  and  will  require  a  lot  of 
timber  to  make  it  safe  before  opening  up  new  ground,  and  this  the 
manager  says  he  will  have  done  at  once. 

The  Canada  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Goldenville. — Mr  John  McQuarrie, 
Manager.  Fourteen  men  employed.  The  workings  in  the  “  Went¬ 
worth  ’  lead  were  being  pumped  out,  also  the  workings  of  another 
lead  to  the  south.  The  shaft  (an  old  one)  looked  very  rough  and  was 
undei’going  some  repairs. 

.  The  Anderson  Mine. — Five  men  are  employed  here,  also  3  or  4 
men  prospecting  east  of  McNaugh ton’s. 

The  Springfield  Mine. — R.  McNaughton,  Manager.  One  shaft  is 
down  GO  feet;  and  to  the  south  one  down  40  feet,  17  men  are  employed. 
There  is  a  tunnel  driven  south  300  feet,  cutting  15  belts  of  which  7 
show  gold.  These  are  other  shafts  being  opened  up.  This  mine  is 
showing  gold  very  well  and  looks  to  be  well  timbered  and  ventilated. 
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Ecum  Secv/m  Mine. — Malcolm  Camerou,  Manager.  Eleven  men 
employed  sinking  two  shafts  on  the  south  clip,  one  of  which  is  down 
GO  feet  and  the  other  40  feet. 

Harrigan  Cove. — Edward  Whidden,  Manager.  Four  men  employed 
sinking  on  the  Archibald  lead,  which  is  14  inches  thick,  here  then  is  a 
10  stamp  mill  in  good  running  order’,  also  a  small  portable  engine  for 
running  pump  and  sinking  purposes.  The  mine  has  been  idle  for  some 
time.  Some  parties  are  prospecting  on  this  locality  and  prospects  are 
very  encouraging. 

Tlte  Duffer  in  Gold  Mining  Co. — H.  Archibald,  Manager  ;  R. 
Irving,  Underground  Manager.  Fourteen  men  employed.  At  No.  3 
shaft  work  was  being  carried  on  at  the  date  of  visit.  There  is 
another  6  feet  belt  cut  south  of  the  present  work.  Preparations  are 
now  being  made  to  begin  sinking  in  the  belt  now  being  worked. 

Killag  Mine. — D.  S.  Turnbull,  Manager;  6  men  employed.  This 
mine  is  fairly  well  timbered  and  the  travelling  way  is  good.  They 
have  drifted  north  103  feet,  and  south  62  feet,  and  are  still  driving. 
These  drifts  are  down  100  feet.  The  main  shafts  is  1G6  feet  deep. 
There  is  a  very  good  10  stamp  mill  here,  also  a  rocker-breaker,  the 
one  passes  from  rock-breaker  to  the  milt  on  sheets.  The  mill  is  a 
self-feeder.  The  plant  is  arranged  very  well  to  handle  the  ore  cheaply. 
Good  rubber  hose  is  placed  around  the  buildings  in  case  of  fire — taken 
all  throughout  it  is  a  fairly  well-equipped  mine. 

Moose  River  Gold  Mines. — D.  Touquoy,  'Manager;  Thomas 
Reynolds,  Underground  Manager.  Twenty  men  are  employed.  The 
big  north  lead  and  little  north  lead  are  down  130  feet.  The  big  north 
is  very  much  broken  up  and  should  have  more  timber.  The  Under¬ 
ground  Manager  says  he  will  have  more  timber  placed  at  once.  The 
mine  is  well  ventilated  and  looks  fairly  well,  still  a  little  more  timber 
would  be  an  improvement  and  might  prevent  an  accident.  The  little 
copper  lead  is  also  down  130  feet.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  well 
timbered. 

The  Montreal  Mining  Co. — Robert  Russell  is  Manager,  and  has  6 
men  working  in  two  old  shafts  down  40  feet.  These  old  shafts  look 
rough.  Mr.  Russell  assures  me  he  is  going  to  timber  and  fix  up  the 
shaft  at  once. 

Andrew  McGregor  has  3  men  working  on  same  property  at  prin¬ 
cipally  surface  works,  which  appears  to  pay  very  well. 

James  Dull  has  6  men  working  on  tribute  in  a  shaft  60  feet  deep, 
same  property. 

Charles  Stevens  has  4  men  working  in  a  shaft  100  feet  deep,  these 
all  are  on  the  Montreal  property. 
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Timber  is  difficult  to  get  in  this  section,  all  those  men,  however, 
have  promised  to  pay  attention  to  the  timbering  and  have  some  more 
put  in  at  once. 

Caribou  Gold  Mines. 

Dickson  Mine. — H.  Dickson,  Manager.  Main  shaft  down  230 
feet.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition. 
On  the  “Touquoy  ”  flat  lead  so  called  which  is  now  being  worked,  a 
shaft  is  down  40  feet  and  5  men  employed,  and  also  7  men  erecting  a 
10  stamp  mill. 

Truro  Mining  Go. — G.  W.  Stewart,  Manager.  Main  shaft  down 
235  feet,  and  a  drift  is  down  some  200  feet,  in  which  they  have  driven 
west  125  feet  and  east  15  feet,  and  are  still  at  work  extending  the 
same  15  men  are  employed.  This  mine  has  been  idle  for  most  part 
of  the  year  and  has  only  properly  started  now. 

Lake  Lead  Mine. — W.  H.  Saunders,  Manager.  Fourteen  men 
employed.  This  mine  has  had  a  proper  good  timbering  since  1  was 
last  at  it,  and  is  now  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  very  broad  belt 
in  this  mine,  and  it  requires  lots  of  good  timber  to  keep  it  safe.  It  is 
now  down  say  100  feet  perpendicular,  and  300  feet,  on  a  very  high 
angle. 

I  am  sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 

WILLIAM  MADDEN,  Jr., 

Deputy  Lnspedor  of  Mines. 


GYPSUM. 


During  the  past  season  the  returns  of  gypsum  sales  so  far  as 
received  show  a  falling  off,  the  total  shipments  being  106,171  tons. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  developments  of  new  quarries,  etc. 


IRON  MINING. 


During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894,  the  New  Glasgow 
Iron,  Coal  and  Railway  Company  continued  mining  on  the  East 
River,  Pictou  County,  and  at  Arisaig,  Antigonish  County.  The 
returns  show  that  in  the  latter  County  1,376  tons  of  ore  were  mined 
from  the  Arisaig,  Ross  and  Iron  Brook  Mines  ;  and  that  in  Pictou 
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County  37,603  tons  were  mined  from  the  Cameron,  Black  Rock, 
Eraser  and  McDonald  Grant  Mines.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a 
contract  was  made  with  the  Torbrook  Iron  Company,  Annapolis 
County,  to  supply  some  Torbrook  ore,  for  mixture  with  the  East 
River  ores. 


The  following  totals  of  materials  were  used  at  the  Ferrona  furnace 
from  October  1st,  1893,  to  September  30th,  1894  : — 


Coke . . . 
Coal 
Ore .... 
Lime . . . 
Millscale 


40,826  Tons 
3,705  » 

59,171  » 

21,209  " 

1,735  " 


At  Londonderry  the  work  of  the  past  year  presents  no  special 
points  of  interest.  The  returns  show  that  the  East  and  West  mines 
were  worked,  yielding  9,214  tons,  ore  supplies  were  also  drawn  from 
Torbrook.  The  Lanark  limestone  quarry  yielded  8,893  tons  of  flux. 

Work  was  continued  as  usual  at  Torbrook.  The  returns  show  that 
21,664  tons  were  mined  for  furnace  supplies  at  Ferrona  and  London¬ 
derry.  Reports  have  been  received  of  discoveries  of  valuable  beds  of 
ore  in  this  district,  but  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  iron 
market  no  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  exploration,  here  or  at 
other  points  in  the  Province,  where  workable  deposits  are  believed 
to  exist. 


The  Pictou  Charcoal  Iron  Company  continued  mining  during  the 
year,  and  report  that  2,611  tons  of  ore  were  treated  in  the  furnace, 
which  was  put  in  blast  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that 
11,043  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and  sold. 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  GILPIN,  Jr., 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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Total 

Ymt 

Names. 

1st. 

Quarter. 

2nd. 

Quarter. 

3rd. 

Quarter. 

4th. 

Quarter. 

1894. 

1193. 

*ear  isya. 

iep,r  IHih. 

Nova  Scotia : 
Land  Sales  . 
Sea  Borne  . . 

Total  N.  S.... 
New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland  . 
P.  E.  Island  .  . . 
Quebec . 

110,502 

104,041 

104,595 

19,005 

101,201 

66,739 

60,941 

98,859 

383,239 

288,644 

281,851 

186,077 

220,543 

59,591 

34,612 

17,083 

150,599 

123 

8,468 

1 23,600 
50,440 
5,395 

167,940 

47,701 

21,187 

15,298 

243,998 

4,137 

42,936 

1,527 

159,800 

64.112 

36.184 

30,753 

439,915 

666 

27,670 

270 

671.883 

221,844 

97,378 

63,734 

877,743 

5,526 

79,837 

1,797 

467,928 

195,579 

42,419 

43,841 

719,805 

220 

16,099 

33 

43,231 

600 

763 

West  Indies .  .  . 
United  States  . 
Other  Countries 

Total . 

491,619 

224,029 

544,724 

759,370 

2,019,742 

1,485,924 

1893 

COAL. — General  Statement. 


1894, 

Produce. 

' 

Sold. 

Colliery 
Consump  - 
tion. 

1st.  Quarter  . ,...., . 

540,329 

491,619 

62,334 

2nd.  ,i  . 

325,354 

224,029 

50,581 

3rd,  i.  . 

602,839 

544,724 

40,572 

4th.  it  . 

731,713 

759,370 

45,065 

Total . 

2,200,235 

2,019,742 

198,552 

1893  . 

1,682,713 

1,485,024 

143,091 

COAL  PRODUCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30th,  189  k 


MINES  REPORT. 


Statement  of  Number  and  Classes  of  men  employed ,  etc.,  etc.,  at  each  Mine  during  the  1  ear 

ended  September  30,  1894 . 
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COAL. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Y  ears. 

Tons. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Duty. 

1850 

118,173 

24  ad. 

1872 

154  092 

75 

1851 

116,274 

n 

1873 

264,760 

II 

1852 

87,542 

ii 

1874 

138,336 

II 

1853 

120,764 

it 

1875 

89,746 

II 

1854 

139,125 

Free. 

1876 

71,634 

II 

1855 

103,222 

11 

1877 

118,216 

II 

1856 

126,152 

II 

1878 

88,495 

II 

1857 

123,335 

II 

1879 

51,641 

II 

1858 

186,743 

II 

1880 

123,423 

II 

1859 

122,720 

II 

1881 

113,728 

II 

1860 

149,289 

11 

1882 

99,302 

II 

1861 

204,457 

II 

1883 

102,755 

11 

1862 

192,612 

II 

1884 

64.515 

M 

1863 

282,775 

II 

1885 

34,483 

II 

1864 

347,594 

II 

1886 

66,003 

II 

1865 

465,194 

II 

1887 

73,892 

II 

1866 

404,252 

II 

1888 

30,198 

II 

1867 

338,492 

SI  25 

1889 

29,986 

II 

1868 

228,132 

II 

1890 

50,854 

II 

1869 

257,485 

II 

1891 

25,431 

# 

1870 

168,180 

II 

1892 

13,883 

II 

1871 

165,431 

II 

*1893 

16,099 

II 

-f-1894 

79,837 

40 

Note. — The  quantities  given  for  the  years  1852  to  1872  are  on  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Philadelphia,  and  are  probably  under-estimated. 


*  Nine  months  only.  • 

+  Note.— After  August  1st,  1894.  duty  on  Bound  Coal  46  cents,  on  Culm  or 
Slack,  15  cents. 
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Nova  Scotia  Goal  Sales.  1785  to  1894.  (Inclusive.) 


Yea'. 

Sales. 

Total. 

Year. 

Sales. 

Total. 

1785 

1,668 

1841 

148,298 

Forw  d  1,208,150 

1786 

2,000 

1842 

129,708 

1787) 

1843 

105,161 

1788  ( 

1844 

108,482 

1789  ( 

1845 

150,674 

1790  J 

14,439 

1846 

147,506 

1791 

2,670 

1847 

201,650 

1792 

2,143 

1848 

187,643 

1793 

1,926 

1849 

174,592 

1794 

4,405 

1850 

180,084 

1,533,798 

1795 

5,320 

1851 

153,499 

1796 

5,249 

1852 

188,076 

1797 

6,039 

1853 

217,416 

1798 

5,948 

1854 

-  234,812 

1799 

8,947 

1855 

238,215 

1800 

8,401 

51,048 

1856 

253,492 

1801 

5,7/5 

1857 

294,198 

1802 

7,769 

1858 

226,725 

1803 

6,601 

1859 

270,293 

1804 

5.976 

1860 

322,593 

2,399,319 

1805 

10,130 

1861 

326,429 

1806 

4,938 

1862 

395,637 

1807 

5,119 

1863 

429,351 

1808 

6,616 

1864 

576,935 

1809 

8,919 

1865 

635,586 

1810 

8,609 

70,442 

1866 

558,520 

1811 

8,516 

1867 

471,185 

1812 

9,570 

1868 

453,624 

1813 

9,744 

1869 

511,795 

1814 

9,866 

1870 

568,277 

4,927,339 

1815 

9,336 

1871 

596,418 

1816 

8,619 

1872 

785,914 

1817 

9,284 

1873 

811,106 

1818 

7,920 

1874 

749,127 

1819 

8,692 

1875 

1706,795 

1820 

9,980 

91,527 

1876 

634,207 

1821 

11,388 

1877 

697,065 

1822 

7,512 

1878 

693,511 

1823) 

1879 

688,628 

1824  !■ 

27,000 

1880 

954,659 

7,317,430 

1825  J 

1881 

1,035,014 

1826 

12,600 

1882 

1,250,179 

1827 

12,149 

1883 

1,297,523 

1828 

20,967 

1884 

1,261,650 

1829 

21,935 

1885 

1,254,510 

1830 

27,269 

140,820 

1886 

1,373,666 

1831 

37,170 

1887 

1,519,684 

1832 

50,369 

1888 

1,576,692 

1833 

64,743 

1889 

1,755,107 

1834 

50,813 

1890 

1,786,111 

13,910,136 

1835 

56,434 

1891 

1,849,945 

1,819,945 

1836 

107,593 

1892 

1,752,934 

1,752,934 

1837 

118,942 

*1893 

1,485,924 

1,485,924 

1838 

106,730 

• 

1894 

2,019,742 

2,019,742 

1839 

145,962 

Total . 

- - - 

1840 

101,198 

839,954 

38,404,717 

SUMMARY. 


1785  to  1790  . 14,349 

1791  to  1800  . y. . 51,048 

1801  to  1810  . 70,452 

1811  to  1820  .  91,527 

1821  to  1830  . 140,820 

1831  to  1840  . . 839,954 


1841 

to 

1850  . 

. .*. . 1,533,798 

1851 

to 

1860  . 

1861 

to 

1870  . 

1871 

to 

1880  . 

. 7,317,430 

1881 

to 

1890  . 

*Nine  months  only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RETURNS. 


IRON  ORE. 

Tons. 

Pictou  Charcoal  Iron  Co .  13,655 

New  Glasgow  Iron  Coal  &  Ry.  Co . .  .  . .  38,979 

Londonderry  . .  9,214 

Torbrook . .  21,664 


83,512 


MANGANESE. 


Tons.  Value. 

Truro . .  14  $701.00 

Walton .  10  675.00 


SAND,  Etc. 


Tons.  Value. 

Silica  Co.,  Inverness  Co . .  76  $725.00 


BUILDING]  STONE,  Etc. 


Tons.  Value. 

Antigonisb  .  17  $64.00 

Wallace .  1462  23009.00 


GRINDSTONES,  Etc. 


Tons.  Value. 

River  Hebert . . .  $6581.00 


GYPSUM. 


Tons.  Value. 

St.  Anne .  950  $900.00 

Windsor .  80006  80006.00 

Cheverie . . . 18205  10287.00 

Walton . 7010  6336.00 


Total,  106,171  $97,529.00 
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INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY. 

Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Tons  of  Goal  received  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  Stations,  from  the  Mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year 
ended  the  30th  September,  189  f. 


Destination. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Halifax . 

54,818f 

Bedford . 

72 3f- 

Windsor  Junction  .  . 

10,709f 

Wellington . 

88 

Enfield . 

326 

Elmsdale  . 

2401 

Milford . 

66 

Shubenacadie . 

490 

Stewiacke . 

699£ 

Brookfield  . 

90* 

Truro  . 

11,4124 

Valiev . 

12 

West  River . 

77 

Glengarry  . 

18 

Hopewell . 

1,597 

Ferrona  Junction.  . . 

87,3704 

Stellarton . 

10,161 

New  Glasgow . 

6,866 

Trenton . . . 

34,613 

Pictou  Landing  .... 

51,605 

Merigomish . 

162 

Avondale . 

58 

James  River . 

22 

Antigonish . 

2,545* 

South  River  . 

24 

Heatherton . 

58 

Bayfield . 

23 

Tracadie  . 

94 

Harbor  au  Bouche  . . 

75 

Mulgrave  . 

1,598 

Orangedale . 

11 

Grand  Narrows  . .  .  . 

227 

Boisdale . 

11 

North  Sydney . 

7 

Leiches  Creek . 

55 

Belmont  . 

82 

Debert . 

18 

East  Mines . 

30 

Destination. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Londonderrv . 

31,271 

Greenville . 

18 

Oxford  Junction  .  .  . 

6 

Oxford  . 

6044 

Pugwash  Junction.. 

12 

Pug  wash . 

509 

Wallace  . 

212 

Tatamagouche  . 

341 

Denmark  . . . 

102 

River  John . 

405f 

Scotsburn  . 

441 

Pictou  . 

7,2144 

Spring  Hill . 

16 

Athol  . 

18 

Maccan . 

12 

Nappan  . 

72 

Amherst . . 

10,212 

Aulac  . 

241 

Sackville . 

3,156 

Dorchester . 

1,018 

Memramcook . 

4994 

Painsec  Junction  .  .  . 

•  6 

Shediac . 

276 

Point  du  Chene  .... 

78 

Moncton . 

22,5764 

Salisbury .  . 

1,176 

Petitcodiac . 

5644 

Penobsquis . 

261 

Sussex  . . 

263 

Apohaqui . 

12 

Norton  . 

41 

Bloomfield . 

24 

Hampton  . 

2154 

Rothesay . 

114 

Coldbrook  . 

4,037 

St.  John  . . 

3,231 

Harcourt  . 

12 

Kent  Junction . 

502 
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INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY — Continued. 


Destination. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Chatham  Junction.. 

2,871| 

Derby  Junction  .... 

24 

Newcastle . 

30 

Gloucester  Junction  . 

542 

Bathurst . 

59 

Petite  Roche . 

6 

Jaccjuet  River . 

6 

New  Mills  . 

12 

Charlo  . 

0 

Dalhousie  Junction  . 

41 

Dalhousie . 

G 

Campbellton  . 

17 

Metapedia  . 

948 

Amqui  . 

6 

Little  Metis . 

6 

St.  Octave  . 

12 

Ste.  Flavie  . 

18 

Rimouski . 

12 

Bic  . 

6 

St.  Blois  . 

6 

Destination. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Isle  Verte . 

6 

St.  Ar.sene  . 

18 

Riv.  du  Loup . 

2,0241 

St  Henri . 

10,6601 

Chaudiere . 

74,680' 

Levis  . 

612 

G.T.  Ry.  via  Chaud’re. 

18,9001 

C.  P.  R.  via  St.  John . 

7,908| 

Total . 

483,302 

Forward  from 

Stellarton . 

210,458 

Westville . 

16,485 

New  Glasgow . 

29,113i 

Sydney  . 

13,621 

Spring  Hill . 

196,704 

Maccan . 

26,920i 

Total . 

483,302 
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Annual  Statement  of  Ore  Mined,  September  30th,  1893,  to 
September  30th,  1893,  by  the  Pictou  Charcoal- 
Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Briclgeville,  N.  S. 


1893. 

Long  tons. 

Oct. 

Mined  and  Shipped . 

1466.8 

Nov. 

II 

"  . 

1567.8 

Dec. 

II 

II 

1087.5 

1894 

Jan. 

II 

91 

357.3 

Feb. 

II 

II  . 

697.7 

March 

11 

II 

947.5 

April 

II 

II 

799.5 

May 

II 

II 

1077.0 

II 

and  used  in  Furnace . 

51.8 

—  - - — 

1128.8 

June 

II 

II 

Shipped  . 

583.0 

II 

II 

used  in  Furnace . 

655.0 

—  — - - — 

1238.0 

July 

11 

II 

Shipped  . 

729.0 

II 

II 

used  in  Furnace . 

631.0 

1360.0 

Aug. 

II 

11 

Shipped . 

917.5. 

II 

II 

used  in  Furnace . 

640.0 

1557.5 

Oct. 

II 

II 

Shipped  . 

812.6 

II 

li 

used  in  Furnace . 

634.0 

— 

1446.6 

Total  number  of  tons . . 

(2240)  mined.  13,665.0 

ERNST  A.  SJOSTEDT, 

Manager. 


Pictou  Charcoal-Iron  Co. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mine  about  50,  (includ¬ 
ing  2  foreman,  2  timbermen,  3  boys  and  43  miners  and  helpers  ;) 
average  number  of  days  labor  per  man  and  month  25. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RETURNS. 


The  following  returns  show  the  number  of  men  employed  at  the 
different  mines  of  the  New  Glasgowlron  Coal  and  Railway  Co.,  during 
the  past  year  and  the  number  of  days  work  performed  above  and 
below  ground  : — 


Arisaig. 

East  River. 

Antigonish  Co. 

Pictou  Co. 

Tons  raised . 

. .  1,376 

37,603 

Men  employed  below 

ground . .  4 

255 

Days  labor . 

.  240 

24,383 

Men  employed  above 

ground . .  50 

104 

Days  labor . 

.  3,890 

12,109 

TORBROOK  IRON  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

Torbrook,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S. 

Returns  For  Year  Ending  Sept.  30th,  1894. 


Month. 

Above  Ground 

1893. 

Men. 

Days. 

October  . 

17 

494 

November  . . ,  . . 

16 

425 

December . 

1894. 

19 

515 

January  . 

20 

570 

February  . 

21 

568 

March . 

22 

643 

April . 

24 

577 

May . . 

26 

645 

June . 

25 

607 

July . 

24 

91 

August . 

11 

67 

September . 

11 

266 

Underground 

.  <3 

Amt.  of  Ore. 

O  -3 

Men. 

Days. 

Lg.  Tons. 

Cwt. 

68 

51 

55 

671 

799 

1095 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

55 

1195 

1066 

1142 

702 

1099 

1179 

91 

52 

3 

3 

44 

53 

53 

3 

3 

3 

26 

388 

1 

21,664 

1300 

J.  S.  LECKIE, 
Manager  Torbrook  Iron  Co. 
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LONDONDERRY  IRON  CO. 

East  Mines. 

OVERGROUND.  UNDERGROUND. 


Tj 

TJ 

O 

05 

1893. 

£  d 

02 

3  c 

GO 

JD  J 

ru  5 

CO 

>■» 

S  g 

co 

>-» 

52  S 

d 

p 

CO  feH 

Q 

m  ^ 

23 

P 

Q 

October . 

1 

34 

1 

12 

3 

46 

3 

-  46 

November  . .  . 

1 

24 

1 

24 

2 

42 

2 

42 

December .... 

1 

24 

1 

23 

3 

49 

2 

18 

1894 

January  . 

1 

24 

1 

26 

3 

32 

3 

32 

February  .... 

1 

24 

1 

24 

4 

60 

4 

60 

March . 

1 

24 

1 

26 

5 

102 

5 

102 

April . 

1 

24 

1 

23 

3 

45 

3 

45 

May . 

1 

24 

1 

27 

3 

50 

2 

36 

June . 

1 

24 

1 

27 

3 

64 

3 

64 

J  uly . 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

#  * 

,  . 

• 

•  •  •  • 

August . 

.  . 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

28 

1 

24 

September  . .  . 

1 

24 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

34 

1 

16 

Ore* mined  to  September  30th,  1894,  642  tons. 


THE  LONDONDERRY  IRON  CO’Y.,  Ltd., 
Acadia  Mines,  N.  S.,  Nov.  22nd.,  1894.  By  G.  R. 


West  Mines. 

OVERGROUND.  UNDERGROUND. 


1893. 

T)  . 

®  P 

P-H  O 

GO 

>> 

T5 

0 

•r"<  J- 

to 

73 

-S  d 
rz  ® 

CO 

>> 

H3 

3  d 

J4  © 

to 

>> 

m 

e3 

fi 

££ 

P 

c3 

ft 

« 

23 

P 

c3 

Q 

October . 

i 

3 

1 

105 

17 

295 

11 

122 

November  .  .  . 

i 

16 

6 

122 

18 

405 

6 

125 

December .... 

i 

22 

5 

73 

14 

290 

9 

163 

1894. 

January  . 

5 

104 

14 

181 

13 

135 

February  .... 

.  . 

•  . 

6 

123 

14 

302 

20 

304 

March . 

, , 

4 

118 

23 

592 

17 

285 

April . 

# . 

.  . 

7 

229 

15 

286 

21 

457 

May  . 

i 

27 

5 

156 

17 

362 

29 

538 

June . 

i 

27 

9 

172 

15 

311 

29 

355 

J  uly  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

August . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

7 

30 

•  • 

•  •  • 

September  . .  . 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  •  • 

20 

474 

5 

108 

Ore  mined 

to  September  30th, 

1894, 

8,572  tons,  3 

cwt. 

THE 

LONDONDERRY  IRON  CO’Y.,  Ltd., 

Acadia  Mines,  N.  S.,  Nov. 

22nd.,  1894. 

By  G. 

R. 
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LANARK  LIMESTONE  QUARRY. 


OVERGROUND. 


1893. 

Skilled 

Men. 

Days. 

Unskilled 

Men. 

Days. 

October . 

.  1 

13 

2 

18 

November . 

. 

10 

210 

December . 

1894. 

* 

16 

184 

January  . 

IS 

302 

February  . 

27 

295 

March . 

35 

353 

April . 

22 

355 

May . 

33 

534 

June . 

13 

52 

July . 

m  m 

August . 

September . 

.  . 

•  •  • 

Limestone  quarried  to  September  30th,  1894,  8893  tons. .. 

THE  LONDONDERRY  IRON  CO’Y.,  Ltd, 
Acadia  Mines,  N.  S,  November  31st,  1894. 


Statement  of  Articles  the  Produce  of  Canadian  Mines,  Exported 
from  Halifax,  for  the  year  ending  30tli  June,  189 f. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value,  S 

Asbestos  . 

93 

$  6402 

Coal . 

45340 

140410 

Cold  in  Bars . 

279697 

Gold,  Nuggets,  Quartz. . 

.  II 

45 

Gypsum . 

381 

420 

Oil  Coal  or  Kerosine. .  . . 

1198 

248 

Manganese . 

14f 

1540 

Platinum . 

2791 

2372 

Total,  the  Produce  of  Canada. 

$431134 

RE POET 


OF  THE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 


SEPTEMBER 


30,  1895. 


HALIFAX,  N.  S.: 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  Queen’s  Printer 

1896. 


WrM.  Macnab,  Printer,  3  Prince  St.,  Halifax. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 


REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 

30,  1895. 


To  His  Honor  Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  <&c. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor, — 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  to  Your  Honor  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  containing  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
mining  operations,  together  with  statistical  information  compiled  by 
him  from  official  and  other  returns. 

I  remain, 

Your  Honors  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  E.  CHURCH, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines. 


Halifax,  December  6th,  1895. 


REPORT 


ON  THE 

MINES  OF  NOYA  SCOTIA, 

By  EDWIN  GILPIN,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.,  Ll.  D., 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA. 


To  the  Honorable 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 

Halifax,  December  4-th,  1895. 


Charles  E.  Church,  M.  P.  P.,  M.  E.  C., 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines  : — 


Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Mines  of 
Nova  Scotia. 


The  following  summary  shows,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  mineral  production  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30th, compared  with  that  for  the  year  ending  September  30th 
1894:—  &  v 


Year  ending 
Sep.  30, 
1894. 


Year  ending 
Sep.  30, 
1895. 


Gold . 

Iron  Ore . 

Manganese  Ore  . 
Coal  raised* 
Coke  made*  . . . 
Gy psu  m-f  . . , . 
Grindstonesj  etc 
Limestone 
Copper  Ore  . . . . 


19,980 

83,512 

24 

...  2  200,235 
59,638 
...  106,171 

6,581 
. . .  .  30,000 


22,112 

79,636 

110 

2,089,245 

41497 

133,300 

17189 

30,176 


*Ton  of  2,240  lbs. 
t  Amount  exported. 
1  Value  in  dollars. 
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During  the  past  season,  owing  to  delays  in  the  appointment  of 
instructors,  no  examination  was  held  for  granting  certificates  to 
enginemen.  It  is  expected  that  the  Schools  of  Instruction  will 
shortly  be  started  and  examinations  held  before  the  spring.  An 
examination  was  held  last  spring  for  granting  certificates  to  managers, 
underground  managers  and  overmen.  None  of  the  candidates  for 
managers’  certificates  passed.  The  following  received  certificates  as 
underground  managers  : — 

Chas.  Rennie,  Springhill. 

W.  K.  Munro,  Westville. 

Dan.  McNeil, 

Jas.  H.  Quigley,  “ 

The  following  received  certificates  as  overmen : 

Geo.  Williams,  Stellarton. 

Rory  Campbell,  do. 

John  T.  Morrison,  Westville. 

John  D.  Keith,  do. 

J.  D.  Maxwell,  do. 

John  Gray,  do. 

Edwin  P.  White,  do. 

John  Long,  Thorburn. 

A.  G.  McLeod,  do. 

James  Murphy,  Springhill. 

R.  J.  McDonald,  do. 

James  P.  McNeil,  do. 

John  McDonald,  Cow  Bay. 

D.  K.  McVicar,  do. 

John  Ferguson,  do. 

In  September  an  examination  was  held  for  managers,  and  the 
following  passed : 

Malcolm  Blue,  Springhill. 

A.  B.  Wilson,  do. 

J.  J.  McKenzie,  do. 

Thomas  Blackwood,  Jogging. 

Henry  McCarther,  do. 

Thomas  J.  Brown,  Victoria. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  samples  of  Nova 
Scotia  minerals  being  prepared  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  London. 

The  following  list  shows  the  samples  forwarded,  which  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  Institute  authorities  : 
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Box  No.  1. 

Coal — Westville.  Pictou  Co.,  Intercolonial  Coal  Co. 

11  Joggins,  Cumberland  Co.,  Canada  Coal  &  Ry.  Co. 

Marble — Walton,  Hants  Co.,  W.  Macnab. 

Red  Ochre — Truro,  Colchester  Co. 

Brown  Hematite — Dean  Settlement,  Halifax  Co. 

Red  Hematite — Clifton,  Colchester  Co. 

11  Newton  Mills,  do. 

Barytes — Stewiacke,  do. 

2  Gypsum— Halifax  Co. 

4  Clays —  do. 

Umber — Truro,  Colchester  Co. 

Manganese  Ore — Truro,  do. 

Brown  Hematite — Springville,  Pictou  Co. 

Bog  Iron  Ore — Ingonish,  Victoria  Co. 

Brown  Hematite — St.  Mary’s,  Guysboro  Co. 

Magnetite — St.  George’s  R.,  Cape  Breton  Co. 

Fire  Clay — Stellarton,  Pictou  Co.,  Acadia  Coal  Co. 

11  (ground)  do.  do. 

Manganiferous  Hematite — East  River,  Pictou)  Co.,  New  Glasgow, 
I.  C.  &  Ry.  Co. 

Red  Hematite — Blanchard,  Pictou  Co.,  do. 

11  do.  do.  do. 

No.  3  Foundry  Pig — Ferrona,  do.  do. 

Coke —  do.  do. 

Bessemer  Hematite  Pig —  do.  do. 

No.  1  Foundry  Pig —  do.  do. 

Brown  Hematite — Bridgeville,  do.  do. 

Country  Rock — Torbrook,  Annapolis  Co.,  Torbrook  Iron  Co. 

Red  Hematite —  do.  do.  do. 

Specular  Ore — East  River,  Pictou  Co. 

Magnetite — Torbrook,  Annapolis  Co.,  J.  H.  Hall. 

11  Nictaux,  do.  do. 

“  do.  do.  do. 

Shell  Ore —  do.  do.  do. 

Box  No.  2. 

Specular  Iron  Ore — Bridgeville,  Pictou  Co.,  New  Glasgow  I.  C.  & 


R’y  Co. 

No.  2  Foundry  Pig — Ferrona, 

do. 

do. 

Gray  Forge  Pig,  do. 

do. 

do. 

Red  Hematite — Sutherland’s  River,  Pictou  Co.,  S.  H.  Holmes. 
Manganese  Ore — Bridgeville,  Pictou  Co.,  New  Glasgow  I  C.  &  R’y  Co. 
Antimony  Ore — Rawdon,  Hants  Co. 

Brown  Hematite — Black  Rock,  East  River,  Pictou  Co. 

Micaceous  Iron  Ore,  do.  do. 

Manganese  Ore — Near  Truro,  Colchester  Co. 

2  samples  Manganese  Ore — Tennycape,  Hants  Co.,  J.  L.  Jennison. 
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Red  Hematite — Grand  Lake,  Halifax  Co. 

Manganese  Ore — Near  Tennycape,  Hants  Co. 

Coke — Sample  to  go  with  Coke  in  Box  No.  8. 

Auriferous  Quartz  with  Mispeckel,  etc. — Montagu,  Halifax  Co. 
Manganese  Ore — Tennycape,  Hants  Co. 

ii  Walton,  do. 

Specular  Ore — East  River,  Pictou  Co.,  S.  H  Holmes. 
Manganese  Ore — West  Branch,  East  River,  Pictou  Co. 

ii  Cheverie,  Hants  Co. 

Micaceous  Iron  Ore — East  River,  Pictou  Co.,  S.  H.  Holmes. 
Lead  Ore — Smithfield,  Hants  Co.,  G.  E.  Francklyn. 

2  Eire  Brick — Acadia  Coal  Co  ,  Stellarton,  Pictou  Co. 

Red  Hematite — Canaan  Mtn.,  Annapolis  Co.,  J.  H.  Hall. 


Limestone — Nictaux  Falls,  Annapolis  Co., 

do. 

Magnetite — Bents,  Nictaux 

do. 

do. 

Brown  Hematite-Londonderry,  Colchester  Co.,  Londonderry  Iron  Co. 

Ankerite — 

do. 

do. 

Brown  Hematite — 

do. 

do. 

Spathic  Iron  Ore — 

do. 

do. 

Specular  Ore — East  Mines 

do. 

do. 

Brown  Hematite — W.  Mines, 

do. 

do. 

I! 

do. 

do. 

,,  E.  Mines, 

do. 

do. 

Red  Hematite — Torbrook,  Annapolis  Co.,  Torbrook  Iron  Co.  for  mix¬ 


ture  at  Londonderry,  Col.  Co. 

Box  No.  3. 


Coal — Stellarton,  Pictou  Co.,  Acadia  Coal  Co. 

Sample  Building  Stone. 

Coal — Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  General  Min.  Asstn. 

Ankerite  and  Spathic  Ore — Londonderry,  Colchester  Co.,  London¬ 
derry  Iron  Co. 

Magnesian  Iron  Ore — 

Specular  and  Spathic  Ore — 

Brown  Hematite — West  Mines, 

Limonite —  n 

ir  Manganiferous —  n 
Spathose  Ore  with  Vein  Rock — 

Sample  Limonite — 
ii 

Specular  Ore  and  Felspar — 

Ankerite — East  River,  Pictou  Co  . 

Brown  Hematite — East  River,  Pictou  Co.,  S.  H.  Holmes. 

Fibrous  Hemonite,  Sample — Londonderry,  Colchester  Co. 
Limestone— Brookfield,  Colchester  Co.  Flux  used  at  Londonderry. 
Specular  and  Limonite — Londonderry,  Colchester  Co. 

Specular  Ore — St.  Peter’s,  Cape  Breton. 

Brown  Hematite — Sutherland’s  River,  Pictou  Co. 

Specular  Iron  Ore — Lochaber,  Antigonish  Co. 

Limestone — Brookfield,  Colchester  Co, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

S.  H.  Holmes. 

do. 

do. 
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Box  No.  4. 

Samples  Building  Stone. 

Box  No.  5. 

Samples  Building  Stone. 

Box  No.  6. 

Samples  Building  Stone. 

Box  No.  7. 

Samples  Building  Stone. 

Box  No.  8. 

Sample  Building  Stone— Wallace,  Cumberland  Co. 

Sample  Washed  and  Unwashed,  Slack — New  Glasgow  I.  Co.  &  R’y. 
Co.,  Ferrona,  Pictou  Co. 

Sample  Coke — N.  G  I.  Co.  &  R’y.  Co.,  Ferrona,  Pictou  Co. 

Red  Hematite — Fall  Brook,  Pictou  Co.,  S.  H.  Holmes. 

Brown  Hematite — Brookfield,  Hants  Co. 

Specular  Iron  Ore — St.  Peter’s,  Cape  Breton. 

Manganiferous  Iron  Ore — Cameron  Mine,  East  River,  Pictou  Co. 

ii  The  Gore,  Hants  Co. 

Copper  Pyrites — Coxheath,  C.  Breton  Eastern  Develop.  Co. 

do.  do.  do. 

Brown  Hematite — Shubenacadie,  Hants  Co. 

it  Lochaber,  Antigonish  Co. 

Manganese  Ore — Stephen’s  Mine,  Tennycape,  Hants  Co. 

Brown  Hematite — Bridgeville,  Pictou  Co.,  to  90  in  Box  10,  exhibit  of 
Pictou  Charcoal  Iron  Co. 

Box  No.  9. 

Samples  of  Steel  made  from  Nova  Scotia  Iron  Ores — Nova  Scotia 
Steel  Co.,  Trenton,  Pictou  Co. 


Box  No.  10. 

Exhibit  of  Ores,  Fluxes,  etc. — Pictou  Charcoal  Iron  Co.,  Bridgeville, 
Pictou  Co. 

Box  11,  12,  13. 


Pictures  illustrating  Nova  Scotia  Scenery. 


Box  No.  14. 

Copper  Pyrites  with  Galena,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  Junction  Car¬ 
boniferous  and  Silurian  (?) — Ohio,  Antigonish  Co.,  F.  H.  Mason. 
Nodules  Iron  Pyrites,  Permo-carboniferous — Waugh’s  River,  Col¬ 
chester  Co.,  F.  H.  Mason. 
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Copper  Pyrites  and  Micaceous  Iron  Ore,  Devonian — Lochaber,  Anti- 
gonish  Co.,  F.  H.  Mason. 

Copper  Pyrites,  Devonian — College  Grant,  Antigonish  Co.,  F.  H. 
Mason. 

Copper  Pyrites  and  Spathic  Iron  Ore,  Devonian — Poison  Lake, 
Antigonish  Co.,  F.  H.  Mason. 

Sulphuride  of  Copper  and  Carbonate,  Permo-carboniferous — Waugh’s 
River,  Colchester  Co.,  F.  H.  Mason. 

Magnetite — Digby  Neck,  Digby  Co. 

10  specimens  Quartz  and  other  minerals  from  Triassic  Trap,  North 

Mountain,  Nova  Scotia. 

17  do.  do. 

7  specimens  Metallic  Copper  from  trap  and  volcanic  ash — North 
Mountain  Triassic  Trap. 

Barytes — Stewiacke,  Colchester  Co.,  Carboniferous. 

Clay  Ironstone — Maccan,  Cumberland  Co.,  Upper  Carboniferous. 
Mountain  Leather — Sugar  Loaf,  Cumberland  Co. 

Manganese  Ore — St.  Peter’s,  Cape  Breton. 

Antimony  Ore — Kennetcook,  Hants  Co. 

Lead  Ore — Arichat,  C.  B.,  Devonian. 

Limonite — Brookfield,  Colchester  Co.,  Carb.  Lower. 

Red  Hematite — Old  Barns,  Colchester  Co.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Magnetite — Kempton,  Colchester  Co.,  Devonian  (?) 

Red  Hematite — Webster’s  Mt.,  Pictou  Co.,  Upper  Silurian. 

Bedded  Red  Hematite — Webster’s  Mt.,  Pictou  Co.,  Upper  Silurian. 

11  Specimens  Gypsum — Lower  Carb. 

Lead  Ore — Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  Devonian. 

Box  15. 

Mineral  map  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Box  16. 

Photos  N.  S.  Scenery. 

Box  17. 

Photos  N.  S.  Scenery. 

Box  18. 

3  Samples  N.  S.  Granite — Nictaux,  Annapolis  Co. 

10  Specimens  Gold  Quartz,  1  Sample  Coal  —  Acadia  Coal  Co. 
Stellarton,  Pictou  Co. 

1  Box  Samples  Specular  Iron  Ore  forwarded  by  S.  H.  Holmes  in 
response  to  enquiry  made  per  Curator,  Can.  Sec.  Imperial 
Institute. 
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COAL  TRADE. 


The  coal  trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ended  September 
30th,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1894,  are  as  follows  : — 

1894.  1895. 


Nova  Scotia .  671,883  Tons.  633,041  Tons. 

New  Brunswick .  221,844  11  228,525  11 

P.  E.  Island .  63,734  »•  81,492  •* 

Newfoundland .  97,378  11  63,232  * 

Quebec . . . .  877,743  11  740,098  » 

West  Indies  . . .  .......  5,526  11  11,872  11 

United  States .  79,837  11  73,097  11 

Other  Countries  .  1,707  11  . 


These  sales  show  decreases  in  the  business  at  home,  and  with 
Newfoundland,  Quebec,  United  States,  etc.,  and  slight  increases  in 
those  to  New  Brunswick,  P.  E.  Island,  and  the  West  Indies. 
I  am  aware  of  no  special  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  coal  trade 
during  the  past  season.  There  have  been  no  disturbances  of  trade, 
and  wages  and  freight  have  remained  practically  unchanged.  The 
general  quiet  in  business  is  presumably  the  cause,  at  the  date  of 
writing,  however,  business  at  the  mines  is  taking  a  shape  promising 
better  for  the  ensuing  year. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

In  Cumberland  County  the  sales  amounted  to  422,210  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  479,350  tons  in  1894.  The  production  of  Springhill  was 
381,032  tons,  and  of  the  Joggins  110,082  tons.  The  output  of  the 
other  mines  remained  unimportant. 

At  the  Springhill  mines  a  very  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  It  destroyed  the  west  and  north  Bank  Heads  as 
well  as  the  covered  trestle  connecting  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  a  new  bank  head  has  been  built  at  the  north  slope. 
The  west  slope  has  been  utilised  for  timber,  men,  etc.  After  the  fire 
room  was  found  in  the  east  slope  workings  for  many  of  the  men, 
and  much  of  the  coal  above  the  1900  feet  levels  left  standing  in 
pillars,  etc.,  has  been  taken  out. 

The  Canada  Coals  and  Railway  Company’s  operations  do  not 
present  many  new  points  of  interest  during  the  past  season.  The 
No.  3  slope  equipment  has  been  completed,  &c. 
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PICTOIJ  COUNTY. 

The  sales  were  368.784  tons,  as  compared  with  412,039  tons  in 
1894  ;  the  sales  to  Quebec  being  85,250  tons,  as  compared  with 
86,961  tons  in  1894. 

The  idleness  of  the  blast  furnaces  during  the  year  contributed 
materially  to  the  lessened  sales  of  this  county. 

Only  two  companies  were  in  operation,  the  Acadia  producing 
206,798  tons,  and  the  Intercolonial  209,538  tons. 

Operations  at  the  Acadia  Coal  Company’s  Acadia  colliery  were 
retarded  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  bank  head.  It  has  been  re¬ 
built  and  the  customary  operations  resumed, 

I  append  here  a  memo  on  this  fire,  as  well  as  on  that  at  Spring- 
hill,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Maddin,  Deputy  Inspector  : — 

Westville,  Dec.  27th,  1894. 

Edwin  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Mines,  Halifax,  N.  S.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  report  two  very  destructive  fires  which 
occurred  within  the  last  two  months.  The  first  was  at  the  Acadia 
Mine  on  November  20th.  It  started  at  7.30  p.  m.  in  a  portion  of  the 
bankhouse  which  was  reserved  for  repairing  boxes,  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  no  tire  used  in  the  building  for  three  or  four 
days  previous  to  the  fire.  There  were  several  barrels  of  water  in 
the  building,  and  a  good  force  pump  with  rubber  hose  attached,  but 
the  building  was  so  old  and  greasy  that  once  on  fire  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  save  it.  The  bank  house,  the  engine  house,  the  boiler 
shed  and  several  smaller  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  well-fought  battle  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  that  the 
slope  was  saved.  The  engine  and  boiler  house,  were  built  of  brick 
and  stone  with  iron  roofing,  so  that  comparatively  little  damage  was 
done  to  the  engine  or  boilers. 

The  next  fire  which  I  have  to  speak  about  took  place  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19th  at  Springhill  Mines.  At  5.45  a.  m.  a  fire  started  in  the 
west  bank  house.  The  west  and  north  slope  bank  houses  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  trestle  some  600  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  high  ;  this, 
with  the  two  bank  houses  attached,  would  make  a  total  length  of 
about  900  feet.  Now  these  buildings  were  well  equipped  for  fire, 
having  two  inch  pipes  running  the  full  length  of  the  trestle  with 
nipples  and  valves  every  90  or  100  feet,  and  a  coil  of  rubber  hose 
hung  at  each  valve;  then  there  were  buckets  hung  along  the  inside 
of  the  building,  and  on  the  floor  there  were  a  large  number  of  barrels 
of  water,  and  at  each  end  of  the  trestle  there  was  a  force  pump  to 
attach  to  the  pipes  in  the  building.  No  fire  was  used  in  these 
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buildings,  they  being  heated  by  steam.  They  were  also  lighted  by 
electricity,  but  the  lights  were  turned  off  for  some  10  hours  before 
the  fire  was  discovered.  Strange  to  say,  with  all  these  appliances 
for  fighting  fire,  and  the  assistance  of  a  chemical  engine  belonging 
to  the  town,  the  whole  structure,  with  the  north  engine  and  boiler 
Rouses,  an  endless  chain  engine,  an  engine  for  running  the  revolving 
screens,  two  sets  of  elevators,  and  5  coal  bins  which  have  a  capacity 
for  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  were  totally  destroyed,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  was  with  a  well-governed  fight  tthat  the  west 
■eDgine  house  and  boilers  were  saved. 

Much  credit  is  aiso  due  the  men  of  Springhill  in  saving  the  mines 
from  the  destruction  of  the  flames.  The  loss  to  the  Cumberland 
Coal  and  Railway  Company  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

i 

I  will  also  mention  another  fire  which  is  worthy  of  some  con¬ 
sideration.  On  December  19th,  at  about  5  p.  m.,  a  fire  started  in 
the  machine  shop  at  the  Drummond  Colliery.  There  was  a  box  in 
the  shop,  which  was  partly  filled  with  saw-dust,  and  was  used  for 
catching  the  drippings  from  the  oil  cans,  which  sat  on  a  shelf  right 
over  the  box.  Some  cotton  waste  got  gathered  in  the  box  among 
the  saw-dust  and  oil,  and  this  is  where  the  fire  originated.  The 
shop  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  lights  were  burning  when  the 
fire  was  seen,  and  the  men  working  close  by  noticed  the  fire,  and 
immediately  tore  the  box,  with  its  contents,  out  of  the  building 
before  any  damage  was  done.  No  one  knows  what  started  the  fire 
in  the  box. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  the  cotton  waste  at  the  Drummond  Col- 
lierjr  was  kept  in  a  barrel,  in  the  car  shed,  to  be  used  in  the  grease 
boxes  of  the  cars.  One  night  the  watchman  noticed  a  light,  and 
npon  going  to  see  the  cause  of  it,  he  found  the  barrel  of  waste  on 
fire,  and  he  only  got  there  in  time  to  save  the  car  shop  from  being 
destroyed. 

I  mention  these  last  fires  as  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and 
as  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  mine  managers  exercising  every  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  properties  and  interests 
entrusted  to  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  engine-houses 
should  not  be  built  of  combustible  materials,  and  that  they  should 
be  set  well  away  from  bank  heads,  grease  hovels,  etc.  ;  that  bank 
bead  trestles  should  be  built  of  iron  on  stone  instead  of  wood. 

I  remain  yours  truly. 

W.  MADDIN,  Jr., 

Dy.  Inspector. 
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Operations  in  the  main  seaui  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Foster 
pit  were  conducted  through  stone  drifts  from  the  Cage  and  Third 
seams,  but  were  abandoned,  as  the  coal  did  not  prove  merchantable. 
During  the  summer  a  commission  appointed  by  your  Honorable 
Government  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  history, 
causes,  and  effects  of  the  fires  in  the  Pictou  coal  seams.  The 
enquiry  was  confined  to  the  Vale  and  Albion  areas.  From  the 
information  elicited  a  report  will  be  prepared  and  submitted. 

At  the  Intercolonial  Colliery  many  improvements  have  been 
effected,  which  will  be  found  described  by  Mr.  Maddin  in  his  report. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  work  or  prospecting  was  done  in 
this  district  during  the  past  year. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  W.  Maddin,  Jr.,  Esq.,. 
Deputy  Inspector 

Westville,  N.  S.,  Oct.  4, 1895. 

E.  Gilpin,  Esq., 

Dep.  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Mines  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  con¬ 
densed  report  on  the  various^mines  in  the  districts  of  Pictou  and 
Cumberland  Counties  up  to  the  30th  day  of  September,  A.D.,  1895  : 

ACADIA  MINES,  WESTVILLE,  PICTOU  COUNTY. 

In  describing  the  work  carried  on  at  this  mine  last  year,  I  stated 
that  in  all  probability  the  3600  feet  lift  would  be  worked  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  and 
the  plant  transferred  to  the  4000  feet  lift.  The  hoisting  slope  and 
travelling  way  from  the  3000  feet  lift  to  the  4000  feet  lift  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  wooden  packs  placed  along  each  side.  It  has  also  been 
found  necessary  to  extend  the  packs  or  butts  in  both  hoisting  slope 
and  travelling  way  up  to  the  3000  feet  lift.  The  pressure  is  so 
great  it  seems  that  timber  placed  in  any  way  other  than  on  packs 
or  butts  is  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure.  The  return  airways  are, 
from  the  same  cause,  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  maintain  them 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  south  side  level  on  this  lift  has  now 
been  driven  2490  feet,  and  on  this  side  the  pitch  of  the  coal  has 
become  so  flat  the  coal  will  not  run  down  in  shoots.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  become  necessary  to  run  roads  up  hill.  On  account  of  this  and 
other  difficulties  the  management  at  the  time  of  building  the  new 
bankhead  i  educed  the  size  of  the  pit  boxes  considerably  so  as  to 
suit  the  changed  conditions  of  operations  in  the  mine,  thus  making 
the  boxes  much  easier  to  handle  in  up  hill  places,  and  also  affording 
better  opportunities  to  keep  the  roads  open.  This  lift  is  all  worked 
longwall,  necessitating  roads  to  be  kept  open  in  the  broken  ground. 
I  consider  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  boxes  to  be  of  material 
benefit  for  all  concerned. 
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The  north  side  level  is  in  2000  feet,  and  on  this  side  the  coal  is 
run  down  in  shoots  the  pitch  of  the  coal  being  steeper  than  on  the 
south  side.  The  second  shoot  is  almost  driven  through,  and  it  is 
intended  to  commence  work  at  the  third  one  right  away.  When 
the  level  was  in  1800  feet  they  struck  a  fault  (down  throw)  and 
had  to  strip  60  or  70  feet  of  stone  before  the  coal  was  obtained. 
No  explosives  were  used  in  this  work.  They  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  gas  to  contend  with.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1894, 
the  bank  house  and  connections  were  destroyed  by  fire,  thereby 
causing  the  mine  to  be  idle  for  2  or  3  months.  A  temporary  engine 
was  erected  to  assist  in  making  repairs,  &c.,  until  the  main  engine 
was  repaired  and  a  new  bank  house  built.  The  new  bank  house  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  automatic 
cages  and  tipples.  The  coal  is  taken  from  the  slope  mouth  to  bank- 
head  by  automatic  cages  and  the  empty  boxes  returned  by  the  same 
means  to  the  slope  mouth.  , 

THIRD  SEAM  CAGE  PIT  SEAM  AND  FORD  PIT  SEAM,  ALBION  MINES, 

ACADIA  COAL  CO. 

I  have  grouped  the  above  seams  together  because  their  workings 
are  closely  connected.  By  way  of  the  third  seam  slope  the  coals 
from  no  less  than  4  seams  are  drawn  to  the  surface,  viz  : — Third 
Seam,  Cage  pit  seam,  4  ft.  seam,  and  Ford  pit  seam.  In  the  Third 
seam,  with  the  exception  of  some  work  done  in  No.  2  balance,  west 
side,  not  very  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  The  pillars 
in  this  balance,  No.  2,  are  quite  as  large  as  those  left  in  No.  1  bal¬ 
ance  and  would  appear  sufficiently  large  to  support  this  section  of 
the  mine,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  January  last,  indications 
were  sufficiently  alarming  to  show  that  a  “  creep  ”  was  not  very  far 
distant,  and  since  that  time  the  management  have  had  considerable 
trouble  to  preserve  the  return  airways  and  levels. 

The  sinking  in  the  Cage  pit  seam  to  which  I  made  reference  in  my 
last  report  as  being  down  a  distance  of  200  feet  is  now  down  727 
feet.  I  further,  in  said  report,  made  reference  to  longwall  working. 
This  is  in  the  4  ft.  seam  and  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  year ; 
they  are  now  in  2,850  feet  west  side  from  bottom  of  slope.  The  Cage 
pit  seam  underlying  this  4  ft.  seam  is  worked  on  Bord  and  pillar 
system,  and  after  the  coal  is  taken  out  from  the  4  ft.  seam  the  pil¬ 
lars  are  then  drawn  in  the  Cage  pit  seam.  Nothing  has  been  done 
since  March  on  the  new  sinking  on  Cage  pit  seam  except  keeping 
the  water  out.  The  levels  on  east  side  are  in  about  3,000  feet,  and 
the  balances  driven  up. 

The  balances  on  the  west  side  are  also  up,  and  the  longwall  work¬ 
ing  on  Nos.  2  and  3  balances  completed,  and  the  bords  on  No.  3  are 
being  driven  in  and  the  pillars  are  being  drawn  on  No  2.  No.  4 
balance,  which  it  is  intended  to  work  by  the  longwall  system,  is  up 
600  feet.  The  two  drifts  connecting  the  Cage  pit  seam  with  the 
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Ford  pit  seam  have  been  completed,  and  two  slants  are  being  driven 
in  the  Ford  pit  seam  and  are  now  down  about  600  feet.  The  coal 
here  is  not  so  regular  as  formerly,  nor  of  as  high  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  They  have  therefore  ceased  sinking  for  the  present  and 
have  started  the  sinking  on  the  Cage  pit  again.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Third  seam  they  are  now  driving  a  place  for  an  airway.  I 
would  further  say  that  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  money 
has  been  spent  on  this  side  on  brick  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
isolating  the  old  work  from  the  new. 

The  new  fan  has  not  began  to  revolve,  but  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so  in  a  few  weeks.  Some  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  fan  shaft  of  Ford  pit  and  considerable  repairs,  made,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  decided  that  the  next  effort  to  recover  this 
valuable  mine  will  proceed  from  that  point.  The  pit  is  now  walled 
up  50  feet  from  the  bottom  and  filled  in  behind  with  muck  or  mud 
and  water. 

MCGREGOR  PIT. 

The  laying  of  the  rails  has  been  completed  and  a  bank-head 
formed  at  bottom  of  shaft,  and  the  coal  will  now  be  delivered  at  pit 
boitom  and  thence  to  surface  by  shaft,  instead  of  by  way  of  the 
slope  as  I  had  anticipated  and  expected.  The  levels  on  eastside  of 
new  sinking  have  been  driven  in  about  900  feet  and  on  west  side 
about  700  feet;  there  are  also  two  balances  driven  to  the  lift  above, 
and  thus  a  large  area  of  coal  is  made  ready  for  the  workmen  to 
begin  active  operations  upon.  A  seam  of  coal  4  feet  thick,  known 
as  the  Fleming  seam,  overlies  the  McGregor  seam  with  a  band  of 
shale  5  feet  thick  between.  The  management  are  now  opening  up 
this  seam  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  slant.  The  coal  presents  a 
very  good  appearance,  but  I  regret  to  say  it  is  very  fiery.  It  is 
proposed  to  work  this  seam  longwall,  before  drawing  the  pillars  in 
the  McGregor  seam.  Some  very  successful  pillar  work  has  been 
done  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  slant,  and  when  the  pillars  on  this 
side  are  withdrawn  as  far  as  the  solid  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
work  farther  south  by  the  longwall  system. 

The  airways  and  travelling  ways  are  well  kept  up  in  this  mine. 
A  new  pump  has  been  placed  to  force  the  water  from  the  deep  to 
the  pit  bottom,  and  from  thence  it  is  forced  by  a  Cameron  pump  to 
the  surface. 


SIX  FOOT  SEAM,  THORBURN,  PICTOU  CO. 

The  coal  basin  was  reached  in  the  mine  at  a  distance  of  2,400  feet 
the  last  600  feet  of  which  was  low  coal.  Levels  were  driven  east 
and  west  from  this  point.  The  level  going  west  was  driven  through 
coal  vaiying  from  5|  feet  to  2J  feet  in  thickness,  a  distance  of  9 
chains  and  was  then  stopped. 
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The  East  level  was  driven  about  30  chains  when  they  reached  a 
fault,  through  which  a  place  was  driven  and  the  coal  obtained. 
The  coal  approaching  the  fault  was  of  a  rather  inferior  quality,  as 
was  also  the  coal  after  piercing  through  the  fault.  As  the  quality 
was  not  adapted  for  the  market  at  present  prices,  this  level  was  then 
stopped. 

As  the  basin,  or  trough  as  it  ought  to  be  termed,  dips  towards  the 
east,  a  road  was  driven  towards  its  lowest  point,  the  inclination- of 
this  road  varies  from  level  to  6°.  A  main  and  tail  rope  haulage  is 
placed  on  this  road  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  cars  between  the 
2,400  feet  level  and  the  trough.  This  trough  begins  at  the  slope 
bottom  and  widens  as  it  goes  east,  and  at  the  distance  of  24  chains 
has  widened  to  6  ch.,  50  Iks.,  and  at  this  point  a  back  balance  is 
working.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  a 
balance  to  work  as  the  coal  lies  irregularly  and  in  rolls.  As  it 
varies  in  thickness  from  3  feet  to  7  feet  it  is  rather  difficult  and 
expensive  to  win,  and  unless  something  of  a  more  encouraging 
aspect  be  met  with,  it  would  appear  to  be  unprofitable  to  work  in 
it  much  more,  the  indications  being  that  there  is  very  little  coal 
unless  it  be  on  the  south  side,  where  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
some  good  coal,  although  thin  coal  was  met  in  driving  the  levels  on 
this  side,  yet  the  chances  appear  to  be  favorable  for  coal,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  a  mistake  if  the  water  should  be  permitted 
to  rise  in  this  mine  without  having  this  question  fully  and  definitely 
solved.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure,  and  as  there  is  coal  both 
above  and  below  this  seam,  they  could  be  tested  by  either  tunnel 
or  bore  hole. 

DRUMMOND  COLLIERY,  WESTVILLE. 

The  slope  is  now  down  4500  feet,  and  the  coal  appears  to  improve 
in  quality  the  deeper  it  descends.  The  levels  on  the  north  side  of 
4000  feet  lift,  are  in  3000  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  3400  feet. — 
They  have  started  on  the  north  side  to  come  back  with  the  pillars. 
The  levels  on  the  south  side  are  at  present  idle,  but  will  in  the  near 
future  in  all  probability  be  extended  further. 

The  levels  on  the  4400  feet  lift  are  now  being  driven  north  and 
south  ;  on  the  north  side  they  are  in  200  feet,  and  on  the  south  side 
300  feet.  The  coal  on  the  3500  feet  lift  is  worked  out  as  far  as  was 
deemed  advisable,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  the  airways  secuie. 

Connection  has  been  made  with  No.  4  slope,  the  fault  having  been 
cut  through,  and  during  the  past  summer  considerable  coal  has  been 
taken  out  of  No.  4.  From  present  appearances  it  seems  certain  that 
a  very  large  amount  of  coal  will  be  won  here  at  much  less  expense 
than  winning  it  by  way  of  the  old  slope. 

The  Scott  pit  has  remained  idle  for  the  past  year. 
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In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  in  view  of 
certain  connections  then  projected  being  made  of  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  more  powerful  fan  for  these  collieries.  Now  they  have 
had  running  since  last  May  a  new  fan  called  “  The  Walker’s  Patent 
Indestructible  Fan,”  18  feet  by  6  feet ;  it  has  a  capacity  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  with  a  water  gauge  of  3  inches,  and  is  driven 
on  the  second  motion  by  means  of  6  cotton  ropes.  The  engines  are 
of  the  twin  compound  type,  with  a  high  pressure  cylinder  17"  diame¬ 
ter  and  low  pressure  cylinder  27"  "diameter  by  3  ft.  stroke.  At  this 
colliery  they  have  now  in  use  a  new  washer  called  the  “  Robinson 
Washer,”  capable  of  cleaning  100  tons  of  coal  per  8  hours  ;  there  is 
also  a  “  Shepherd  Coal  Crusher  ”  in  connection  with  the  washer 
capable  of  crushing  100  tons  of  coal  per  8  hours. 

A  new  striker  screen  with  revolving  tipple  and  picking  belt  has 
been  put  in  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  This  new  screen  can  separ¬ 
ate  500  tons  of  coal  per  8  hours,  and  has  done  so  repeatedly. 

This  mine  has  hitherto  had  good  ventilation,  and  the  new  fan  has 
further  increased  the  volume  ;  and  the  present  volume  circulating 
can  be  increased,  the  fan  not  being  as  yet  taxed  to  its  full  capacity. 

SPRINGHILL  MINES,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

No.  1  Slope. — The  principal  work  done  in  this  mine  for  the  past 
season  has  been  “  drawing  the  pillars”  from  the  1300  ft.  to  the  1900 
ft.  lift,  and  opening  up  some  new  work  between  the  1900  and  2600 
ft.  lift,  yet  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
this  mine  whereby  the  coal  can  be  handled  more  profitably.  A 
tunnel  was  driven  180  ft.,  connecting  the  two  seams,  east  and  west, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  coal  from  No.  2  sinking  and  west  of  it 
can  be  handled  by  the  haulage  rope,  likewise  shortening  the  distance 
2000  ft.  At  the  outer  end  of  this  tunnel  a  turnout  has  been  con¬ 
structed  large  enough  to  contain  80  boxes  and  the  grade  is  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  the  full  and  empty  boxes  to  be  handled  with  ease. 
In  proof  of  this  412  boxes  were  passed  through  this  tunnel  on  the 
second  day  after  its  being  opened,  which  number  I  think  might  be 
increased  to  1,000,  should  occasion  demand. 

Considerable  repairs  have  been  effected  on  the  travelling  way  and 
fan-way  from  the  400  to  the  1900  foot  lift,  and  a  new  line  of  steam 
pipes  put  in  from  the  1900  to  the  2600  foot  lift.  Improvements 
have  also  been  made  on  the  surface,  affording  increased  facility  for 
handling  a  large  amount  of  coal.  Four  boilers  have  been  removed 
from  their  old  seats  to  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  a  new 
rotary  erected,  enabling  them  to  handle  the  coal  at  this  point, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  services  of  one  locomotive,  and  avoid 
all  unnecessary  shunting. 

No.  2  Slope. — The  drawing  of  the  pillars  from  the  1900  foot  lift 
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has  been  continuously  carried  on  during  the  year,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  work  of  opening  up  the  3000  feet  lift  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  level  on  east  side  is  now  in  2100  feet,  and  the  west 
level  1300  feet,  and  the  second  balances  on  both  sides  are  being 
driven  up.  Some  faults  have  been  met  with  in  the  west  mine  bord 
causing  considerable  difficulty,  yet  the  coal  maintained  its  good 
quality  and  varied  in  height  very  little,  averaging  ten  feet  through¬ 
out.  Two  new  lines  of  pipes  have  been  put  down  and  a  light  Janes¬ 
ville  pump  in  this  lift,  affording  increased  power  to  dispose  of  the 
water,  and  as  it  is  conveyed  through  the  new  tunnel  they  are  in  a 
position  to  take  out  all  the  pillars  between  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  On 
the  1900  foot  lift  at  the  end  of  this  section  a  new  travelling  way 
has  been  driven  from  the  1900  feet  to  the  1300  feet  lift,  in  which 
railway  iron  was  used  for  booms.  Extensive  repairs  have  been 
made  in  this  slope  since  my  last  report.  500  feet  of  this  slope  has 
been  stripped  and  retimbered  with  heavy  slope  timber,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  1900  foot  lift  a  portion  of  rib  coal  was  taken  away  and 
built  with  timber  a  solid  pack  10  x  70. 

The  slope  was  also  double  timbered  from  the  400  to  the  1,300 
feet  lift,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fanway  pipe  bord  and  travelling 
way  were  stripped  and  retimbered  and  the  1,300  foot  overcast 
enlarged  to  84'  area. 

The  main  slope  is  now  used  as  a  means  of  transit  to  and  from  No. 
1  slope.  The  fanway  is  extended  from  the  present  fanway  shaft  to 
the  surface,  a  distance  of  115  feet,  with  an  area  of  90'.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  new  fan,  which  will  be  of  the  Guibal  pattern, 
and  built  by  Robb  of  Amherst. 

ATo.  3  Slope. — Shortly  after  my  last  report  a  serious  fire  occurred 
on  the  surface  at  this  mine,  completely  destroying  the  bank-head 
and  engine-house  and  600  feet  of  covered  trestle,  rotary,  &c.,  and 
the  connection  between  Nos.  2  and  3  slope.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  serious  reverse,  considerable  headway  was  made  in  this  mine 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  west  level  1,900  feet  was 
continued,  three  shifts  working  per  24  hours  and  No.  7  balance 
commenced. 

The  fanway  was  likewise  cleaned  and  retimbered,  and  4,000  feet 
of  the  mine  bord  cleared,  enlarged  and  retimbered.  As  I  anticipated, 
the  rope  haulage  commenced  in  this  section  and  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  sinking  100  feet 
further,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  a  total  depth  of  3,200 
feet.  The  repairs  throughout  the  mine  have  been  faithfully  attended 
to,  and  from  appearances  at  my  last  visit  I  expect  to  see  it  very 
shortly  in  full  activity.  A  new  bank  head  is  under  construction  and 
mechanics  are  working  on  the  engine  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Robb  of  Amherst,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  motion  by  the 
end  of  October  first  ensuing. 
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The  general  appearance  of  those  mines  is  very  satisfactory,  the 
airways  are  kept  in  first  class  condition  and  timber  is  plentifully 
supplied  to  working  faces,  and  the  travelling  wa}>s  maintained  in 
good  order,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employees 
studied  and  attended  to.  The  fire  which  destroyed  the  two  engine- 
houses  and  bank-houses  with  the  trestle  work,  began  about  the  time 
the  whistle  usually  blew  in  the  morning,  one  hour  before  starting 
time,  and  the  men  hearing  it  for  a.  time  thought  it  was  the  usual 
whistle  and  not  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  thus  the  fire  gained  consider¬ 
able  headway  before  sufficient  help  arrived  to  extinguish  it,  and  then 
although  hundreds  of  men  worked  well  the  entire  surface  plant  of 
Nos.  2  and  3  slopes  was  completely  destroyed.  In  spite  of  every 
effort,  and  with  all  advantages  of  fire  pumps,  hose,  buckets,  etc.,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  stay  the  flames,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  two  of  the  best  bank-head  plants  in  Nova  Scotia  were  totally 
destroyed. 

MINUDIE  MINE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

In  December,  1894,  they  began  sinking  and  in  January  were 
down  about  200  feet,  but  not  much  work  was  done  as  the  water  in 
April  became  too  heavy  for  the  pump  which  was  finally  covered. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the  water  out  and  worked  for 
a  short  time  when  the  supply  of  water  for  steam  purposes  failed. 
The  mine  was  then  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  some  months.  But 
now,  however,  they  are  again  taking  the  water  out  and  will  likely 
be  hoisting  coal  very  shortly. 

CHIGNECTO  MINE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

• 

In  this  mine  4  to  6  men  were  employed  from  October,  1894,  to 
March,  1895,  taking  coal  out  along  the  eastern  crop.  At  each  of 
my  visits  I  found  matters  in  general  very  well.  There  was  fire, 
however,  in  this  mine  along  the  crop,  and  which  was  built  off,  and  I 
think  is  likely  out  now. 

THE  SCOTIA  MINE. 

Here  also  5  to  6  men  were  employed  taking  coal  out  along  the 
western  crop.  There  was  fire  in  this  small  mine  along  the  crop.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  out  now. 

smith’s  mine  at  maccan  station. 

Frank  Burrows,  in  November  last,  began  work  here  taking  out 
some  coal.  He  has  kept  the  water  out  and  obtained  a  small  quantity 
of  coal.  This  mine  is  well  situated  for  local  sales,  being  conveniently 
close  to  the  main  road,  and  I.  C.  R.  Railway  Station  at  Maccan,  but 
it  requires  capital  to  sink  the  slope  and  obtain  a  lift  of  coal.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  only  a  lift  of  50  to  00  feet  of  coal  to  the  rise. 
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JOGGINS  MINES,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

No.  1  Slope. — A  pump  was  kept  going  here  night  and  day  until 
some  time  last  May,  when  the  night  shift  was  stopped.  530  feet  of 
this  slope  has  been  emptied  and  timbered.  There  is  yet,  however, 
about  200  feet  of  water  in  it. 

No.  2  Slope. — This  slope  was  worked  continuously  until  last  April, 
when  a  large  inflow  of  water  drowned  the  2300  feet  pump,  and  this 
lift  filled  with  water  cutting  off  all  ventilation.  Then  gas  began  to 
show  freely,  owing  to  the  airways  not  being  kept  sufficiently  lar^e 
for  the  small  furnace  in  use,  and  the  workings  from  the  2300  feet 
lift  to  the  1900  feet  lift  became  partially  tilled  with  fire  damn, 
thereby  becoming  unsafe  to  work  in  the  1900  feet  lift  with  naked' 
lights.  Therefore  the  2300  feet  lift  was  stopped  in  April,  and  the 
1900  feet  lift  partially  worked,  the  workmen  using  safety  lamps. 
About  this  time  the  manager,  Mr.  Archibald,  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Henry  McArthur,  then  underground  manager,  was  appointed  mana¬ 
ger.  Since  taking  charge  he  has  had  men  continuously  working  in 
the  airways,  and  now  I  consider  that  with  a  good  furnace,  or  that 
which  in  my  opinion  is  better,  a  good  fan,  this  mine  would  be  all 
right,  provided  the  airways  are  maintained  and  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  April,  from  the  general  condition  of  the  mine,  gas  being 
prevalent,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  summon  you  to  look  into  the 
matter.  On  your  arrival  the  mine  was  in  a  rather  worse  condition 
than  at  my  first  visit,  and  therefore  it  was  insisted  that  the  law  in 
such  cases  be  complied  with,  that  is  that  no  naked  lights  be  used. 
This  rule  has  been- carefully  observed  and  safety  lamps  only  are 
used. 


No.  3  Slope. — This  slope  has  been  worked  steadily  during  the 
year,  and  quite  an  area  of  pillars  taken  out  of  the  top  lift  west  side. 
The  levels  have  been  driven  in  about  600  feet  on  east  side  of  top 
lift.  Not  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  1300  feet  lift  this  year. 
Another  new  lift  of  570  feet  has  been  sunk  in  this  slope  and  levels 
driven  east  and  west  to  give  room  for  a  back  balance  on  each  side. 
The  intention  at  present  is  to  drive  from  No.  2  slope  into  No.  3 
from  the  1900  feet  lift  in  No.  2  and  strike  the  1870  feet  lift  in  No. 
3,  and  then  the  coal  will  in  all  probability  be  taken  out  this  level  to 
No.  2  slope,  thence  to  surface.  There  is  pressing  need  for  some 
better  ventilating  power  at  these  mines. 

LONDONDERRY  IRON  MINES,  COLCHESTER  COUNTY. 

I  visited  these  mines  in  January  and  found  the  east  mine  workino- 
and  was  pleased  to  find  them  in  good  condition.  I  had  been  informed 
that  the  mine  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  from  scarcity  of  timber, 
but  I  found  on  the  contrary  it  was  well  ventilated  and  timbered  and 
plenty  timber  in  the  mine  lying  ready  for  use. 
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I  found  very  little  work  doing  except  tribute  work. 

Several  small  gangs  of  men  were  working  in  different  places  and 
appeared  to  be  well  equipped  with  timber,  &c 

CAPE  BRETON  MINES. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Neville,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines,  I 
visited  Sydney  mines,  and  tested  the  air  with  Stokes’  patent  gas 
tester  and  Livings’  gas  tester.  Ventilation  was  very  good  and  the 
mine  comparatively  damp.  We  could  get  but  a  very  small  trace  of 
gas,  p.  c.  Caledonia  mine  we  found  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  Sydney,  viz.,  about  \  p.  c.  of  gas. 

In  the  Dominion  No.  1  we  found  f  p.  c.  This  mine  is  compara¬ 
tively  damp  and  ventilation  fair.  The  days  on  which  we  visited 
those  mines  was  very  favorable,  the  temperature  being  very  low  for 
the  time  of  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Wm.  M addin,  Jr.,  , 

Deputy  Inspector  0/  Mines. 
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STATEMENT. 


Timber  used  at  Springhill  Collieries,  from  1st  October,  189 4-,  to 

1st  October,  1895. 


Booms  : — 

22'  x  12"  18'  x  13"  14'  x  6"  14'  x  10"  42'  x  9"  and  10"  10$'  x  9,r 
2  62  14773  1317  4258  5191 

Props  : — 

12'  x  5"  10' x  5"  5$'  x  5" 

13,780  33,245  24,099 

Plank . 222,139  feet 

Boards . 190,203  11 

Scantling . 107,500  11 

Spruce  Timber .  104,386  11 

Hardwood . 71,343  11 

Rollerwood .  7,485  11 

Pit  Penning .  912  dozen 

Slabs .  1,730  <• 

Cap  Pieces . 36,570  “ 

Powder  . .  23  pounds 

Dynamite .  524  11 

September  approximate. 
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CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 

The  sales  from  this  county  amounted  to  1,031,341  tons,  compared 
with  1,114,773  tons  in  1894.  This  decrease  was  apparently  due  to 
general  dullness  in  trade,  especially  in  the  Quebec  and  Newfound¬ 
land  markets,  the  sales  to  these-  points  being  respectively  573,633 
tons  and  80,084  tons,  as  compared  with  664,926  tons  and  93,111 
tons  in  1894. 

The  output  of  the  principal  collieries  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

1894.  1895. 

Dominion  Coal  Company .  950,683  905,671 

General  Mining  Association .  234,672  259,608 

During  the  past  season  the  railway  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co. 
has  been  completed  from  Glace  Bay  to  Louisburg.  A  well  designed 
pier  has  been  built  here  capable  of  handling  a  large  tonnage  of  coal. 
The  railway  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  well  ballasted,  heavy  rails,  and 
easy  grades.  It  has  been  stated  that  contracts  have  been  taken 
which  will  give  the  question  of  the  winter  capabilities  of  Louisburg  a 
fair  test.  I  presume  that  the  report  of  the  Provincial  Engineer  will 
give  full  particulars  connected  with  it.  The  numerous  improvements 
above  and  below  ground  introduced  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company 
at  their  mines  are  fully  referred  to  by  Mr.  Neville  in  his  report. 

At  the  General  Mining  Association,  Sydney  Mines,  the  returns 
shew  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  output,  and  this  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  case  of  submarine  workings,  which  have  for  some  years 
been  a  long  distance  from  the  shafts. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  attempting  to  follow  into 
the  Glace  Bay  district  the  Mullin’s  seam  of  Low  Point.  So  far  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  results  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  few  years,  its  extension  from  Sydney  Harbor  to 
Lingan  Basin  has  not  yet  been  clearly  traced.  The  seam  at  the 
head  of  Lingan  Basin,  which  has  been  traced  for  over  a  mile  back 
from  the  shore,  has  been  assumed  to  be  its  equivalent  at  this  part  of 
the  district.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  this  seam  by  boring 
in  the  rear  of  Glace  Bay,  but  up  to  date  of  writing  without  effect. 
Little  work  has  been  done  at  any  other  point  in  the  country, 
although  large  tracts  are  maintained  under  licenses. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  here  the  report  and  tables  of  P.  Neville, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector  for  the  past  fiscal  year : — 
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Bridgeport,  Oct.  15th,  1895. 


E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Mines. 


Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  a  report  on  the  coal 
mines  that  I  have  visited  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 


1895. 


New  Campbellton. — Work  has  not  been  as  brisk  at  this  mine  as 
it  was  last  year,  partly  owing  to  the  St.  Peter’s  Canal  not  being 
open  this  season,  through  which  a  large  number  of  small  sized  vessels 
carried  coal.  In  the  pit  the  west  levels  have  been  extended  and 
rooms  broken  off  to  the  rise.  All  the  coal  that  has  been  shipped 
this  season  has  been  mined  from  those  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the 
slope.  On  the  main  level  in  which  the  coal  is  drawn,  the  roof  has 
been  taken  down  to  give  height  to  haul  the  coal  to  the  slope  bottom 
by  horses.  Air  courses  have  been  repaired  and  the  ventilation 
improved.  Mr.  Burchell  after  carefully  examining  the  rocks  to  the 
north  and  over  main  seam,  discovered  that  the  angle  of  dip  was 
much  higher  than  he  expected,  and  than  was  laid  down  in  the 
Geological  maps,  giving  a  far  greater  depth  of  coal  bearing  strata 
above  the  present  seam.  With  that  understanding  he  has  com¬ 
menced  boring,  expecting  to  find  a  thicker  seam,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Sydney  Main  Seam  ;  the  bore  hole  is  now  about  400  feet  deep. 

Sydney  Mines. — The  principal  work  that  has  been  done  at  this 
collier}’  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  getting  and  shipping  of 
coals  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  pit  a  back  deep  has  been  driven  on  the  north  side  parallel 
and  near  to  the  engine  plane,  and  a  good  road  laid  therein,  the  object 
being  to  have  a  double  road  whereby  tbe  empty  trip  of  tubs  might 
be  run  down  while  the  full  trip  was  being  drawn  up.  This  work  was 
accomplished  about  the  26th  of  August,  and  gives  satisfaction. 
From  No.  2  District  a  Self-Acting  Incline  has  been  driven  1200  feet 
in  length  and  rails  laid  therein.  An  air  compressor  plant  has  been 
erected.  This  plant  consists  of  an  Ingersoll  Compressor  with  a 
multitubular  boiler  erected  on  the  surface.  One  air  receiver  near 
by,  and  three  in  the  workings,  6046  running  feet  of  mal.  iron  pipes 
to  convey  the  compressed  air  from  the  surface,  and  two  Duplex 
pumps,  one  placed  at  a  point  in  the  workings  1220  yards  from 
the  pit  bottom,  the  other  situated  1752  yards  from  the  pit  bottom 
which  are  now  pumping  water  from  the  north  deeps  and  submerged 
workings. 

This  plant  was  got  into  successful  operation  about  the  9th  of 
September.  The  ventilation  has  been  greatly  improved  throughout 
the  pit  by  additional  airways,  and  an  improvement  in  the  fan.  A 
small  quick  running  engine  with  two  multitubular  boilers  has  been 
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set  up  at  the  Queen  Pit  to  operate  the  ten  foot  Murphy  fan.  This 
fan  is  kept  as  a  standby  to  assist  the  large  one  if  necessary. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Guibal  fan  has  been  much  increased  during 
the  season  by  putting  in  an  anti-vibration  shutter  imported  from 
England. 

New  pulley  legs  and  pit  head  frame  have  been  put  up  at  Princess 
pit.  Sixty  coal  cars,  having  a  capacity  of  six  tons  each,  have  been 
purchased.  Ten  new  cottages  of  improved  style  have  been  added 
to  the  large  number  of  workmens’  houses. 

Some  1,400  feet  of  cage  slides  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  in 
the  winding  shaft.  A  line  of  pipe  has  been  laid  from  the  borehole 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  to  the  stables  and  workshops  whereby 
an  ample  flow  of  excellent  water  is  obtained,  which  is  convenient  to 
the  workingmen’s  houses.  Also  another  borehole  near  Queen  pit  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  155  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  to  a  feeder  of 
good  water,  which  is  in  easy  reach  of  the  workingmen  and  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  North  Sydney  Mining  and  Transportation  Co.,  Ltd. — Work 
was  commenced  in  June  last  under  the  above-named  company,, 
superintended  by  John  Greener,  Mining  Engineer.  A  water  level 
has  been  driven  from  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  Barrington’s 
Brook  at  Indians’  Cove  into  No.  3  seam,  the  crop  of  which  crosses 
this  brook.  This  level  has  been  driven  800  feet  and  17  rooms  15 
feet  in  width  broken  off. 

A  wharf  has  been  built,  length  200  feet,  height  above  water  20 
feet,  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  14  feet.  A  railroad  has  been  laid, 
900  feet  in  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  level  to  head  of  wharf. 

There  have  been  about  40  men  employed  in  construction,  and  at 
present  about  20.  Five  small  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  shipped 
since  the  14th  of  September. 

Dominion  Coal  Company. 

Old  Bridgeport. — Six  dwellings  for  miners  have  been  erected. 
The  hauling  engine  that  has  been  in  use  at  Gowrie  has  been  removed 
and  erected  on  the  surface  here  hauling  coal  from  the  deep  workings. 
An  additional  furnace  has  been  built,  which  increased  the  ventila¬ 
tion  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  main  deep  has  been  driven 
down  400  feet  further  and  rooms  broken  off.  There  are  40  rooms 
in  this  district  all  worked  by  8  Ingersoll  coal  cutting  machines,  with 
the  exception  of  8,  which  are  worked  by  hand  cutters.  Fifty  pairs 
of  hand  cutters  are  employed  to  the  Rise  workings.  Some  of  the 
pillars  along  the  crop  of  coal  have  been  taken  out.  In  places  the 
roof  breaks  to  the  surface,  letting  in  air,  which  interrupts  the  venti- 
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lation.  This  had  to  be  very  closely  looked  after  this  season.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  management  to  sink  a  shaft  this  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  hoisting  and  lowering  the  workmen  and  material.  Also 
to  erect  a  fan,  which  is  very  much  needed. 

Victoria — The  south  and  west  deeps  have  both  been  abandoned 
and  work  concentrated  upon  the  centre  slope.  This  has  been 
widened,  re-timbered,  and  double-tracked  from  top  to  bottom 
Two  new  balances  have  been  driven,  and  an  output  of  600  tons  per 
day  maintained.  A  bore-hole  has  been  put  down  from  the  surface, 
striking  the  foot  of  the  deep,  which  is  intended  for  pumping  pur¬ 
poses,  but  not  yet  completed. 

Dominion  No.  1. — The  plant  has  been  completed,  and  now  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pair  of  48x20  hoisting  engines,  a  pair  of  24x16  man 
engines;  two  Ingersoll  air  compressors ;  a  combined  air  and  steam 
12-feet  Murphy  fan,  driven  direct  by  a  12-inch  engine  cylinder. 
All  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  surface  have  been  completed, 
consisting  of  office,  warehouse,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  en¬ 
gine  house,  boiler  house,  containing  3  Babcock  boilers;  bankhead 
dumping  cages,  screens,  and  shoots. 

Below  ground  the  north  deep  has  been  carried  2000  feet,  and  the 
south  deep  1000  feet.  Rooms  have  been  broken  off  the  north 
deep  as  they  progressed.  The  south  level,  towards  Old  Bridgeport, 
has  been  extended  to  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  and  rooms  broken  off. 
There  are  now  about  80  working  places  in  the  mine.  Two  18x36 
hauling  engines  have  been  placed  below  ground,  which  hauls  the 
coal  fiom  both  deeps,  by  the  endless  haulage  system.  The  air  for 
coal  cutting  and  pumping  is  forced  through  an  8-inch  main  pipe. 
The  whole  of  the  coal  in  this  mine  is  cut  by  machines,  of  which 
there  are  about  15  now  at  work. 

Reserve  Mine. — Two  new  Babcock  boilers  have  been  erected,  and 
ten  old  boilers  and  one  engine  taken  out.  The  endless  haulage  has 
been  completed  in  main  slope.  Endless  haulage  for  main  and 
French  slopes  is  connected  with  friction  clutch  gear  to  one  engine, 
which  now  does  the  whole  work  of  this  mine,  whereas  two  have  been 
working  for  the  last  thirty  years.  A  new  bank  house  has  been 
erected,  with  new  screens  and  dumping  cages;  also  a  slack  pocket, 
capable  of  holding  1000  tons  of  slack;  elevator  and  conveyor  for 
feed  of  same,  and  separating  the  nut  from  the  slack.  In  the  pit  the 
pillars  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  slope,  up  to  near  the  crop,  have 
all  been  successfully  drawn.  The  lower  deep  workings  have  been 
extended,  and  the  levels  south  and  north  carried  on. 

International. — One  new  Babcock  boiler,  one  brick  chimney  100 
feet  in  height,  and  twelve  miners’  cottages  have  been  erected.  End¬ 
less  haulage  for  main  deep,  with  engine  on  surface,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  gives  satisfaction. 

The  main  deep  has  been  driven  down  800  feet,  and  rooms  broken 
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off  on  both  side5!.  The  travelling  road  has  been  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  south  side  workings. 

Little  Glace  Bay. — Two  new  Babcock  boilers,  one  new  brick 
smoke  stack  100  feet  high,  a  new  stone  engine-house,  and  one  Rand 
air  compressor  have  been  erected.  The  endless  haulage  for  deep 
and  main  level  with  engine  on  bank  is  completed,  and  works  well. 

The  level  haulage  to  where  the  wheel  is  situated  is  3,800  feet. 
Electric  signals  are  used  over  all  the  endless  haulage.  The  north 
shaft  levels  have  been  driven  600  feet,  north  deep  levels  800  feet, 
south  deep  levels  350  feet.  The  Murphy  ventilating  fan  was 
removed  from  the  Harbor  pit  up  to  the  Sterling  or  Little  Glace  Bay 
pit,  where  it  is  giving  satisfactory  results.  Twelve  miners’  dwelling 
houses  have  been  erected. 

Caledonia. — Twenty  miners’  houses  have  been  erected.  The  end¬ 
less  rope  haulage  system  has  been  put  in  operation  underground 
here,  and  is  giving  every  satisfaction. 

Improved  approaches  at  the  pit  bottom  are  being  made.  No.  5 
east  level  has  been  extended  4,500  feet,  the  west  level  about  200 
feet,  and  a  section  of  long  wall  workings  opened  up  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  west  level  with  a  working  face  of  600  feet. 

Gowrie. — Two  new  Lancashire  boilers  and  one  Rand  air  com¬ 
pressor  have  been  put  in  place.  The  main  deep  has  been  driven 
down  800  feet  and  a  new  section  of  workings  opened  up  there.  The 
Endless  Rope  Haulage  System  is  also  working  well  here. 

Hob. — This  mine  has  been  entirely  re-opened.  Half  a  million 
tons  ot  water  were  pumped  out  of  it  between  the  28th  of  December 
and  the  15th  of  March.  About  50  rooms  have  been  relaid,  and 
are  now  workihg. 

Headways  have  been  driven  towards  the  rise,  from  which  levels 
are  to  be  driven.  The  coal  and  timber  looks  well  for  a  mine  that 
has  been  been  full  of  water  for  over  22  years. 

The  shaft  has  been  enlarged  for  a  man  cage  and  well  lined  with 
pitch  pine,  and  surface  dumping  cages  put  in  ;  a  large  timber  bank 
head  erected  with  screens,  shoots,  weighing  scales,  hoisting  cages,  etc.; 
one  pair  of  Corliss  hoisting  engines  24"  diameter  by  42"  stroke;  a 
pair  of  man  engines  16  in.  by  24  in.  stroke  ;  two  Babcock  boilers 
with  Cameron  pump,  capable  of  raising  500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  from  the  mine.  A  carpenter’s  shop,  blacksmith’s  shop,  and 
a  stable  has  also  been  erected.  In  addition  to  the  kind  of  lamps 
mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  there  has  been  a  safety  lamp  now  in 
use  at  the  Dominion  Co  works,  called  the  Appelton  &  Grey  lamp. 
It  is  counted  about  the  best  y7et  in  use  here. 

I  remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  NEVILLE, 

Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines. 


Official  Visits  Year  ending  September  30th,  1895. 
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I  also  append  copy  of  special  report  made  to  you  on  a  fatal 
accident  at  Dominion  No.  1  Colliery,  Cape  Breton  Co. 

n  „  ~  „  Halifax,  N.  S.,  June  4th,  1895. 

C.  E.  Church,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines. 

Sir,  -Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  have  held  an  investigation 
at  Dominion  No.  1  Colliery  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  at  Old 
Bridgeport,  Cape  Breton  Co.  I  secured  all  the  available  evidence 
which  was  taken  down  by  a  sworn  stenographer,  read  over  to  tach 
witness  and  signed  by  him.  This  has  been  written  out,  and  is 
herewith  submitted,  together  with  plans  of  the  Colliery  Nos.  1  and  5. 

.,  Tbe  S"bje,Ct“aUe:T°f  the  investigation  was  an  accident  causing 
the  death  of  David  Hardy  and  Alex.  McKinnon,  by  an  explosion  of 
gas  as  reported  by  the  manager  of  the  mine  to  have  occurred  on 
April  ibi-n,  18Jo.  .  ihe  investigation  was  commenced  on  May  23rd 
and  continued  until  all  available  evidence  had  been  secured. 

It  appears  that  the  accident  took  place  in  the  North  Deep  levels 
ihe  men  were  both  burned,  but  their  death  would  appear  to  have 

been  directly  caused  by  after-damp  while  they  were  endeavoring  to 
escape.  & 

Hardy  was  employed  as  a  surveyor,  and  McKinnon’s  occupation 
was  to  examine  the  workings  before  the  men  went  to  work.  He 
had  been  employed  in  that  capacity  on  the  morning  of  the  accident. 

ardy  left  the  pit  bottom  during  the  morning  to  make  some 
measurements  in  these  levels,  and  was  given  McKinnon  as  an  assis- 
tant  Nothing  further  is  known  of  their  movements,  and  there  is  no 
positive  mformatum  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  accident 
I  will  therefore  not  discuss  this  point  further,  but  turn  to  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  the  facts  elicited  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  pit  con¬ 
tributing  to  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  workings  in  question.  It 
appears  that  from  the  time  the  coal  was  reached,  gas  was  given  off 
more  or  less  continuously.  Ventilation  was  effected  by  means  of  a 
steam  jet,,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  with  care  the' pit  could  be 
kept  in  a  workable  condition  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explosives 
with  one  exception.  This  was  that  in  a  working  known  as  “  Burts” 
gas  had  been  reported  on  more  than  three  consecutive  days.  The 
continuation  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  under  these  conditions  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Act.  The  working  in  question  was  shortly 

er  abandoned.  The  North  Deep  levels  (in  which  the  accident 
happened)  were  not  worked  after  the  first  of  the  present  year. 
About  the  26th  of  March,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  and 
stow  some  refuse  which  had  gathered  during  the  construction  of  the 
engine  room  This  engine  room  extended  from  the  high  side  of  the 
mine  bord  of  these  levels  to  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  air 
shaft.  ihe  upper  part  of  it  therefore,  was  part  of  the  old  mine 
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level.  The  mine  bord  ran  from  the  engine  room  one  way  about  400 
feet  to  the  face  of  the  levels,  and  the  other  way  about  50  feet  to  the 
head  of  the  North  deeps.  The  air  for  this  section  entering  the  engine 
room  passed  along  this  mine  bord  to  the  face,  then  returned  by  the 
main  level  and  rooms  down  the  North  deep.  The  heads  between 
the  two  levels  were  provided  with  wood  stoppings.  It  appears  that 
while  the  levels  were  working  the  air  was  sufficient.  In  order  to 
provide  a  means  of  exit  from  the  engine  room  for  the  refuse,  the 
stopping  between  the  levels  nearest  to  the  engine  room  on  the 
“  face  ”  side  marked  A  on  plan  was  removed.  After  the  refuse  was 
removed,  it  appears  that  this  stopping  was  not  replaced.  After  an 
interval  of  about  a  month  the  accident  occurred.  Evidence  showed 
that  those  practical^  engaged  in  the  management  and  working  of 
the  mine  agreed  that  the  removal  of  this  stopping  would  permit  the 
air  originally  intended  to  go  around  the  face  of  the  levels  to  pass 
through  it  as  a  short  cut  to  the  North  deeps  and  not  allow  the  level 
to  be  ventilated.  This  would  in  my  opinion  be  especially  the  case 
with  a  comparatively  limited  amount  of  ventilation  such  as  was 
attainable  by  a  steam  jet  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  my  opinion 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  accumulation  of  gas  which  caused  the 
fatal  accident  was  directly  due  to  the  non-replacement  of  the 
stopping  removed  to  permit  of  the  stowage  of  the  refuse  from  the 
engine  room. 

It  mny  be  asked  why,  if  the  ventilation  had  been  practically 
destroyed  in  these  north  deep  levels  from  about  March  26th  to  April 
16th,  no  accident  had  occurred  sooner  ? 

To  this  the  answer  may  be  made  that  there  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  parson  in  that  section  of  the  mine  between  March 
28th  and  April  16th,  except  Charles  Weir,  Underground  Manager. 
He  gave  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  there  between  these  dates. 
If  he  had  been  in  presumably  he  had  run  some  risk,  as  he  stated 
that  he  went  there  believing  that  the  section  had  been  examined 
every  day,  and  he  did  not  take  a  safety  lamp.  While  his  evidence 
was  positive  that  he  did  go,  it  is  of  little  value  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ventilation,  as  it  was  contradictory,  and  he  finally  admitted  that 
there  could  not  be  sufficient  air  if  the  stopping  was  down,  and  that 
there  was  no  current,  a  fact  which  even  a  witness  as  unwilling  as 
he  proved  to  be,  had  to  admit.  The  accumulation  of  gas  in  an 
atmosphere  dull  as  it  must  have  been  in  these  workings,  may  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  to  form  even  the  limited  amount  that 
exploded. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  neglect  to  maintain  a  proper  ventilation  in  that  part  of  the 
mine.  The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  stopping,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Manager,  stated  in  his  direct  evidence,  was  given  by  him  to  Weir 
coupled  with  an  order  to  replace  it  by  a  canvas  door.  This,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  maintained  a  current.  Weir  at  first  ad- 
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mitted  he  was  told  to  take  down  the  stopping,  but  afterwards  with¬ 
drew  that  statement,  but  finally  admitted  it.  He  declared  he  was 
not  ordered  to  put  up  a  canvas  door.  Johnstone,  on  being  recalled, 
stated  that  he  did  instruct  Weir  about  the  removal  of  the  stopping 
and  its  replacement  by  a  canvas  door.  , 

As  regards  the  examination  of  the  old  or  abandoned  workings,  one 
of  which  was  the  section  of  the  pit  in  question,  Christiansen,  “  Pit 
Examiner,”  stated  that  Weir  told  that  “  it  was  not  necessary  to 
examine  these  old  workings  because  the  road  was  taken  out,  and  I 
did  not  have  time  to  examine  them  in  the  morning.”  Weir  denied 
this.  Christiansen  reaffirmed  his  statement.  Weir  affirmed  that  he 
was  relieved  by  Johnson  of  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  that 
section  of  the  mine  when  removal  of  the  refuse  from  the  engine 
room  was  commenced.  This  was  directly  contradicted  by  Johnston. 
It  appears  from  Weir’s  own  evidence  that  he  continued  to  visit  this 
section  of  the  mine,  that  the  non-replacement  of  the  stopping  and 
the  consequent  effect  on  the  ventilation  was  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  that  he  did  not  see  that  the  stopping  was  replaced  by  a  canvas 
door  or  by  another  stopping.  He  stated  that  he  gave  an  order  to 
replace  the  stopping  and  requisitioned  for  brattice.  The  storekeeper 
however,  states  the  order  for  brattice  was  given  March  18th,  some 
days  before  the  stoppings  were  taken  down. 

Not  to  further  extend  the  matter,  I  would  remark  that  it  is 
evident  from  Weir’s  own  statements  as  to  his  responsibility  and  that 
of  the  officials  of  the  pit,  that  his  ideas  of  the  duty  of  an  under¬ 
ground  manager  were  not  fully  considered  by  him.  Any  difference 
of  evidence  between  him  and  any  other  individual  witness  might 
not  be  of  moment,  but  when  his  evidence  on  almost  every  point  was 
directly  contradicted  by  some  one  or  other  witness,  I  am  led  to 
entertain  strong  doubts  of  its  correctness.  On  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  ].  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Weir  had  full  charge  as  underground 
manager,  that  he  received  orders  to  take  down  the  stopping  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  canvas  door,  that  he  did  not  see  that  it 
was  replaced  as  he  should  have  done,  knowing  as  he  admitted  that 
its  removal  had  a  most  momentous  effect  on  a  section  of  the  mine 
from  which  gas  had  been  given  off.  That  he  was  not  justified  in 
curtailing  the  examination  of  the  old  workings,  and  that  in  my 
opinion  he  was  for  these  reasons  responsible  for  the  state  of  afiairs 
which  led  to  the  explosion. 

I  am  the  further  led  to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  in  other  important  respects  there  were 
violations  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  which  I  consider  he  was 
aware  of  or  should  have  known  by  a  proper  supervision,  and  which 
should  not  have  taken  place. 

The  evidence  showed  that  these  levels  not  in  course  of  working 
were  not  properly  fenced  off,  that  he  ordered  unlocked  safety  lamps 
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to  be  given  out,  and  that  men  were  permitted  to  enter  their  working 
places  before  being  advised  at  the  proper  station. 

I  submit  that  these  points  are  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence 
submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours  obediently, 

[Sgd.]  E.  GILPIN,  Jr., 

Inspector  of  Mines . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  Victoria  County,  the  Messrs.  Burchell  have  continued  opening 
and  working  the  new  Campbelltown  property.  Their  sales  have 
been  seriousty  interfered  with  by  the  prolonged  closing  of  the  St. 
Peter’s  Canal  for  repairs.  Mr.  Neville  refers  to  their  labors  in 
boring  for  the  Sydney  mines  main  seam  on  their  area. 

In  Richmond  County  no  work  has  been  done.  At  Broad  Cove, 
InvernessCounty,  Mr.  Hussey  has  built  some  houses,,  opened  the  veins 
at  a  number  of  points,  and  partly  built  a  railway  from  the  openings 
to  Mclsaac’s  Pond.  At  this  point  the  preliminary  work  of  dredging 
has,  I  am  informed,  been  done  as  far  as  permitted  by  the  capacity  of 
the  dredge  employed.  A  larger  dredge  is  to  be  procured  to  secure 
the  necessary  depth  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  shipping  place  is 
opened  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  large  output  of 
coal  from  the  present  openings. 


GOLD. 


The  returns  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30tti,  1895,  show  22,112 
ounces,  17  dwts.,  aud  21  grains. 

In  the  last  report  the  returns  from  the  Stormont  district  were 
1,980  ounces.  .Owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  those  required  to  make 
mill  returns,  the  Department,  although  making  every  effort,  was 
unable  at  the  date  of  the  report  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen’s  Printer,  to  give  the  full  returns.  Whatever  advantage  may 
accrue  to  the  miner,  the  investor,  and  the  general  public  from  the 
publication  of  the  annual  yield  of  each  district,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  promptness  is  very  desirable.  The  reputation  of  each  district 
in  this  respect  rests  entirely  with  the  mill  owners. 

These  returns,  when  finally  made  up,  showed  a  yield  of  5,402  ozs, 
13  dwts,  17  grains,  making  the  total  yield  for  the  Province  for  the 
year,  1894,  18,402  ozs,  16  dwts,  12  grains. 
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I  append  the  returns  from  Stormont  as  finally  compiled  : — 


Returns  from  Stormont  Gold  District  from  October  1st* 
1893,  to  September  30th,  1894. 


Months. 

Ton§. 

Ozs. 

Dwts. 

Grs. 

October  . 

1692J 

628 

7 

12 

November  . 

1493 

705 

16 

December . 

1354£ 

544 

8 

18 

January  . 

1480 

476 

19 

10 

February  . 

*12291 

396 

0 

0 

March  . . . . 

1423 

370 

18 

0 

April . . . 

1197* 

348 

17 

0 

May . 

11731 

297 

8 

0 

June . 

689 

229 

17 

0 

July . 

496 

124 

15 

0 

August . 

1016 

181 

15 

0 

September  . 

1485 

256 

8 

0 

One  return  from  January  to 

4561 

9 

16 

September  . 

2424| 

841 

4 

1 

5402 

13 

17 

The  returns  therefore  show  a  gain  this  year  of  3,7 10  ounces. 

Reference  may  be  specially  made  to  the  Stormont  and  Renfrew 
districts,  where  28,147  tons  were  crushed  for  a  yield  of  7,414  oz.t 
17  dwts.,  13  grs. 

Averaging  between  5  and  6  dwts.  Renfrew  yielded  1,366  ounces 
from  1,242  tons,  an  average  of  over  one  ounce. 

The  necessary  surveys  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Pye,  Anderson, 
and  Christie. 


The  mines  have  been  visited  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Madden  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  and  have  been  found  to  have  been  worked  fairly 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mines’  Regulation  Act. 
Owing  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  much  of  the  preliminary  prospect¬ 
ing  and  development  work,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Department 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  visit  all  openings  as  they  are  made. 
Every  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  see  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  have  been  carried  out.  I  append  the  report  of  an  enquiry 
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into  a  fatal  accident  at  Rawdon  during  the  year,  and  other  reports 
of  inspection  : — 

REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  AS  TO  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  WM.  SMITH,  AT  RAWDON,  Sept.  23rd,  1895. 

Dr.  Gilpin, 

Inspector  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter 
of  Sept.  27th,  I  went  to  Rawdon  on  Sept.  28th,  to  get  the  particulars 
of  the  death  of  William  Smith.  The  general  particulars  are  as 
follows: — 

William  Smith,  laborer,  widower. 

Age — 51 ;  family  of  three  children  grown  up. 

Date — September  23rd,  1895. 

Killed  by  wat^r  barrel  falling  down  pit. 

Place — Prospecting  pit  on  property  under  license  application  to 
John  Madill  in  old  Rawdon  Mines  district. 

Coroner — William  J.  Fenton,  East  Rawdon,  Hants  Co. 

Verdict  of  Jury— “That  William  Smith’s  death  was  entirely 
accidental  and  partly  due  to  his  neglecting  to  heed  the  warnino:s 
that  had  been  given  him  not  to  stand  in  the  shaft  when  the  tub  was 
up,  and  also  not  paving  attention  to  Polkingborn  when  he  called  out 
to  him  ;  and  exonerate  all  other  persons  from  any  blame.” 

After  making  an  examination  of  the  pit  and  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  men  about  the  pit  with  the  evidence  as  taken  by 
the  coroner,  I  understand  the  accident  to  have  been  caused  as  follows  : 
John  Madill,  of  Milford,  has  been  prospecting  for  about  three  weeks 
on  some  areas  applied  for  by  him  at  Rawdon,  and  the  deceased  was 
understood  to  have  a  part  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Smith  has 
worked  about  Rawdon  mines  for  a  considerable  time  and  led  Madill 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  good  chance  on  the  said  areas.  Madill 
decided  to  go  in  an  old  pit  there  some  35  to  40  feet  deep,  and 
entered  a  drift  that  had  been  driven  on  the  bedrock  some  60  feet  to 
the  southward  of  the  pit.  He  put  up  a  horse  gin  and  worked  two 
tubs  in  the  pit.  The  water  was  baled  out,  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
sunk  down  a  short  distance  and  the  pit  timbers  repaired.  The  drift 
was  being  cleared,  the  floor  cut  down,  and  the  drift  retimbered. 
Madill  had  3  men  employed  with  him  and  a  boy  to  drive  the  horse. 
James  Stewart,  a  miner,  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  drift  and 
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William  Smith,  the  deceased,  was  his  helper,  and  his  work  was  to 
bale  water,  fill  tubs  and  give  Stewart  what  assistance  he  would  call 
for.  George  Polkinghorn  was  the  deckman.  The  middle  of  the  pit 
I  found  was  not  2  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  drift  and  the  bottom 
sloped  up  to  the  portal  of  the  drift  not  over  four  (4)  feet  away.  In 
the  west  end  of  the  pit  a  screen  of  timbers  and  boards  had  been  put 
in  to  prevent  anything  falling  into  the  entrance  of  the  drift  and  as 
a  cover  for  a  man  working  in  the  bottom  while  the  tubs  were  being 
hoisted.  Before  going  down  into  the  drift  the  water  was  baled  out 
as  far  as  the  tubs  would  fill  themselves  and  then  Stewart  would  go 
down  to  woik  in  the  tunnel  and  Smith  would  fill  the  tubs  with  a 
pail.  Madill  explained  to  me  that  when  they  commenced  work  at 
this  old  pit  that  the  two  ends  of  the  hoisting  rope  had  grummet 
rings  fastened  to  them  by  turning  the  ends  of  the  rope  around  the 
grooves  of  the  grummets  and  splicing  the  ends  into  the  body  of  the 
rope.  On  the  Thursday  previous  to  the  accident  a  piece  of  stone 
from  a  shot  had  cut  the  rope  near  the  splice  and  the  rope  had  to  be 
cut  back  to  where  it  was  sound.  Instead  of  splicing  the  end  of  the  rope 
as  before,  they  tied  it  around  the  groove  of  the  grummet  with  a  simple 
knot  and  turning  the  end  up  seized  it  to  the  body  of  the  rope  with 
a  piece  of  small  rope.  The  connection  with  the  solid  ring  in  the 
bale  of  the  tub  was  made  by  a  short  piece  of  chain,doubled  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  grummet  ring  by  a  common  shackle  and  key  bolt.  The 
tub  that  killed  Smith  was  the  east  end  tub,  and  he  usually  stood  in 
the  west  end  of  the  pit  while  filling.  The  descending  tub  would 
reach  bottom  some  little  time  before  the  rising  tub  could  be  landed. 
Madill  and  Stewart  both  claim  that  they  had  often  cautioned 
Smith  not  to  get  under  a  tub  that  was  up.  On  Monday,  the  25th 
inst.,  Stewart  and  Smith  had  gone  down  as  usual  at  one  o’clock. 
Stewart  went  into  the  drift  to  put  in  a  brace,  and  Smith  was  baling 
water.  The  accident  occurred  about  1.15  p.  m.  George  Polking¬ 
horn  was  tending  deck  and  Madill  was  driving  the  horse.  As  the 
tub  was  nearing  the  deck,  Polkinghorn  noticed  the  end  of  the  rope 
was  slipping  through  the  seizing  and  letting  the  tub  down.  He 
called  out  to  Smith,  who  had  unfortunately  lifted  the  west  tub  over 
to  the  east  end  and  was  directly  under  the  east  tub.  Madill  claims 
that  he  saw  the  tub  settling  before  it  gave  way  and  that  he  saw 
this  after  Polkinghorn  gave  the  alarm.  Stewart  says  he  heard 
Polkinghorn  call  out  some  little  time  before  the  tub  fell.  If  this  is 
correct  Smith  had  time  to  get  over  on  the  west  side  before  the  tub 
caught  him.  Smith  appears  not  to  have  realized  that  Polkinghorn 
was  warning  him.  The  tub  fell  directly  on  his  head  driving  it 
against  the  other  tub,  smashing  the  whole  top  of  his  skull  and 
causing  instant  death.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  statements 
and  the  condition  of  the  pit  and  rig  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all 
hands  were  ordinarily  very  careful,  but  that  it  was  an  error  in 
judgment  in  tying  the  rope  in  a  single  knot  around  such  a  large 
grummet  ring  and  seizing  short  without  sufficient  number  of  turns. 
The  seizing  was  made  with  small  rope  of  \  in.  or  a  f  in.  diam.  and 
probably  would  not  take  close  enough  a  hold.  Smith  is  described 
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as  a  man  of  slow  perception  or  said  to  be  stupid  at  times.  I  consider 
the  accident  would  not  be  expected  to  happen  under  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  and  that  it  took  the  accident  to  prove  that  such  was  likely  to 
happen.  The  rig  is  new  and  the  pit  a  very  safe  one. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit, 

F.  W.  Christie. 

Halifax,  Sept.  30th,  1895. 


t 


E.  Gilpin,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Mines : 


Westville,  N.  S.,  30th  Sept.,  1895. 


Dear  Sir, — Having  visited  many  of  the  gold  mines  within  the 
Province,  I  herewith  submit  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  position  of 
affairs,  &c.,  at  each  of  such  mines  when  I  was  there,  as  follows  : — 

The  Richardson  Gold  Mining  Co. — C.  F.  Andrews,  Manager. 
Gardner  McKenzie,  Underground  Manager.  37  men  employed.  The 
belt,  which  is  now  being  worked,  is  12  feet  thick,  and  the  slope  is 
down  156  feet,  on  an  angle  of  about  40°.  The  improvements  in  the 
machinery,  to  which  I  made  reference  in  my  last  report,  are 
giving  good  satisfaction.  On  a  lead  north  of  the  Richardson  belt 
and  west  of  the  Richardson  mine,  John  McMilian  has  done  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work. 


The  Rorth  Star  Mine. — In  this  mine  6  or  7  men  are  employed 
prospecting  the  property,  and  have  succeeded  in  striking  a  lead 
shewing  indications  of  gold,  and  are  tracing  it  along  the  surface. 
There  are  also  3  or  4  employed  on  what  is  called  the  North  Star- 
lead  taking  out  some  roof  quartz.  Rufus  0.  Rogers  entertains 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  future  operations  in  this  mine. 


Country  Harbor  Gold  Mines —  The  St.  John  Mining  Company, 
with  O.  R.  Brown  as  Manager,  and  Murdoch  Fraser  as  Underground 
Manager,  have  35  men  employed  working  on  a  belt  12  feet  thick 
and  lying  at  an  angle  of  80°,  and  are  now  down  a  depth  of  250  feet, 
and  to  the  west  there  is  a  belt  4  feet  thick  on  which  two  shafts  are 
sunk ;  one  is  down  30  feet  and  the  other  60  feet. 

West  of  the  old  Prince  Mine  John  McQuarrie  has  3  or  4  men  em¬ 
ployed  opening  up  a  belt  with  Donald  McQuarrie  in  charge. 


.  The  belts  run  nearly  north  and  south  in  this  'district. 

Antigonish  Gold  Mining  Co. — Operations  in  the  old  mine  have 
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ceased  for  the  present,  but  all  the  men  are  employed  working  at' 
the  new  mine  which  is  5  or  6  miles  east  of  the  old  one  and  is  known 
as  the  Modstock  mine.  J.  C.Mc  Donald  is  Manager  and  J.  Mason, 
Underground  Manager.  Sixty-five  men  are  employed.  There  are 
two  shafts,  one  of  which  is  down  about  seventy  feet,  and  the  other 
about  sixty  feet,  and  they  are  still  sinking  both  shafts  deeper.  Both 
of  the~e  shafts  are  sunk  on  a  leqd  six  inches  thick.  There  is  also 
another  shaft  down  about  twenty-eight  feet,  and  sunk  on  a  belt  of 
from  3  to  4  feet  thick.  This  last  named  belt  is  a  new  discovery,., 
the  development  of  which  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  The 
access  to  this  mine  is  very  difficult,  and  we  were  compelled,  owing 
to  the  impassable  nature  of  the  road,  to  leave  our  conveyance  and 
walk  on  foot  5  miles  to  and  from  the  mine. 

Cochran  Hill  Gold  Mine. — I  found  this  mine  idle  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  as  well  as  the  Crow’s  Nest;  but  intending  purchasers  were 
carefully  examining  it,  and  have  purchased  it  as  I  am  since  credibly 
informed.  This  property  has  been  carefully  prospected  and  bright 
hopes  are  entertained  as  to  its  further  development. 

Eureka  Mining  Go.,  Wine  Harbor.— This  mine  has  been  idle  all 
winter,  but  work  has  been  resumed  and  the  water  in  the  mine  is 
being  pumped  out.  The  lead  is  3  inches  thick.  At  this  mine,  when 
open,  little  work  was  done,  and  as  it  has  been  idle  so  long  not  much 
can  be  said  about  it  until  further  developments  are  made. 

Barrasois  Gold  Mining  Go. — Mr.  M.  McGrath,  Manager.  Sixteen 
men  are  employed  working  on  two  leads,  on  the  Romkey  lead  which 
is  10  inches  thick  with,  a  shaft  down  150  feet,  and  on  the  Twin  lead, 
which  is  8  inches  thick,  the  shaft  being  60  feet  deep.  A  new  boiler 
is  being  set  up  and  other  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  machinery, 
and  effective  work  will  very  shortly  be  carried  on  here.  Some  work 
has  lately  been  done  on  the  old  Plough  lead,  but  it  was  idle  when  I 
was  there.  This  is  all  the  work  going  on  in  Wine  Harbor  at  present. 

Goldenville. 

Neiv  Glcisgoiv  Gold  Mining  Co. — J.  A.  Fraser,  Manager,  with  30 
men  employer!.  Four  leads  are  opened  up,  viz  ,  Sears,  3"  thick  ;  the 
Strike  lead,  3"  thick  ;  the  Canada,  9"  thick  ,and  the  North  5"  thick. 
The  mine  is  now  being  fitted  up  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery.  The  Compressor  has  been  set  up  and  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  At  the  date  of  my  visit  the  water  was  out,  and  they 
were  hard  at  work  setting  up  the  mill,  all  the  parts  of  which  were 
on  the  ground,  and  they  expected  to  be  crushing  in  a  month’s  time. 

Stellarton  Gold  Mining  Go. — John  McQuarrie,  Manager.  George 
Herschfield  underground  Manager.  Some  work  was  done  here  on 
two  leads,  viz.  :  The  Wentworth,  3  inches  thick,  and  the  other  lead 
9  inches  thick.  W7hen  I  was  there  the  mine  was  idle,  and  there 
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being  no  one  in  charge  that  I  could  find,  I  did  not  obtain  as  much 
information  in  reference  to  the  operations  canied  on  as  I  would 
wish. 

The  Springfield  Gold  Mining  Go. — A.  J.  McNaughton,  Manager 
and  Joseph  Williams,  Underground  Manager.  Twenty  men  are 
employed  working  on  the  following  named  leads  and  belts: — The 
Springfield  belt,  4  feet  thick,  with  9  inches  of  milling  ore;  and  the 
North  belt,  3  feet  thick,  all  of  which  is  crushed.  This  mine  has 
lately  been  fairly  well  timbered,  and  is  working  satisfactorily.  The 
above  comprises  all  that  are  working  in  this  district 

Beaver  Bam  Gold  Mines. — George  M.  Christie  and  Wm.  Tupper 
have  this  mine  leased  and  have  15  men  employed.  The  shaft  is 
down  100  feet  on  the  belt,  and  a  tunnel  driven  from  the  bottom  of 
shaft  100  feet  across  the  belt,  in  driving  which  they  have  cut  50 
feet  of  quartz.  Fully  50  p  c.  of  the  tunnel  is  quartz,  and  the  face 
of  the  tunnel  at  its  present  termination  is  quartz.  The  extent  of 
the  belt  is  therefore  not  determined,  it  is  the  finest  appearance  of 
quartz  I  have  yet  seen.  There  is  another  shaft  down  25  feet  on 
what  is  known  as  the  twin  leads,  and  there  is  a  belt  8  feet  thick, 
with  6  feet  of  crushing  ore. 

Harrington  Gove  Gold  Mines  were  idle  when  I  was  there. 

The  Dufferin  Gold  Mine  was  also  idle,  but  the  management  are 
keeping  the  mine  in  good  condition  and  the  water  out,  and  are  thus 
ready  to  start  at  very  short  notice. 

Cabibboo  Gold  Mines. 

The  Dickson  Aline  is  still  being  worked  on  the  Angular  vein  3 
inches  thick.  The  shaft  is  down  nearly  300  feet.  Forty  men  are 
employed,  ft.  McLeod,  late  of  the  North  Star  Mine,  is  Manager,  and 
Alexander  Campbell,  Underground  Manager.  There  is  a  shaft 
down  270  feet  on  the  Saddle  lead  on  the  Caffrey  property.  This 
lead  is  8  inches  thick,  and  8  men  are  employed. 

The  Lake  Lead  Mine. — W.  A.  Saunders,  Manager,  R.  L.  Sherman, 
Underground  Manager.  There  are  36  men  employed  on  a  belt  15 
feet  thick.  The  shaft  is  down  160  feet  perpendicular,  and  540  feet 
on  an  angle  of  36°.  All  of  the  overground  plant  has  been  remodelled, 
new  engine  house,  new  mill  house,  and  mill  with  10  stamps,  new 
hoisting  house,  and  new  hoisting  engine,  80  H.  P.  new  boiler,  50 
H.  P.  engine  for  running  the  mill,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  Dynamo  is  run  from  the  mill  engine.  There  is  also  a  new  two 
storey  house  and  smelting  house.  The  old  mill  engine  is  now  used 
for  running  the  pumps.  The  hoist  and  mill  are  connected  by  a 
trestle-work  50  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  travelling  way 
has  new  ladders  with  iron  rungs.  There  is  also  a  force  pump  kept 
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in  order,  with  a  quantity  of  lubber  hose,  in  case  of  fire  occurring 
around  or  in  any  of  the  buildings. 

The  Bell  Mine—  W.  J.  McIntosh,  Manager.  There  are  14  men 
employed,  and  the  shaft  is  down  140  feet  on  a  12  inch  lead,  known 
as  the  McDonald  lead.  This  mine  has  been  pumped  and  at  a  very 
large  expenditure  been  retimbered  and  is  now  apparently  safe  and 
satisfactory.  It  was  a  much  needed  improvement  as  hitherto  the 
timbering  was  not  satisfactory. 

A  new  mill  house  and  an  engine  with  15  stamps,  together  with  a 
new  house  for  manager,  are  likewise  among  the  list  of  improvements. 

Moose  River  Gold  Mines.  —  D.  Touquoy,  Manager,  Thomas 
Reynolds,  underground  Manager.  Seventeen  men  employed.  There 
are  two  belts,  one  called  the  North  belt,  5  feet  thick,  the  other  called 
the  little  Copper  belt,  3  feet  thick  During  last  winter  the  mill  was 
kept  crushing  steadily  from  surface  gravel  which  gave  from  1J  to  2 
dwt.  to  the  ton.  The  shafts  are  down  130  feet  on  both  leads  and 
the  mine  looks  very  well. 

Moose  Rirer  Gold  Mining  Co. — The  shaft  is  down  135  feet  on  a 
belt  4  feet  thick.  Here  Arthur  Higgins  has  13  men  employed. 

H.  Wilson  has  6  men  working  on  the  Montreal  property.  Robert 
Russel  has  six  men  working  on  the  same  property  in  a  shaft  which 
is  down  70  feet  on  a  5  inch  lead,  known  as  the  Copper  lead  ;  the 
appearance  of  the  mine  is  fairly  good. 

The  Mooseland  Gold  Mines. — H.  G.  Stemshom,  Manager,  G.  A. 
Irving,  underground  Manager.  Twenty-five  men  employed.  The 
shaft  is  down  125  feet,  and  there  is  a  tunnel  driven  north  24  feet 
cutting  a  5  inch  lead,  also  one  driven  south  twenty  (20)  feet  cutting 
a  2  inch  lead.  Then  there  is  a  new  mill  with  10  stumps,  self-feed¬ 
ing  running  in  good  order.  A  new  residence  has  been  built  for  the 
manager. 

Tangier  Mines. — John  Murphy  has  5  men  working  on  the  Essex 
property,  on  a  belt  8  feet  thick,  with  about  6  feet  of  crushing  ore. 
He  has  cut  three  other  gold  bearing  leads,  and  is  now  looking  for 
the  nugget  lead. 


Nova  Scotia  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Montague. — W.  R.  Thomas,  Mana¬ 
ger.  William  Collins,  Underground  Manager.  Thirteen  men  em¬ 
ployed  working  on  the  Wolfe  lead,  down  110  feet  driving  west. 
This  mine  was  full  of  water  at  the  time  I  was  there,  and  the  mana¬ 
ger  absent,  consequently  I  could  get  very  little  information  regarding 
the  mine. 

The  Salisbury  Mining  Co. — This  mine  has  been  idle  for  about  a 
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year,  but  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  resume  work,  and 
William  Temple,  Manager,  has  now  5  men  working  making  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

West  Chezzetcook. 

The  Anderson  Mine. — John  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  Wallace 
Dukeshire,  Underground  Manager.  Seventeen  men  employed  on 
the  Luke  lead,  8  inches  thick  ;  they  are  down  100  feet  with  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  some  men  trenching  north,  prospecting  for 
another  lead,  supposed  to  be  there,  as  pieces  of  a  very  rich  gold 
bearing  lead  are  found  in  the  drift.  Mr.  Anderson  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  further  west  than  where  he  is  now  at  work,  jet  the 
largest  amount  of  work  was  done  east  of  his  present  operations.  As 
he 'worked  westerly  the  leads  were  lost,  but  finally^  were  again  dis¬ 
covered,  and  he  has  now  proven  that  the  leads  on  which  he  is  now 
working  runs  west  over  1,000  feet.  Further,  he  has  also  found  the 
leads  which  he  passed  as  he  was  going  west.  They  had  jumped 
north  150  feet ;  now  he  can  go  back  and  pick  them  up  at  any  time 
he  deems  it  requisite.  The  centre  of  this  property  is  very  low  and 
wet,  therefore  the  work  has  principally  been  done  on  the  outside. 
Yet  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  prove  the  position  of  all  the 
leads  in  it  that  crops  to  the  surface.  There  is  no  doubt  the  property 
contains  many  leads  that  do  not  come  to  the  surface. 

The  Oxford  Gold  Mining  Co. — G.  J.  Partington,  Manager. 
Twenty  men  are  employed  developing  the  property.  The  shaft  is 
down  90  feet.  The  Coleman  lead  is  3  inches  thick,  then  there  are 
the  Copper  lead  and  Kennedy  leads  both  ready  for  work.  There  is 
also  a  fissure  vein,  about  one  half  a  mile  north  of  Anderson’s  work. 
The  vein  in  which  they  are  at  work  is  about  16  inches  thick,  a 
crushing  of  tons  last  month  gave  4£  oz.  equal  1  oz.  to  ton.  The 
property  in  this  district  looks  very  good. 

East  Waverley. — B.  C.  Wilson,  Manager,  and  James  Warren, 
underground  Manager.  Five  men  employed.  There  is  a  tunnel  in 
800  feet,  and  a  cut  runs  south  along  the  lead  500  feet,  also  one  north 
200  feet.  This  tunnel  gives  them  about  300  feet  in  height  to  strip  the 
lead,  and  the  length  is  not  yet  ascertained  as  both  the  500  feet  and 
200  feet  tunnels  are  each  at  their  present  terminations  in  good 
looking  quartz.  The  lead  is  18  inches  thick  and  lying  at  an  easy 
angle  to  work.  There  are  some  thousands  of  tons  of  quartz  stripped 
and  the  mine  in  good  condition.  The  management  intend  putting 
in  a  return  airway  before  employing  any  more  men. 

The  Tudor  Gold  Mining  Co.—  J.  E.  Hardman,  Manager,  and  John 
Kenty,  Underground  Manager.  Forty-five  men  employed  under¬ 
ground,  and  15  overground.  The  shaft  is  down  500  feet  on  the 
Dominion  lead,  which  is  ten  inches  thick.  The  Tudor  lead  is  cut 
at  225  feet  depth,  also  the  Graham  lead,  and  Hardy  lead  are  cut  at 
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2 25  feet.  This  mine  is  in  fairly  good  condition  ;  well  ventilated  and 
good  traveling  ways,  with  stages  at  every  40  feet. 

The  Oldham  District  was  idle  in  July  when  I  arrived  there. 

Renfrew  District. 

The  Pictou  Development  &  MiningGo. — D.  A.  McDonald,  Manager, 
and  K.  D.  Macdonald,  Underground  Manager.  Twenty-five  men 
employed.  The  shaft  is  down  80  feet  in  the  Preeper  lead,  which  is 
S  inches  thick.  A  shaft  is  down  240  feet  on  the  McLeod  lead,  8  in¬ 
ches  thick.  The  Clemens  lead,  10  inches  thick,  is  opened  by  2 
shafts,  which  were  nearly  full  of  water  when  I  was  there,  but  the 
management  were  making  preparations  to  resume  work  and  were 
busy  pumping  out  the  water.  The  travelling  ways  are  badly  con¬ 
structed,  but  a  new  travelling  way  is  being  prepared  and,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  men.  In  other  respects 
the  mine  looks  very  well. 

Sutherland's  River,  Pictou  Co. — It  having  become  current  to  some 
extent  that  gold  was  discovered  in  this  locality  I  went  there  and 
found  two  places  being  worked  with  2  or  3  men  in  each  place.  One 
of  these  places  was  operated  by  the  Eureka  and  Ferrona  Co.,  and 
the  other  by  the  Cascade  Mining  Co.  The  place  was  well  situated 
for  water  power.  It  is  only  about  4  miles  from  a  coal  mine  and 
there  are  3  or  4  quartz  leads.  The  lead  shewn  to  me  as  the  one  from 
which  the  gold  was  obtained  resembles  the  barrel  quartz  at  Waverley, 
excepting  that  the  Sutherland’s  River  lead  is  over  2  feet  thick  and 
full  of  riffles  or  rolls  and  carries  lots  of  iron  and  other  metals.  The 
whin  and  slate  appear  good,  and  taken  on  the  whole  the  indications 
are  favorable  to  the  finding  of  gold  at  these  places  spoken  of. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

WM.  MADDIN,  Jr., 

Dep.  Inspector  of  Mines. 
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REPORT  CF  INSPECTION  TRIP  OF  MINES  OF  LUNEN¬ 
BURG  AND  QUEENS  COUNTIES. 

Dr.  E.  Gilpin,  - 

Inspector  of  Mines : 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  report  of  a  trip 
of  inspection  of  the  gold  districts  of  Lunenburg  and  Queens 
Counties. 

Business  among  gold  mining  men  in  these  counties  is  of  much  less 
volume  than  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  one  gets  the  impression 
that  the  working  miner  knows  more  now  about  tbe  veins  and  the 
manner  of  the  occurrence  of  the  metals  in  them,  and  has  acquired 
valuable  experience  in  working  the  vein  rock.  The  small  amount 
of  underground  work  done  in  the  past  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  large  amounts  paid  for  the  transfers  of  mining  rights  durino-  the 
highly  speculative  period  that  affected  these  districts,  and  expended 
in  large  plants  and  numerous  buildings.  Had  more  of  the  capital 
been  expended  in  the  underground  work  a  different  state  of  affairs 
would  have  ensued  from  that  at  present  existing.  Lately  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  properties  have  been  bought  at  large  discounts, 
and  the  present  owners  find  themselves  well  supplied  with  houses' 
machinery  and  roads.  With  these  advantages  the  present  owners 
show  considerable  confidence,  and  an  increased  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  season.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ore  being  mined  justifies  this  confidence  in  legitimate 
mining.  A  fair  amount  of  prospecting  for  new  places  has  been 
going  on,  but  scarcely  any  new  locations  have  been  made.  Amoncr 
the  mines  the  safety  of  employees  is  secured  as  far  as  ordinary  care 
can  foresee.  Very  few  pits  would  be  classed  as  at  all  dangerous, 
and  the  amount  of  timber  put  in  is  generally  in  excess  of  the  need' 
for  safety. 

A  few  points  of  interest  may  be  noted  as  relates  to  the  licensed 
mills.  An  examination  of  the  registration  in  the  Department  of  Mines 
show  that  at  different  times  31  licenses  have  been  issued  for  the 
working  of  quartz  mills  in  the  districts  under  consideration.  After 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  there  remain  17  stamp  mills  and  one 
wheel  and  pan  machine.  The  following  table  shows  the  location  of 
the  mills  and  the  numbers  of  stamps, 

District.  No.  of  Mills 

Gold  River .  4 

Ovens  (Indian  Path) .  1 

Leipsigate .  1 

Vogler’s  Cove  . .  1 

Pleasant  River .  1 

Whiteburn . 3 

Brookfield .  2 

Molega .  4 


Total  No.  of  Stanps. 

47 

10 

10 

5 

10 

30 

30 

60 


4 
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With  the  exception  of  the  5  stamp  mill  at  Yogler’s  Cove  and  the 
Webster  Eaton  25  stamp  mill  at  Gold  River  they  are  steam  power 

mills. 

The  country  roads  to  these  mines  and  mills  are  generally  in  very 
good  order  for  driving  on. 

The  disposition  more  apparent-  among  miners  fc°  th™\asid® 
conceived  ideas  of  how  the  rock  in  the  veins  should  be  and  he 
adiustino-  of  their  mining  work  to  the  actual  characteristics  of  the 
rock,  inspires  confidence  in  the  ability  to  make  these  mines  pay. 

Lunenburg  County. 

Gold  River.— There  was  considerable  activity  in  this  locality 
durino  the  summer.  The  Lincoln  Co.,  successors  to  the  Neptune 
Co  organized  their  business  and  started  to  pump  out  and  »e-work 
the  mine.  The  property  has  a  large  equipment  and  the  plans  sho 
a  laro-e  extent  of  underground  workings.  At  this  mine  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  plant  was  utilized  to  help  take  out  the  water.  An  air 
lift  was  improvised  by  attaching  the  air  pipe  and  dMcharge ^to .  an  od 
cask  which  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  receiver.  The  Oakdale  Go. 
with  B  C  Butterfield  as  manager,  had  opened  up  three  veins 
raised  a  good  pile  of  quartz  for  the  null  A  10  stamp ^ mill  was 
erected  and  finished  during  tne  autumn  Mr.  T.  N.  Baker .P*>spect ■  d 
a  large  extent  of  the  areas  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district 
and  had  opened  up  a  vein  with  a  rich  chimney  in  it.  Ihis  ricn  ore 
was  Put  through  the  2  stamp  mill  that  Mr.  Baker  had  put  up  as 
partM  the  development  plant.  Miner  T.  Foster  and  Amos  Hiseler 
carried  on  considerable  prospecting  about  the  river  and  stripped 
some  rich  looking  ore. 

Indian  Path—  Some  prospecting  was  done,  and  some  encouraging 
ore  was  obtained. 

Leipsigate. — Some  prospecting  for  a  new  vein  was  all  that  was 
reported  from  this  locality. 

New  Dublin.- This  is  a  place  where  a  large  number  of  veins 
show  themselves  throughout  the  rock.  Several  blocks  dare* i  were 
taken  up  and  a  little  work  carried  on.  Some  of  the  leads  stnpp 
are  reported  to  show  gold  fairly  well. 

Pleasant  River.— The  properties  in  this  district  seem  to  change 
hands  very  often,  but  little  mining  is  done.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  the  veins  and  rich  chimneys.  ic 
around  £  found  in  the  veins,  but  the  place  and  the  style  of  the 
Toads  is  so  unlike  any  other  place  in  the  province  that  miners  are 
usually  working  at  a  disadvantage  when  prevented  from  explon  g 
the  veU  to  test  them.  An  increase  of  local  information  by  the 
efforts  of  prospectors  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 

property  holders. 
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Queens  County. 

Brookfield. — This  district  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  in  it  the 
most  profitable  mine  working  in  these  western  counties.  What  was 
formerly  known  as  the  McGuire  mine  was  bought  in  by  the  Brook¬ 
field  Associates  Company.  The  workings  were  repaired  and  the 
western  extension  of  the  profitable  paying  ore  was  opened  out.  A 
new  engine  house  with  hoisting  plant  and  inclines  were  built.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  workings  is  the  incline  built  from  the 
engine  house  at  the  western  end  of  the  mine  through  the  old  work¬ 
ings  to  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft,  making  it  some  400  feet  in 
length.  This  idea  was  adopted  on  account  of  the  dip  of  the  main 
body  of  the  good  ore,  making  deeper  westwardly  on  the  course  of 
the  vein.  The  incline  and  pump  are  kept  advancing  as  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  is  worked  back,  and  the  ore  is  worked  down  the  stopes  to 
the  ore  cars  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline.  This  mine  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  considerable  body  of  vein  sight  in  these  stopes,  and  similar 
paying  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  adjoining  veins.  The  mine  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  and  formerly  worked  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Company,  was  pumped  out  and  repaired.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  shows  considerable  good  ore  in  sight  in  this  mine.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  district  a  new  vein  showing  a  large  proportion 
of  gold  was  discovered  by  Peter  Dunbrack.  Several  veins  were 
tried  during  the  season,  and  the  outlook  for  considerable  returns 
from  this  district  is  fully  justified. 

Molega. — The  condition  of  this  district  is  difficult  of  estimation. 
The  Molega  Company  have  largely  reduced  the  amount  of  their 
work.  Some  new  ground  on  the  veins  is  being  tried.  The  Boston 
Company  property  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Turnbull, 
and  the  work  has  been  largely  development  of  new  ground.  In 
September  a  large  body  of  ore,  5  feet  in  width,  was  opened  in  the 
mine,  and  the  gold  showed  fairly  well.  The  Minneapolis  mine 
workings  were  pumped  out  and  extended  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  the  quantity  of  ore  and  showing  of  gold  justify  the 
expectation  of  a  resumption  of  full  operations  here. 

Whiteburn.—-  Occasional  spurts  were  made  in  this  district  about 
the  mines.  Different  men  report  themselves  ready  to  undertake 
resumption  of  work  when  the  property  holders  can  put  up  the  capital 
for  the  work.  The  property  holders  are  largely  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  give  as  the  reason  for  closing  down  at  Whiteburn 
the  necessity  of  protecting  their  interests  in  matters  affected  in  the 
United  States.  Prospecting  in  this  county  is  reported  from  the 
wide  quartz  vein  at  Westfield  and  over  the  rich  drift  at  West 
Caledonia  and  Middlefield. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit, 


F.  W.  Christie. 
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MARBLE,  Etc. 


Considerable  work  has  been  done  by  The  Bras  D’Or  Marble  Co. 
at  their  quarry,  West  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  and  they  are  now  about  in 
a  position  to  enter  the  market.  I  append  an  extract  from  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  me  by  Mr.  D.  McLachlan,  their  manager. 

In  our  marble  quarry,  our  work  this  season  has  been  altogether 
in  channeling  through  the  cracked  marble.  We  have  channeled 
eight  floors,  each  floor  containing  about  4,000  cubic  feet  of  marble, 
or  about  32,000  feet  in  all.  Of  this  about  ten  per  cent,  would  be 
good  sound  marble.  We  have  in  our  quarry  1  steam  channeler 
(Wadrell),  1  steam  hoist  capable  of  lifting  twenty  tons,  1  lowering 
gear,  for  lowering  any  sized  block  of  marble,  up  to  twenty  tons, 
down  the  incline  from  quarry  to  mill,  which  is  at  the  wharf.  This 
incline  is  eleven  hundred  feet  from  quarry  to  mill,  and  has  a  fall  of 
284  feet.  The  loaded  car  going  down  brings  the  empty  one  up.  We 
use  on  this  gear  the  best  steel  wire  rope  (Lang’s  Lay),  which  we 
imported  from  England.  In  addition  to  the  Wadrell  steam  chan¬ 
neler,  we  have  one  of  the  best  steam  gadders  made  by  the  Sullivan 
Machine  Company,  of  Clairmont,  New  Hampshire.  In  our  mill  at 
wharf,  we  have  two  Merriman  gangs,  also  one  12-foot  rubbing  bed, 
one  machine  for  making  tiles,  and  one  tile  squarer.  This  machinery 
will  be  driven  by  a  sixty  horse  power  engine  and  a  seventy-five 
horse  power  boiler,  which  we  are  now  setting  in  place,  and  will  have 
it  running  in  three  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  shipping 
wharf  with  eighteen  feet  of  water.  We  have  not  shipped  very 
much  marble  as  yet,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  saw  it,  until  we 
got  our  new  engine  started.  Our  quarry  is  improving  very  much  as 
we  go  down,  and  now  we  are  getting  very  much  sounder  marble 
than  we  did  before. 

During  the  season  there  were  5000  tons  of  limestone  quarried, 
and  about  350  tons  of  marble  shipped  and  1800  barrels  of  lime 
burned.  The  closing  of  the  St.  Peter’s  Canal  for  repairs  during 
great  part  of  the  shipping  season  materially  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  the  company. 
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IRON  MINING. 


Daring  the  early  part  of  the  year  work  was  dull ;  in  the  summer, 
however,  business  improved,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Ferrona  plant,  owned  by  the  New  Glasgow  Iron,  Steel  and 
Railway  Campany,  was  amalgamated  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
Company  of  Trenton,  in  the  same  county.  Work  here  presents  no 
new  points  of  interest.  The  mines  on  the  East  River  owned  by  the 
company  have  been  worked  as  required  to  supplement  the  supplies 
of  ore  from  Torbrook  and  Antigonish.  It  is  expected  by  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  hematite  furnished  by  the  Torbrook  mines  will  be 
more  or  less  replaced  by  supplies  of  the  same  class  of  ore  to  be  drawn 
from  a  property  they  own  at  Bell  Island,  near  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  Londonderry  works  also  show  the  general  improvement  in 
business,  and  it  is  reported  contemplate  re-opening  their  rolling  mill. 

The  PJctou  Charcoal  Iron  Company  ran  during  the  month  of 
October,  1894,  for  an  output  of  323  tons,  but  kept  their  mine  open 
dnring  greater  part  of  the  year  and  sold  their  output  to  the  Steel 
Company. 

The  Torbrook  Iron  Mining  Company  worked  steadily  during  the 
season,  its  output  being  divided  between  the  Ferrona  and  London¬ 
derry  furnaces.  The  vein  was  found  on  the  Holland  property,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  mine,  to  be  uniform, 
of  good  quality  and  four  feet  thick.  The  main  shaft  at  the  Torbrook 
mine  is  now  350  feet  deep.  The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  bed  of 
ore  which  was  about  80°  at  the  surface  is  now  45° ;  and  the  vein 
has  increased  in  thickness  from  6  to  12  feet. 

The  returns  show  that  the  following  amounts  of  pig  were  made  : — 


Pictou  Charcoal  Iron  Co .  323  Tons. 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  Co . 17,321  “ 

Londonderry  Iron  Co . 11,446  “ 


Total . 29,090  “ 


There  were  79,636  tons  of  ore  mined  of  which  amount  in  addition 
to  598  tons  smelted,  the  Charcoal  Company  mined  and  sold  7,541 
tons.  There  were  36,000  tons  of  coke  reported  from  the  Ferrona  and 
Stellarton  Coke  ovens,  and  25,050  tons  of  limestone  were  quarried. 
Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 
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COPPER  MINING. 


During  thepast  season  the  copper  deposits  at  River  John  received 
a  little  attention.  The  Eastern  Development  Company  did  not  do 
any  underground  work.  Their  returns  show  423  days  skilled  labor 
and  1,178  days  unskilled  labor  above  ground.  The  Company  has 
purchased  some  more  surface,  and  performed  some  above  ground 
labor  at  the  mines.  Dr.  E.  D.  Peters,  the  well-known  copper 
metallurgist,  has  been  engaged  in  revising  the  Company’s  plans  and 
designs  for  concentrating  and  smelting  the  ore.  He  claims  that, 
with  the  cheapness  of  ore  fuel  and  the  natural  advantages  of 
Sydney  Harbor,  copper  can  be  produced  here  more  cheaply  than 
elsewhere.  It  was  understood  during  the  summer  that  steps  were 
being  taken  to  reorganize  the  company,  with  a  view  to  starting  the 
railway,  concentrating  works,  &c. 
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MANGANESE  ORE. 


During  the  past  summer  there  has  been  little  to  report  about  this- 
mineral.  The  trade  has  been  dull,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
demand  had  increased. 

The  Tennycape  Manganese  Mining  Company,  (D.  C.  Fraser,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  President)  are  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  manganiferous 
lands  at  Pembroke,  Walton,  and  Tennycape.  During  the  past  season 
only  the  last-named  mine  has  been  working.  The  estimated  output 
for  the  year  ended  September  30th  was  110  tons. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  GILPIN,  Jr., 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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COAL. — Sales. 


Names. 

1st 

Quarter. 

2nd 

Quarter. 

3rd 

Quarter. 

4th 

Quarter. 

Year  1895. 

Year  1894. 

Nova  Scotia : 

Land  Sales.  .  . 
Sea  Borne  .  .  . 

Total  N.  S  .  .  .  . 
New  Brunswick.  .  . 
Newfoundland .... 

P.  E.  Island . 

Quebec . 

West  Indies . 

United  States  .... 
Other  Countries .  . . 

106,677 

119,586 

79,785 

21,299 

66,872 

56,366 

87,738 

94,718 

341,072 

291,969 

383,239 

288,644 

226,263 

71,321 

40,247 

17,631 

142,157 

4,149 

31,029 

101,084 

43,903 

3,980 

31,307 

527 

1,817 

123,238 

54,292 

13,878 

11,243 

220,310 

313 

14,336 

182,456 

59,009 

23,387 

34,358 

346,324 

6,883 

25,915 

633,041 

228,525 

81,492 

63,232 

740,098 

11,872 

73,097 

671,883 

221,844 

97,378 

63,734 

877,743 

5,526 

79,837 

1,797 

Total .... 

532,797 

182.618 

437,610 

678,332 

1,831,357 

2,109,742 

COAL. — General  Statement. 


1895. 

Produce. 

Sold. 

Colliery 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

1st  Quarter . 

590,725 

306,797 

499,951 

691,772 

532,797 

182,618 

437,610 

678,332 

59,988 

49,541 

47,005 

46,880 

2nd  ~  “  . . 

3rd  “  . 

4th  “  . 

Total . 

1894 . 

2,089,245 

1,831,357 

203,414 

2,200,235 

2,019,742 

19d,552 
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COAL. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Duty. 

1850 

118,173 

24  ad. 

1873 

264,760 

75 

1851 

116,274 

it 

1874 

138,336 

II 

1852 

87,542 

li 

1875 

89,746 

li 

1853 

120,764 

ii 

1876 

71,634 

Pi 

1854 

139,125 

Free. 

1877 

118,216 

It 

1855 

103,222 

n 

1878 

88,495 

11. 

1856 

126,152 

ii 

1879 

51,641 

it 

1857 

123,335 

ii 

1880 

123,423 

II 

1858 

186,743 

ii 

1881 

113,728 

ii 

1859 

122,720 

ii 

1882 

99,302 

ii 

1860 

149,289 

ii 

1883 

102,755 

ii 

1861 

204,457 

’  ii 

1884 

64,515 

it 

1862 

192,612 

li 

1885 

34,483 

ii 

1863 

282,775 

ii 

1886 

66,003 

ii 

1864 

347,594 

ii 

1887 

73,892 

II 

1865 

465,194 

li 

1888 

30,198 

ii 

1866 

404,252 

ii 

1889 

29,986 

11 

1867 

338,492 

Si. 25 

1890 

50,854 

i 

1868 

228,132 

ii 

1891 

25,431 

ii 

1869 

257,485 

li 

1892 

13,883 

ii 

1870 

168,180 

II 

*1893 

16,099 

ii 

1871 

165,431 

11 

+1894 

79,837 

40 

1872 

154,092 

75 

+1895 

73,097 

ii 

Note. — The  quantities  given  for  the  years  1852  to  1872  are  on  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  and  are  probably  under-estimated. 

*  Nine  months  only. 


+  Note.— After  August  1st,  1894,  duty  on  Round  Coal  40  cents,  on  Culm  or 
Slack,  15  cents. 

4  Fiscal  year  begins  October  1st,  and  ends  September  30th.  (Cap.  4,  Acts  1893.) 
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Nova  Scotia  Coal  Sales.  1785  to  1895  (Inclusive.) 


Tear. 

Sales. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Sales. 

Total. 

1785 

1,668 

1841 

148,298 

Forwd  1,208,150 

1786 

2,000 

1842 

129,708 

1787  \ 

1843 

105,161 

.1788  ( 

1844 

108,482 

1789  { 

1845 

150,674 

1790  ; 

14,439 

1846 

147,506 

1791 

2,670 

1847 

201,650 

1792 

2,143 

1S48 

187,643 

1793 

1,926 

1849 

174,592 

1794 

4,405 

1850 

180,084 

1,533,798 

1795 

5,320 

1851 

153,499 

1796 

5,249 

1852 

188,076 

1797 

6,039 

1853 

217,416 

1798 

5,948 

1854 

234,812 

1799 

8,947 

1855 

238,215 

1800 

8,401 

51,048 

1856 

253,492 

1801 

5, 775 

1857 

294,198 

1802 

7,769 

1858 

226,725 

1803 

6,601 

1859 

270,293 

1804 

5  976 

1860 

322,593 

2,399,319 

1805 

10,130 

1861 

326,429 

1806 

4,938 

1862 

395,637 

1807 

5,119 

1863 

429.351 

1808 

6,616 

1864 

576,935 

1809 

8,919 

1865 

635,586 

1810 

8,609 

70,442 

1866 

558,520 

1811 

8,516 

1867 

471,185 

1812 

9,570 

1868 

453,624 

1813 

9,744 

1869 

511,795 

1814 

9,866 

1870 

568,277 

4,927,339 

1815 

9,336 

1871 

596,418 

1816 

8,619 

1872 

785,914 

1817 

9,284 

1873 

811.106 

1818 

7,920 

1874 

749.127 

1819 

8,692 

1875 

706,795 

1820 

9,980 

91,527 

1S76 

634,207 

1821 

11,388 

1877 

697,1)65 

1822 

7,512 

1878 

693,511 

1893 1 

1879 

688,628 

1824  ) 

27,000 

1 S80 

954,659 

7,317,430 

1825  j 

1S81 

1,035,014 

1826 

12,600 

1882 

1,250,179 

1827 

12,149 

1883 

1,297,523 

1828 

20,967 

1884 

1,261,650 

1829 

21,935 

1885 

1,254,510 

1830 

27,269 

140,820 

1886 

1,373,666 

1831 

37,170 

1887 

1,519,684 

1832 

50,369 

18S8 

1,576,692 

1833 

64,743 

1889 

1,755,107 

1834 

50,813 

1890 

1,786,111 

13,910,136 

1835 

56,434 

1891 

1,849,945 

1,819,945 

1836 

107,593 

1892 

1,752,934 

1,752,934 

1837 

118,942 

*1893 

1,485.924 

1,485,924 

1838 

106,730 

11894 

2.019,742 

2  019,742 

1839 

145,962 

1895 

1,831,357 

1,831,357 

1840 

101,198 

839,951 

— 

Total . 

40,236,074 

SUMMARY. 


1785  to  1790  . .14,349 

1791  to  1800  . 51,048 

1801  to  1810  . 70,452 

1811  to  1820  .  91,527 

1821  to  1830  . 140.820 

1831  to  1840  . 839,954 


1841  to  1850  . 1,533,798 

1851  to  1860  . 2,399,319 

1861  to  1870  . 4,927,339 

1871  to  1880  . 7,317,430 

1881  to  1890  . 13,910,136 


#Mne  months  only.  t  Fiscal  year  begins  Oct.  1,  and  ends  Sep.  31.  (Cap.  4,  Acts  1893). 


GOLD. -GENERAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1895, 
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INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY. 


Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Tons  of  Coal  received  at  the  follow - 
■  ing  Stations,  from  the  Mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year 
ended  the  30th  September,  1895. 


Destination. 


Halifax . 

Bedford  . 

Windsor  Junction  .  . 

Wellington . 

Enfield . 

Elmsdale  . 

Milford . 

Shubenacadie . 

Stewiacke  . 

Brookfield  . 

Truro  . . . 

Valley . 

Riverside . 

West  River . . 

Glengarry  . 

Hope  well . 

Fetrona  Junction  .  .  . 

Stellarton  . 

Westville . 

New  Glasgow . 

Trenton  . 

Pictou  Landing  .... 
West  Merigonish  .  .  . 

Merigonish . 

Avondale . 

Antigonish . 

Athol  . 

Maccan  . 

Noppan  . 

Amherst . 

Aulac  . . 

Sackville  . . . 

Dorchester . 

Memratncook . 

Painsec  Junction  . . 

Shediac  . 

Point  du  Chene  .  .  .  . 


Tons. 

Destination. 

Tons. 

40,550f 

South  River  . 

IS 

49*2 

Heatherton . 

72£ 

11,927 

Bayfield  . 

44i 

45 

Tracadie  . 

134 

228 

Har  au  Bouche  .... 

45 

277i 

Mulgrave..  . 

1,394 

42 

Point  Tupper . 

66 

290£ 

Grand  Narrows  .  .  .  . 

91 

545| 

Belmont  . 

54 

1181 

Debert . 

6 

11,184| 

East  Mines . 

44 

19 

Londonderry  . 

27,677 

6 

Folleigh  Lake . . . 

6 

34 

Wentworth . 

6 

6 

Greenville  . 

IS 

957 

Thomson  . 

6 

43,429 

Oxford . 

648 

3,5471 

Pugwash . 

1,020 

25i 

Wallace  . 

133 

6,891 

Tatamagouche  .... 

273* 

36,2881 

Denmark . 

1001 

44,838 

River  John . 

5891 

11 

Scotsburn  . 

542^ 

171 

Pictou  . 

10,396f 

37i 

Salt  Springs  . 

6 

2,1 35f 

Gloucester  Junction. 

487 

12 

Bathurst . 

6 

6 

Jacquet  River . 

6 

78  ' 

New  Mills  . 

19 

10,840 

Dalhousie  Junction  . 

6 

217 

Campbelhon  . 

74 

3,743 

Metapedia  . 

1,500 

1,294-|- 

Amqui . 

6 

3741 

Cedar  Hall . 

6 

6 

St.  Octave  . 

12 

308 

Ste  Flavie  . 

18 

38 

1 

Rimouski  . 

6 
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INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY — Continued. 


Destination. 

Tons. 

• - 

Moncton . 

18,3481 

Salisbury  . 

1,1271 

Petitcodiac . . 

527 

Penobsquis . 

5661 

Sussex . 

2041 

Apohaqui . 

18i 

Norton  . 

74i 

Bloomfield  . 

6 

Hampton . 

480 

Rothsay  . 

844 

Cold  Brook . 

2,9434 

St.  John . 

16,577 

Harcourt . 

6 

Kent  Junction  .... 

609 

Rogersville . 

6 

Chatham  Junction. . 

10,3004 

Millerton . 

6 

Derby  Junction  .... 

6 

New  Castle . 

25| 

Trois  Pistoles . 

6 

St.  Eloie . 

18 

Isle  Verte . 

12 

St.  Arsene  . 

18 

Cacauna . 

6 

Riv.  dii  Loup . 

2,792 

Destination. 

Tons. 

Cap.  St.  Ignace . 

6 

St.  Charles  Junction. 

28 

St.  Henri  Junct  .... 

10,8724 

Chaudiere  . 

43,443 

Lewis  . 

791 

Point  Lewis  . 

270 

G.T.R.  via  Chaudiere. 

7,586 

4,  2,  3,  via  St.  John . 

8,140 

Total . 

392,357f 

RECAPITULATION. 

Forwarded  from 

Stellarton  . 

159,8611 

Westville . 

11,338 

New  Glasgow . 

28,6131 

Sydney  . 

1,107 

Springhill  . 

142,437 

Maccan  . 

49,001 

Total  Tons.  .  . . 

392,357f 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COAL  DELIVERIES— 1895. 
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MINES  REPORT. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RETURNS. 

LIMESTONE. 


Arichat . 

U 

Tons. 

.  130 

.  *770 

Value. 

$104 

962 

Brid^eville . 

a 

. .  14,594 

102 

Londonderry  . . . . 

.  10,444 

Marble  Mountain,  West  Bay  . 

.  5,000 

.... 

u 

. . . f  18,000 

.... 

t. 

.  +350 

•  .  •  • 

STONE. 


Arichat  .  . . 

Tons. 

.  467 

Value. 

$234 

9,813 

£7,132 

10 

Amherst . . . 

(( 

.  1,967 

Antigonish 

. . .  8 

O 

17,189 

SAND. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Windsor  . .  225  $675 


PLASTER. 


Tons.  Value. 

Arichat  .  1,510  $1,510 

Baddeck  .  15,610  14,052 

Windsor  .  96,035  96,035 

Cheverie . 14,045  7,407 

Walton  .  6,100  5,763 


133,300  $124,767 


*Lime  Barrels, 
t  Marble. 
^Grindstones, 
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PICTOU  CHARCOAL  IRON  CO. 

Tons. 

Tons  of  iron  ore  mined  and  used  in  Company’s  furnace.  .  .  598 

Tons  of  iron  ore  mined  and  shipped  ,  .  7,541 


8,139 

Average  number  of  men  employed  (1  fireman,  2  timber- 

men,  2  boys,  20  miners) .  25 

Average  working  days  per  month  for  eight  months’ 

operations  .  25 

Furnace  in  operation  only  during  October,  1894: — 

Tons. 

Pig  iron  produced  .  323'6 

Iron  ore,  washed .  598 

Limestone .  102 

Bushels. 

Charcoal  about  .  40,000 

ERNST  A.  SJOSTEDT, 

Manager. 
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MINES  REPORT. 


RETURNS  NOVA  SCOTIA  STEEL  CO.’S  MINES.— Pictou  Co. 


Name  of  Mine. 


Persons  employed 
above  Ground- 


Persons  employed 
below  Ground. 


O  c 

S-i 

-  c 

O 

w 

rO 

*c§ 

d 

O 

* 

Jj 

PH 

Q 

CO 

o 

i-4 

o 

& 


po 


-  o 

co  r> 


Iron  Ore 
Raised. 

Tons. 


McDonald  Mine .  3  6 

Cameron  Mine,  1st  qr.  7  7 

“  3rdqr.  4  G 
“  4th qr.  4  8 

Saddler  Mine,  2nd  qr.  5  12 
Grant  Mine,  1st  qr.  .  .  3  8 

Holmes  Quarry, 4th  qr.  .  2 

Black  Rock  “  lstqr  3  28 

“  “  2ndqr.  3  23 

“  “  3rd  qr.  3  20 

“  “  4th  qr.  3  18 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 


1422 

1885 

1396 

723 

1936 

98 

50 

20S8 

481 

382 

1484 


8 

13  .... 

1834 

2006 

18 

39  .... 

6109 

9973 

10 

18  .... 

3555 

4282 

16 

22  .... 

2116 

2489 

18 

27  .... 

3985 

4082 

5 

4  .... 

82 

186 

Limestone. 

293 

. . .  6312 

...  1215 

898 
. . .  5966 


REPORT  OF  WORK  AT  TORBROOK  MINES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1895. 
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Manager  Torbrook  Iron  Co.,  L’t’d, 

Torbrook, 
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MINES  REPORT. 


RETURNS  FROM  LONDONDERRY  IRON  MINES  FOR 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30th,  1895. 


West 

Mines. 

OVERGROUND. 

UNDERGROUND. 

<D 

•n 

£ 

1894. 

c/5 

CO 

£  a 

GO 

>> 

15  c* 

<d 

GO  b-d 

GO 

>> 

Q 

o 

m  ' 

P 

pS 

a 

October  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2 

27 

1 

8 

4 

108 

3 

29 

November  . 

,  2 

39 

2 

17 

3 

53 

10 

352 

December  . 

...  1 

26 

1 

25 

6 

136 

19 

267 

1895. 

January  . . 

...  1 

27 

4 

69 

14 

180 

39 

356 

February  . 

.  .  .  .  1 

24 

4 

70 

14 

220 

44 

856 

March  .  . . 

.  .  ..  1 

26 

2 

31 

15 

230 

41 

738 

April . 

.  .  .  .  1 

26 

3 

54 

12 

265 

31 

625 

May  .... 

.  .  .  .  4 

54 

4 

84 

20 

410 

40 

900 

June  . 

....  3 

75 

6 

132 

22 

510 

41 

950 

July  .... 

.  .  . .  5 

115 

8 

186 

24 

600 

45 

1050 

August  .  ,  , 

.  .  . .  4 

107 

4 

90 

26 

572 

49 

1080 

September 

.  .  . .  4 

88 

5 

105 

32 

673 

39 

819 

Ore  m 

ined,  17,365  tons. 

East 

Mines. 

OVERGROUND. 

UNDERGROUND. 

o 

<D 

1894. 

«  a 

—  o 

GO 

ci 

13 

CO 

ci 

12^ 

m 

ci 

Jl 

GO 

>> 

m 

Q 

p 

p 

<72 

a 

P 

P 

October  .  . 

....  1 

26 

•  •  «  • 

2 

31 

1 

21 

November 

....  2 

44 

#  , 

.  .  .  • 

5 

93 

6 

120 

December 

....  3 

74 

2 

44 

10 

220 

10 

192 

1895. 

January  . 

. ...  3 

68 

2 

34 

10 

180 

6 

108 

February 

. . . .  1 

8 

.  . 

.  .  .  . 

2 

29 

2 

30 

March  .  . 

.  .  . .  1 

4 

.  . 

,  ,  ,  , 

3 

26 

3 

26 

April  .... 

2 

26 

2 

19  ' 

9 

85 

9 

98 

May  .... 

.  .  .  .  1 

10 

2 

15 

3 

15 

2 

12 

June  .... 

1 

15 

2 

31 

2 

30 

July  .... 

.  .  .  .  3 

69 

4 

80 

3 

45 

4 

60 

August  .  . 

....  3 

79 

6 

108 

5 

90 

5 

81 

September 

....  3 

72 

4 

94 

6 

16S 

9 

189 

Ore  mined,  1,167  tons. 
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LIME  QUARRY. 


OVERGROUND. 

1894. 

Skilled 

Men. 

Days. 

Unskilled 

Men. 

Days. 

October  . 

2 

31 

8 

91 

November  . 

2 

55 

9 

90 

December  . 

1895. 

.  .  .  .  2 

35 

10 

220 

January  . 

2 

36 

11 

240 

February  . 

3 

52 

9 

210 

March  . 

. .  .  .  2 

36 

11 

240 

April  . 

3 

52 

9 

210 

May . 

2 

42 

9 

180 

J  une . 

2 

45 

9 

190 

July . 

2 

26 

11 

130 

August . 

.  .  .  .  2 

44 

9 

210 

September  .  2 

Limestone  quarried,  10,444  tons. 

38 

8 

160 

THE  LONDONDERRY  IRON  CO’Y,  Ltd., 

Br  Geo.  Romans. 
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HALIFAX. 


Statement  of  Articles  the  Produce  of  the  Mine  Exported  from  this 
Port  for  Twelve  Months  ending  30th  Sept.,  1895. 


Articles. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Asbestos  . 

137 

10,700 

Go! cl  in  Nimsets . 

25 

oo 

Gold  in  Bars . 

222,194 

Coal . 

39,972 

118,898 

Manganese . 

26 

1,438 

Other  Articles . 

445 

$353,700 

Exports  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Shipped  from  Hants  County  for 
Year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity  in  Tons. 

Value. 

Gypsum  from  Windsor . 

96,035 

96,035 

Manganese  from  Windsor  .  .  . 

70J 

4,750 

Sand  from  Windsor . 

225 

675 

Gypsum  from  Cheverie . 

14,045 

7,407 

Gypsum  from  Walton . 

6,100 

5,762 

$114,629 

Total  Exports  Gypsum,  116,180  Tons.  Value,  $109,201. 


H.  W.  DIMOCK,  Collector. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  TO  ENQUIRE  INTO  THE  CAUSE, 
HISTORY,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  FIRES  IN 
PICTOU  COAL  MINES. 


Halifax,  Dec.  31,  1895. 

The  Honorable  W.  S.  Fielding, 

Provincial  Secretary: 

Sir  : 

I  beg  leave  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  dated  June  4th,  1895,  appoint¬ 
ing  me  a  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  history  and 
effects  of  the  fires  in  the  coal  seams  in  Pictou  County,  and 
authorizing  me  to  employ  such  mining  experts  or  other  persons  as, 
in  my  judgment,  might  be  necessary  or  useful  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  enquiry,  to  submit  the  following  report  and  evidence  ; 

And  to  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Gilpin,  Jr., 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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REPORT. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  December  30th,  1895. 

To  THE  Hox.  W.  S.  Fielding, 

Provincial  Secretary: 

Sir  : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  history,  causes 
and  effects  of  tlie  fires  in  coal  seams  in  Pictou  County,  begs  leave 
respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  secure  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  old  workings,  their  extent,  residuvm  of  coal,  quality, 
connections,  etc.,  and  the  opinions  of  several  prominent  men 
connected  with  the  iron  and  other  business  of  Pictou  County  was 
secured.  Two  of  the  Commission  had  the  advantage  of  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  district. 

Evidence  was  also  secured  in  England  from  the  Engineer 
engaged  for  part  of  the  time  the  Foord  Pit  workings  were  open. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission,  and  the  necessary 
plans,  are  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

I  was  assisted  in  the  enquiry  by  William  Madden,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines;  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.  E.,  of  Old 
Bridgeport,  and  Alexander  Dick,  Esq.,  M.  E.,  of  Halifax.  These 
o-entlemen  sat  with  me,  and  to  their  patient  enquiry  aud  investiga¬ 
tion  is  due  what  merit  the  report  may  have. 

The  coal  field  of  Pictou  County  has  been  fully  described  by  Sir 
William  Dawson  and  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  and  in  this 
connection  attention  will  be  directed  only  to  those  portions  most 
directly  of  importance  to  this  enquiry. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  coal  field  'which  received  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  :  the  Albion  and  the  Vale.  Both  of 
these  are  the  property  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Company,  and  are  the 
only  sections  of  the  district  which  have  suffered  from  fires,  causing 
an  abandonment  of  permanent  operations,  arid  are  known  as  the 
Albion  and  Vale  areas.  Sketches  are  submitted  showing  these 
areas  and  the  seams  found  in  them  so  far  as  related  to  the  enquiry. 

Work  was  interrupted  for  some  time  in  the  Intercolonial  Coal 
Co’s.  Colliery,  Westville,  owing  to  a  severe  explosion  caused  by  the 
ignition  of  a  feeder  of  gas.  As  the  fire  was  promptly  extinguished 
and  work  resumed  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  any 
formal  enquiry  into  that  explosion. 

In  the  Albion  District  the  fires  have  been  confined  to  the  area 
known  as  the  General  Mining  Association,  and  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  mining  operations  in  the  County  on  a  systematic  scale. 
The  seams  of  the  Albion  area  outcrop  on  its  southern  side,  with 
dips  to  the  north  which  would,  if  not  interrupted,  cause  the  whole 
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of  it  to  be  underlaid  by  coal.  The  following  condensed  section  will 
serve  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  seams,  etc.  : 

in. 

0 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

-Strata  . . . 

1126 

Main  Seam . 

. . . .34 

7 

Strata . . . 

143 

Deep  or  Cage  Pits  Seams ...... 

....22 

11 

Strata .  . . 

106 

Third  Seam . 

....  5 

7 

Strata . . . 

113 

Purvis  Seam . 

....2 

6 

Strata  . 

130 

Fleming  Seam . 

3 

Strata  . 

4 

McGregor  Seam . 

.  ..11 

7 

211 

Stellar  Coal . 

0 

(Section  from  Geo.  Survey  Report.) 
Other  sections  show  the  main  seam  40  feet  thick 


the  deep 


seam  24  feet  11  inches;  the  third  seam  11  feet  9  inches;  the 
McGregor  14  feet  10  inches  thick. 

The  variations  in  the  seams  as  followed,  are  still  more  marked. 
Thus,  the  main  seam,  as  bored  through  near  the  eastern  line  of  the 
area,  yielded  only  6  feet  9  inches  of  coal ;  and  the  next,  or  deep 
seam,  was  there  represented  by  black  shale.  Similarly  in  their 
most  westerly  extension  the  main  and  deep  seams  diminish  in 
value. 

These  seams,  broadly  speaking,  are  presented  as  a  trough 
having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  longer  side  of  the  area.  The  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey  compared  the  outcrops  of  some  coal  seams 
on  the  north  line  of  the  area  with  the  seams  referred  to  in  the 
section.  Evidence  was  given  that  this  reappearance  of  the  (Albion 
seams  on  the  north  side  of  the  area  was  not  the  case.  There  would, 
however,  appear  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  seams  do  extend  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  area.  Numerous  faults  have  been  met  in  the 
workings,  but  the  seams  have  been  followed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin ;  and  the  beginning  of  their  upward  rise  on  the  reverse  dip 
proved. 

In  the  Yale  area,  of  three  square  miles,  two  seams  have  been 
worked  presenting  the  same  general  features,  and  the  following 
section  : 


feet 

feet 

Strata, 

Six  feet  seam, 

3  to  6 

Strata, 

700 

McBeau  seam, 

6  to  7. 

These  seams  dip  to  the  north-west,  and  their 
between  the  Yale  Colliery  and  New  Glasgow,  if 


reappearance 
it  exists,  is 
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unknown.  The  bottom  ot  the  basin  was  reached  in  the  slope  of  the 
six  teet  seam  at  a  distance  of  about  2500  feet.  The  workings  in 
the  underlying  seam  were  abandoned  when  they  were  about  1000 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  earliest  rvorkings  in  the  Albion  seams  were  carried  on  by 
McKay,  Carr  and  others.  They  consisted  ot  levels  and  shallow 
pits  in  the  outcrops  of  the  coal.  The  amount  of  coal  extracted 
was  unimportant,  some  returns  showing  that  from  1818  to  1827, 
about  27,170  tons  were  extracted. 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  Mr.  Smith  commenced  systematic 
operations  on  behalf  of  the  General  Mining  Association,  and  the 
“  Store”  or  “  Burnt  Mines”  were  sunk,  the  deepest  being  about 
200  feet.  The  workings  extended  from  the  pit  level  to  the  crop, 
about  250  yards  to  the  south-east,  and  about  900  yards'  northerly. 
There  was  a  serious  tire  in  these  mines  in  1832,  and  one  in  1839, 
which  led  to  their  abandonment. 

The  workings  were  in  the  top  coal  only,  and  although  pre¬ 
sumably  the  workings  are  much  crushed,  it  is  stated  that  many 
pillars  could  be  utilized.  The  bottom  coal  is  believed  to  be  intact, 
and  a  barrier  ot  thirty  yards  was  left,  and  a  fresh  series  of  pits 
sunk  to  the  dip,  known  as  the  Bye  pits,  the  deepest  being  451  feet. 
The  levels  from  the  lowest  (deepest)  pit  extended  about  1000  yards 
southeastei’ly,  and  about  1200  yards  westerly.  Dip  slants  were 
driven  northwesterly  and  northeasterly  from  these  levels.  These 
pits  suffered  from  several  explosions  and  tires. 

A  heavy  fire  in  1861,  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  reopen 
them  in  1862,  and  another  tire  took  place  in  1863,  and  Feb.  14th, 
1867,  the  workings  were  finally  closed  on  account  of  fire.  The  top 
coal  only  was  worked  in  these  mines,  and  there  is  a  large  amouut 
of  untouched  bottom  coal. 

In  the  year  1850  the  Dalhousie  and  Cage  pits  were  sunk,  a 
short  distance  be}rond  the  western  faces  of  the  Store  and  Bye  pit 
workings,  the  former  to  the  main  and  the  latter  to  the  deep  seam. 
The  levels  were  driven  only  a  short  distance  in  the  main  seam,  east 
of  the  Dalhousie  pits,  and  extended  about  1000  yards  westward. 
A  slant  was  driven  northwesterly  to  the  dip  from  the  pit  bottom 
about  1200  yards.  In  the  eastern  workings  the  top  14  feet  of  coal 
was  worked,  the  bottom  coal  being  considered  coai’se.  In  the 
remainder  ot  the  workings  however,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
slants,  the  seam  was  worked  to  its  full  height,  yielding  about .'28 
feet  of  coal.  The  parting  of  ironstone  which  was  about  six  inches 
thick  at  the  pit  increased  at  the  expense  ot  the  fall  coal  going  west, 
and  was  as  far  as  possible  left  in  taking  out  the  bottom  coal. 

These  pits  were  worked  until  the  year  1872,  when  they  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  a  heavy  crush.  The  Cage  pit  levels 
extended  only  a  few  yards  east  of  the  pit,  the  coal  being  coarse  and 
broken.  This  character  is  maintained  as  the  seam  is  followed  to 
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the  east,  a  slope  known  as  the  “  English”  having  been  recently 
sunk  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Cage  pit  to  a  depth  of  1800 
feet  as  a  test.  The  apparent  disappearance  of  this  seam  still  further 
east  has  been  referred  to. 

In  the  other  direction  the  levels  were  extended  about  1800  yards. 
Inside  the  main  incline  the  pillars  have  been  drawn,  but  between 
it  and  the  pit  bottom  a  large  area  is  standing  in  pillars.  Dip  slants 
were  driven  to  the  northwest  from  the  pit  bottom  covering  a  few 
acres  of  work,  in  which  the  pillars  are  standing.  In  the  year  1872 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  off  that  portion  of  the  Cage  pit 
workings  lying  west  of  the  incline  “  Big  Brake”  on  account  of  fire. 
This  fire  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  roof  of 
the  Cage  pit  falling  up  to  the  workings  in  connection  with  the 
Foster  pit  fire.  It  was  stated  by  the  then  inspector  (Mr.  PooleJ 
that  “  by  some  means  unexplained  after-damp  suddenly  found  its 
way  into  the  workings  of  the  Cage  pit  seam.”  His  opinion  now, 
however,  is  that  the  fire  in  the  Cage  pit  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  fire  in  the  upper  or  main  seam. 

The  explosion  in  the  Foord  pit  workings  of  the  main  seatn  in 
1880  extended  through  a  tunnel  into  the  Cage  pit  workings,  and 
the}"  have  since  remained  closed. 

It  is  believed  that,  owing  to  an  explosion  in  the  third  seam  on 
Jan.  15th,  1888,  to  be  more  fully  referred  to,  the  fire  originally 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  Cage  pit  lying  west  of  the  incline, 
and  built  oft,  extended  into  the  portion  already  referred  to  as 
standing  in  pillars  between  the  incline  and  the  pit  bottom. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  faces  of  the  Dalhousie  workings 
the  Foster  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  main  seam  in  the  year  1866,  and 
the  levels  were  extended  a  few  yards  to  the  westward.  The  coal 
according  to  the  Geological  survey  report  has  deteriorated  at  the 
face  of  these  levels,  having  become  duller  and  shaley,  and  the 
partings  having  increased.  This  is  supported  by  evidence  of  the 
comparatively  limited  amount  of  good  coal  in  this  seam  a  short 
distance  to  the  dip  where  it  has  recently  been  opened  by  a  tunnel 
from  the  Third  seam. 

The  Foord  pit  workings  in  the  Main  seam  were  commenced  in 
1866.  While  the  pit  was  being  holed  round,  an  explosion  occurred 
March  27th,  1869.  This  necessitated  sinking  the  shaft  into  the 
bottom  coal,  when  the  levels  were  turned  again  into  the  top  coal. 
The  workings  of  this  pit  covered  about  175  acres.  They  were 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  and  varied  in  height  froin|7 
feet  to  18  feet,  the  bottom  coal  beiug  untouched.  On  Nov.  12th, 
1880,  the  seam  took  fire  from  an  explosion  and  was  closed,  and  the 
waters  of  the  East  River  admitted.  It  has  since  remained  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  an  attempt  to  reopen  it,  which  will  be  referred 
to  later  on  in  this  report, 
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The  result  of  this  explosion  was  the  total  closing  of  all  workings 
in  the  Albion  area.  In  1881  the  two  next  succeeding  seams,  the 
Third  and  the  McGregor,  were,  opened.  Since  that  date  the  latter 
has  been  continuously  operated.  The  former  has  been  worked  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  of  non-working  caused  by  an  explosion. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  when  the  explosion  in  the  Foord 
pit  closed  the  Cage  pit  and  put  an  end  to  all  mining  operations  in 
the  district,  the  importance  of  isolation  of  working  was  plainly  seen. 
Accordingly,  when  mines  were  opened  in  the  McGregor  and  Third 
seams,  this  view  was  kept  in  mind.  The  opening  into  the  latter 
seam  was  by  means  of  two  slopes  entirely  independent.  However, 
after  a  while  these  were  connected,  and  the  explosiou  in  1887 
wrecked  both  slopes.  One  was  fortunately  preserved  by  a  heavy 
fall,  but  the  other  was  abandoned.  Afterwards  the  seam  was 
worked  by  the  single  slope.  In  the  case  of  the  McGregor  mine, 
operated  by  a  shaft,  two  dips  were  driven  angling  from  the  pit 
bottom  separated  by  a  barrier,  and  the  number  of  openings  at  the 
top  of  each  dip  minimized  so  that  in  case  of  an  explosion  there 
would  be  a  fair  chance  of  saving  one  part  of  the  mine.  Now, 
however,  the  barrier  has  been  pierced  and  the  work  is  practically 
one  mine.  It  is  presumed  that  a  necessity  for  reduction  of  cost  has 
led  to  this  reversal  of  the  original  plan. 

During  the  year  1887  some  pillars  were  drawn  in  the  Third 
seam  under  the  portion  of  the  Cage  pit  seam,  already  referred  to 
as  being  built  off  on  account  of  fire,  the  one  next  overlying  it,  and 
the  roof  falling  up  into  it  an  explosion  followed. 

The  workings  in  the  McGregor  seam  underneath  the  Third  seam 
are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  those  overhead.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  thickness  between  the  Third  and  the  Cage 
pit  seams  supposed  to  be  over  150  feet  was  really  forty  feet. 

From  the  plans  and  evidence  it  appears  that  all  the  workings  of 
the  different  pits  in  the  Main  seam  are  connected.  It  would  appear 
that  the  original  design  was  to  keep  them  isolated  by  barriers,  but 
they  were  connected  at  various  times  for  reasons  which  now  appear, 
so  far  as  information  is  available,  to  have  been  most  improvident. 

In  the  case  of  the  connections  between  the  various  workings  in 
the  main  seam,  these  have  in  some  cases  been  accidentally  due  to 
inaccuracies  in  mine  plans,  while  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  have 
been  deliberate,  although  they  do  not  now  seem  to  have  been 
necessary  at  any  time. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  these  connections  have  not 
onlv  proved  one  of  the  causes  of  the  abandonment  oi  the  main 
seam  workings,  but  have  materially  contributed  to  the  partial 
destruction  and  increased  insecurity  of  the  workings  in  other  seams, 
and  the  Commission  wish  to  put  on  record  their  regret  that  such  a 
course  of  connections  should  have  been  so  persistently  followed. 
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The  earlier  workings,  the  Store  or  Burnt  mines  section,  was 
isolated  from  those  immediately  succeeding  them  to  the  dip  by  a 
barrier  of  about  100  feet  in  thickness.  However,  some  years  after 
they  were  connected  by  a  head  east  of  the  river,  and  a  connection 
possibly  partly  a  head  and  partly  a  borehole  was  made  between  the 
two  workings  to  the  rise  of  the  Bye  pits.  When  the  Dalhousie 
pits  were  sunk  to  the  west  of  the  Burnt  mines  and  Bye  pit  faces, 
connections  were  made  from  the  rise  workings  of  the  Dalhousie  to 
the  Burnt  mines,  and  from  the  Dip  workings  of  the  Dalhousie  to 
the  Bye  pit  workings  ;  and  another  connection  was  made  between 
the  Burnt  mines  and  the  Bjre  pit,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  faces 
of  the  workings  of  the  former  pit. 

When  the  Foster  pit  was  sunk  to  the  west  of  the  Dalhousie 
workings,  several  connections  were  made. 

Finally  in  the  Foord  pit  it  was  definitely  settled  in  1872  that  a 
very  large  and  ample  barrier  should  be  left  around  the  faces  of  all 
the  older  workings  to  the  rise  in  the  same  seam.  However,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  workings  were  pushed  into 
the  barrier  and  two  connections  inadvertently  made  with  the  Bvo 
pit  and  with  the  Dalhousie  workings.  These  connections  let  in 
large  bodies  of  water  and  caused  loss  of  life.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  these  connections  ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of  the  Foord 
pit,  that  an  explosion  in  the  old  workings  in  the  Bye  pit  commu¬ 
nicated  through  them  into  the  Foord  pit.  This,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture,  as  no  positive  evidence  was 
available. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  management,  not  contented 
with  incurring  the  risk  of  penetrating  the  barrier,  surrounding  old 
workings  hurriedly  abandoned  and  admittedly  not  surveyed  up  to 
date,  connected  the  Deep  and  Main  seams  by  a  stone  tunnel  which 
transmitted  the  Foord  pit  explosion  to  the  Cage  pit  seam.  Years 
before  this  the  same  seams  had  been  connected  by  a  tunnel  at  the 
Dalhousie  pits. 

We  thus  have  presented  all  the  workings  in  the  Main  seam  since 
1827,  connected,  one  would  say  designedly,  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Deep  seam,  forming  an  immense  burrow  connected  from 
end  to  end,  and  covering  a  district  168  chains  long  and  48  chains 
wide. 

In  the  present  system  of  working  at  the  Albion  Mines,  there 
are  now  four  seams  connected,  viz  :  the  Third,  Cage  pit,  Four  feet 
and  Main  seams. 

It  may  be  stated  with  reason  that  the  fact  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  untouched  portions  of  the  Main  and  Cage  pit  seams  throu«  h 
the  broken  and  lire  infested  outcrops,  coupled  with  the  limited 
extent  of  good  coal  in  the  Third  seam,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
utilize  the  Third  seam  workings  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  other 
named  seams.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  an  accident 
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to  the  works  in  one  seam  may  mean  the  closing  of  those  in  all 
three . 

COAL'  EXTRACTED, 

In  this  connection  the  following  figures  are  presented  as  an 
approximate  : 

Up  to  1827— sold . 35,000  tons 

1828-1857— sold  . 1,791,987  “ 

The  figures  for  1828-1857  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  Cape 
Breton  sales  from  the  total  Nova  Scotia  sales  for  that  period,  and 
then  allowing  300,000  tons  (probable  ovei’-estimate)  for  Joggins 
coal  sold. 

1858-1862— Sales  from  Mines  Reports — 831,279  tons;  allowing 
10  per  cent,  for  colliery  consumption,  the  total  production  up  to 
1863  would  be  2,741,393  tons. 

From  1863  to  1880  there  were  produced  3,218,305  tons.  This 
date  marks  the  closing  of  all  operations  in  the  Main  and  Cage  pit 
scams,  making  a  total  of  about  6,000,000  tons  extracted  from 
these  seams.  It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  calculate  the  respective  amounts,  as  the  seams  are 
connected. 

From  1881  to  1894  the  lower  seams — the  Third  and  McGregor — 
have  yielded  about  1,589,924  tons. 

The  Vale  colliery  yielded  from  the  McBean  seam  from  1872- 
1889  about  1,151,280  tons. 

The  system  of  working  adopted  when  the  Main  seam  was  first 
opened  was  that  ot  the  bord  and  pillar.  Horse  roads  were  driven, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  high  angle  of  the  coal,  to  the  rise  half 
across  the  pitch  and  bords  turned  away.  About  the  year  1866 
self-acting  inclines  were  introduced  and  larger  breadths  of  coal 
worked  at  a  time.  The  principle,  however,  remained  the  same, 
that  of  completing  the  coal  winning  at  one  operation,  leaving  only 
such  pillars  as  would  afford  a  reasonable  support.  This  system  is 
that  in  use  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  early  part  ot  the  century, 
modified  by  the  pitch  of  the  coal,  and  was  presumably  copied  in 
opening  these  seams.  We  thus  find  large  areas  of  open  or  con¬ 
nected  workings  at  every  pit.  Had,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
been  adapted  in  use  to  win  the  “  thick”  seam  of  Staffordshire,  that 
of  close  panels,  it  appears  probable  that  not  only  would  a  much 
larger  amount  of  coal  per  acre  have  been  secured,  but  the  danger 
ot  losing  extensive  tracts  ot  coal  by  fire  and  crushing  would  have 
been  materially  lessened. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  submitted,  it  is  apparent  that  owing  to 
successive  fires,  crushes,  etc.,  all  the  coal  in  the  workings  prior  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  Foord  Pit  had  been  abandoned.  At  the  time 
the  Foord  Pit  was  sunk  it  was  intended  to  connect  it  with  the  Bye 
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Pit,  but  on  the  loss  ot  the  hitter  by  tire  it  was  decided  to  isolate  the 
old  workings  by  a  barrier.  In  November,  1880,  this  pit  exploded 
after  several  connections  had  been  inadvertently  made  with  the  old 
works.  We  now  find  all  the  main  seam  works  abandoned  and 
partly  filled  with  water;  while  along  the  crop  there  were  fires. 

In  1885  a  commencement  was  made  to  pump  out  the  water. 
This  was  completed  in  1889,  and  the  bottom  was  partly  repaired. 
In  January,  1891,  Mr.  Wills  took  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
re-opening  of  the  pit.  Finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  work  had  been 
done,  the  fires  in  the  coal  became  so  active  that  the  pit  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  Dec.  7th,  1892. 

It  appeal’s  that  after  the  pumping  out  of  the  works  had  been 
carried  on  until  the  bottom  of  the  Fan  Shaft  had  been  reached,  some 
air  found  its  way  into  the  old  workings,  that  when  the  water  was 
lowered  enough  to  permit  of  work  being  carried  on  at  the  bottom  ot 
Foord  Pit  additional  quantities  of  air  passed  into  the  old  workings  the 
behind  the  shaft  timber  and  by  various  openings,  some  of  which 
were  found  open  and  some  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
re-opening.  From  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  it 
appears  that  from  the  start  all  access  of  air  to  the  old  workings 
should  have  been  carefully  prevented.  Especially  should  this  have 
been  done  after  the  fire  was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fan 
Shaft. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of 
the  attempt  at  re-opening  the  Foord  Pit.  The  evidence  showed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  Mr.  Wills,  the 
manager,  and  Mr.  Poole,  the  agent  of  the  company.  The  state¬ 
ments  submitted  by  these  two  gentlemen  are  of  an  extremely 
contradictory  nature.  From  their  evidence  and  the  evidence  of 
others  it  appears  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Wills  to  line  the  shaft 
with  brick  was  not  carried  out,  nor  was  any  alternative  scheme 
adopted  for  excluding  the  air  that  was  passing  into  the  old  workings 
through  the  timber  lining  of  the  shaft. 

It  further  appears  that  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  line  the 
shaft  in  some  manner  so  to  prevent  the  air  entering  the  old 
workings  through  the  timber  lining  of  the  shaft,  but  that  all  other- 
openings  already  existing  into  the  old  workings  or  made  in  the 
course  of  re-opening  the  Foord  Pit  should  have  been  heremetically 
closed.  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that  even  had  this  been  done 
it  would  have  been  doubtfully  feasible  to  have  continued  working 
in  the  bottom  coal  under  the  old  workings,  but  that  if  these  'pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken  it  would  have  been  quite  feasible  to  have 
worked  the  solid  coal  to  the  deep  of  the  shaft. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  statements  of  the  two 
gentlemen  more  immediately  connected  with  the  work  of  re-opening 
this  pit,  the  Commission  consider  that  the  effectual  exclusion  of  air 
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from  the  old  workings  was  a  vital  matter,  and  that  in  this  respect  a 
want  of  judgment  was  shown  by  the  company. 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  regaining  the  coal  left  in  the 
old  workings  of  the  Burnt,  Bye,  Dalhousie  and  Foster  pit  workings, 
may  be  considered.  The  Foster  pit  and  Dalhousie  pits  need  not  be 
considered  of  value  in  this  connection,  as  the  former  is  in  poor  coal 
and  the  latter  practically  worked  out. 

Evidence  shows  that  in  the  Burnt  Mines  the  bottom  coal  is 
untouched,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Bye  pit.  That 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pillar  coal  left  in  the  upper  or  worked 
portion  of  the  seam.  The  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  this  bottom 
coal,  while  not  conclusive,  points  to  its  being  workable  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

These  workings  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  would 
require  to  be  isolated  from  the  Dalhousie  and  Foorcl  pit  workings. 
It  would  appear  that  this  bottom  coal  could  not  be  safely  mined 
without  provision  having  first  been  made  for  building  off  con¬ 
nections,  extinguishing  fires  and  providing  ventilation  in  the  upper 
workings  of  the  seam.  If  this  were  done  of  course  both  the  old 
workings  and  the  bottom  coal  would  be  available. 

Upon  consideration  it  would  not  at  present  appear  feasible  to 
attempt  the  re-opening  of  these  old  workings,  by  any  independent 
working  in  the  bottom  coal.  The  reasons  for  this  view  may  be 
given  briefly  as  follows  :  It  may  be  admitted  for  instance  that  a 
slope  could  be  driven  from  the  crop  of  the  main  seam  in  the  bottom 
coal  under  the  old  workings  and  that  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
could  be  extracted  perhaps  for  some  space  of  j^ears.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at 
numerous  points  the  bottom  coal  was  cut  into,  for  air,  drainage, 
sumps,  water  standages,  etc.,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  record,  and  that  in  places,  more  or  less,  coal  was  mined  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  seam.  Any  breaking  into  these  places  would 
result  in  communication  with  the  upper  workings  with  their  fires. 

Again,  as  is  well  known,  the  coal  is  of  an  open  character,  and  in 
some  localities  broken  by  lypes  and  faults,  so  that  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  old  upper  workings  would  be  unavoidable.  There  is  also 
the  risk  of  direct  communication  being  made' at  any  moment  ;  by  a 
fall  of  the  coal  roof,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  old  pillars  on  the 
vacant  space  made  below  by  the  new  excavations.  Any  ^  such 
opening  therefore  made  in  the  bottom  coal  and  abandoned  would 
only  present  a  further  obstacle  to  any  future  attempt  to  utilize  the 
coah 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  same  opinion  would  be 
expressed  as  to  any  attempt  to  enter  the  bottom  coal  in  the  Burnt 
and  By  pits  through  the  bottom  coal  in  the  old  workings  of  the 
Foord  pit. 
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As  to  the  matter  of  working  the  old  pillars  in  the  Foord  pit, 
(assuming  the  recovery  of  the  Foord  pit  shafts  possible,)  it  may 
he  remarked  that  experience  having  shown  that  the  admission  of  air 
into  them  causes  or  rekindles  fires  in  the  coal,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the 
top  pillars  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  build  oft*  the  connections  between  the  Foord  pit  and  the  By  and 
Dalhousic  pits. 

As  to  working  the  bottom  part  of  the  Main  seam  in  the  Foord 
pit  old  workings,  assuming  the  recovery  of  the  pit,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  height  of  coal  worked  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  seam  from  the  Foord  pit  varied  greatly,  from 
7  to  18  feet.  The  workings  in  the  bottom  coal  carried  on  after  the 
pit  was  opened  again  did  in  several  cases  penetrate  into  the  old 
workings  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  seam.  It  therefore  appears  that 
while  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  could  probably  be  recovered 
by  working  in  the  bottom  coal  without  reference  to  the  upper 
working  in  the  same  seam,  that  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
working  in  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  it  would  undoubtedly  at 
any  moment  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  abandonment  through  falls 
ot  the  roof,  coal,  etc.,  communicating  with  the  upper  workings. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  from  calculations  of  a  general 
nature,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  in  the  bottom  coal  in  the 
Burnt,  By  and  Foord  pit  workings,  and  in  the  pillars  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  seam  (all  in  the  Main  seam)  over  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal. 

Referring  to  the  old  workings  in  the  Cage  pit,  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  was  produced  that  in  the  part  of  the  workings  lying 
between  the  big  break  and  the  shaft  there  were  many  pillars  worth 
removing.  At  present  these  old  workings  cannot  be  entered,  as  the 
big  brake  stoppings  already  referred  to  were  broken  by  the  explosion 
connecting  the  Cage  Pit  and  Third  Seams,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  there  is  fire  in  them.  A  large  amount  of  this  ground 
lies  beyond  the  crop  of  the  Main  seam,  and  the  pillars  could  be  drawn 
without  consideration  of  the  overlying  Main  seam.  The  pillars, 
however,  in  the  dip  slant  of  the  Cage  pit  would  lie  under  the  Main  seam 
workings.  These  workings  a  few  years  ago  were  on  fire  and  the 
removal  of  pillars  in  the  seam  below  would  be  attended  with  risk. 
The  commission  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  evidence  offered, 
this  section  only  of  the  old  workings  would  warrant  an  attempt 
at  re-opening  at  present. 

As  to  the  solid  coal  lying  to  the  dip  of  the  Foord  pit,  the 
weight  of  evidence  appears  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  re-open  the 
Foord  pit,  provided  that  no  serious  injury  was  done  to  the  bottom 
ot  the  shaft  by  the  explosion  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  last 
abandonment,  and  to  work  thi§  coal,  and  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  available. 
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As  to  the  quality  of  the  bottom  coal  under  the  old  workings  of 
the  Foord  pit  and  to  the  dip  of  the  shafts,  evidence  was  general  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  as  good  as  any  mined  in  the  district,  that  it 
was  merchantable,  and  that  whatever  of  bottom  coat  was  mined  during 
the  re-opening  was  found  satisfactory  by  consumers. 

Taking  now  a  general  view  of  all  the  old  workings,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  are  all  connected,  that  up  to  a  recent  date  active 
tires  raged  along  the  outcrop,  that  in  the  Cage  pit  there  is  lire,  that 
the  Cage  and  Third  seam  working's  are  connected,  and  that  tire 
from  the  Cage  pit  was  carried  down  to  the  underlying  seam,  that 
upon  admission  of  air  to  these  old  workings  the  tires  appear  again, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Foster  pit  the  coal  is  worthless,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  the  coal  is  practically  exhausted,  that 
throughout  all  the  extent  of  the  Main  seam  the  water  has  to  be 
kept  pumped  out  in  order  that  the  the  workings  in  the  lower  seams 
may  be  dry,  thus  the  unavoidable  admission  of  air  tends  to  keep 
the  tires  alit. 

In  view  of  the  tact  that  the  present  and  future  operations  in  the 
lower  seams  depend  for  their  safety  on  their  not  communicating 
with  the  upper  seam  workings,  a  question  arises  as  what  should  be 
done  to  these  old  workings  in  the  Main  seam  in  order  to  secure  the 
lower  seams  from  this  serious  risk.  The  only  effectual  method 
apparent  to  this  end  would  be  the  flooding  of  the  workings  up  to 
the  level  of  the  river.  This  would  involve  filling  up  all  the  present 
workings  in  the  lower  seams  except  the  McGregor.  When  this 
had  been  done  any  tire  existing  in  the  crop  could  be  isolated  and 
the  coal  gradually  worked  out  as  the  water  was  lowered.  This 
method  would  involve  an  immense  expenditure  of  money  and  time, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  the  McGregor  colliery,  would  cause  a 
cessation  for  some  time  of  the  workings  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  Stellarton  district ;  but  it  appears  clear  that  the  present  system 
of  w’orking  the  lower  seams  underneath  this  abandoned  Main  scam 
is  one  already  productive  of  serious  damage,  and  of  undoubted 
danger  tor  the  future.  If  as  might  readily  happen  the  present 
operations  in  the  Four  feet  seam,  Cage  and  Third  seams  were 
interrupted  by  an  accident  to  any  one  of  them,  due  to  connection 
with  fires  in  the  Main  or  Cage  pit  seams,  as  they  are  all  connected, 
the  Albion  district  would  be  left  practically  with  one  mine. 

It  appears  to  be  evident  that  the  present  workings  are  carried 
on  with  an  imminent  menace  from  the  fires  in  the  upper  workings, 
and  are  subject  to  stoppage  at  any  time  from  this  source. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  expense  involved  in  this  undertaking 
would  be  prohibitive  at  the  present  prices  of  coal,  and  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme  as  outlined  would  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  company  at  present  owning  the  area  under  consideration. 

It  appears  evident,  however,  that  neither  now  or  at  any  future 
time  will  it  be  feasible  to  mine  the  coal  in  the  abandoned  workin  s 
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of  the  Main  seam,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  extinguish  all  crop  tires 
and  to  prevent  recurrence  of  spontaneous  tires  in  the  deeper  sections 
by  admission  of  air,  or  relighting  of  any  fires  that  may  have  burned 
down  from  the  crop.  If  no  attention  Ire  paid  to  the  workings  at 
present  carried  on  in  the  Albion  area,  or  if  they  were  for  any 
reason  abandoned,  the  immediate  filling  of  the  workings  with  water 
would  be  recognized  as  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  coal  for 
future  use. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  future  mining  of  much  coal  in 
this  seam,  and  of  larger  amounts  than  at  present  in  the  lower  seams, 
would  ultimately  be  secured  by  the  course  suggested. 

The  evidence  taken  with  respect  to  the  Vale  Colliery,  McBean 
seam,  shows  that  when  the  seam  was  abandoned  on  account  of  lire, 
it  was  filled  with  water,  and  that  the  fire  is  now  extinguished.  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  was  down  3000  feet,  and  workings  extended 
east  and  west.  The  workings  are  limited  to  the  east  by  faults;  to 
the  westward,  the  coal  which  at  the  crop  was  coarse  was  good  in 
quality  to  the  deep.  The  workings  of  the  Six  feet  seam,  overlying 
the  McBean,  proved  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  a  point  about  1000 
feet  in  advance  of  the  bottom  of  the  McBean  slope. 

It  would  appear  that  there'should  be"  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  good  coal  yet  available  in  this  seam.  From  the  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  at  the  time  of  abandonment 
was  good.  From  all  available  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the 
main  slope  is  doubtfully  available  for  re-opening,  but  the  so-called 
“  new  slope”  would  in  all  probability  be  available  for  access  to  the 
unworked  coal.  Calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  workable  coal 
that  could  be  opened  up  by  this  slope  are  to  a  "certain  extent  con¬ 
jectural,  but  may  fairly  be  anticipated  as  at  least  equal  to  that 
already  worked.  This  point  could  be  settled,  however,  by  bore¬ 
holes  on  the  reverse  dip  of  the  seam  beyond  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

The  six  feet  seanfhas  proved  a  disappointment  ever  since  it  "was 
opened.  The  seam  has  thinned  seriously,  and  has  yielded  much 
coal  which  could  not  be  sold.  It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
Acadia  Coal  Company  are  in  doubt  as  to  its  further  extended 
working.  As  this  mine  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  enquiry, ^it  may  [only  be  remarked  [that  any  boreholes  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  McBean  seam  would 
also  prove  the  extent  and  value  of  the  six  feet  seam. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  GILPIN,  Jr. 
WILLIAM  MADDIN,  Jr. 
HENRY  MITCHELL, 

A.  DICK. 
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In  an  enquiry  into  the  Hislory,  Causes,  and  Effects  of  the  Fires 
in  the  Coal  Mines  in  Pictou  County. 


Stellabton,  May  14,  1895. 

George  Kellock — I  have  worked  here  a  good  while.  I  worked 
in  the  old  By  pit,  that  is  the  first  one  I  worked  in.  I  cut  coal  there 
after  the  crush.  I  loaded  before  that.  I  started  to  load  there  about 
185C  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  When  was  the  By  pit  sunk?  A.  I  can  just  remember 
of  it  being  sunk,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  knowledge  of  the  By  pit,  or  state  it 
was  in  when  you  commenced  to  work  there?  A.  It  appeared  to 
be  in  a  good  state  when  l  avas  in  it. 

0.  Was  it  a  large  pit?  A.  Yes;  pretty  large.  Well  on  for 
a  mile  from  end  to  end. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  the  east  side  of  it?  A.  I  worked  pretty 
much  on  the  north  side  of  it.  I  worked  there  till  she  crushed. 

Q.  What  part  of  her  crushed?  A.  She  started  as  far  as  I 
mined — No.  2. 

Q.  No.  2  Gate  road?  About  the  first  turn  out. 

Q.  What  work  was  it  that  was  crushed — just  the  ordinary  bord 
and  pillar  work  ?  A.  Ordinary  bord. 

Q.  What  sized  bords?  A,  18  feet  by  12  feet  high. 

Q.  In  the  top  coal ?  A.  9  feet. 

Q.  Did  the  crush  extend  over  much  of  the  pit?  A.  I  could 
not  say — it  did  not  much  at  that  time  but  it  crushed  after.  They 
were  working  in  after  the  crush.  She  did  not  all  crush. 

Q.  After  the  first  crush  which  you  said  was  in  1850,  then  they 
went  on  working  further  to  the  west?  A.  She  did  not  crush  in 
1856,  that  was  the  time  I  went  to  the  pit — the  time  I  went  to  load. 
I  was  in  the  pit  after  that  driving — after  that  I  took  the  picks.  I 
did  not  stay  longer  in  the  By  pit. 

Q.  Had  you  any  general  knowledge  of  the  pit?  A.  No,  not 
a  great  deal.  I  know  pretty  much  what  way  it  was  worked.  They 
worked  with  a  little  difference  from  now.  Then  all  gate  roads. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  worked  in  the  pit? 
A.  No — only  12  feet  of  coal  worked — 12  feet  top. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  in  the  By  pit  the  time  she  was  lost? 
A.  No.  I  left  her  about  the  time  after  she  crushed. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  crush  take  place?  A.  I  could  not 
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exactly  say — well  on  for  ’£16-1856 — my  memory  is  not  very  <vood 
now. 


Q.  What  connections  were  there  between  the  By  pit  and  the 
pits  further  to  thp  rise?  A.  They  were  all  connected— the  Stair 
pit,  Chain  pi,t,- Air  ’pit.  The  main  gateway  would  run  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  Stair  pit  was  the  one  furthest  up.  No.  4,  No.  3 
No.  2  and  then  No.  1. 

Q.  Was  there  any  barrier/, above  these  pits?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  they  'work  the  bottom  coal  there?  A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  have  a  fire  in  the  pit  while  you  were  in  it  in 
the  old  Bye  pit?  A.  Yes  there  was  a  fire  in  it,  but  I  was  not  in 
it  at  the  time.  I  was  at  the  back  mines  about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  fire  originated  from?  A.  No _ 

could  not  say..  That  was  the  time  McKenzie  was  lost  and 
Robinson. 

Q.  Was  there  a  fire  in  it  before  the  year  1861  when  Robertson, 
Roache  and  McKenzie  were  lost?  A.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  an 
explosion  in  it.  I  was  in  it  at  the  time. 

•  ;.<'w  • 

.  ,Q.  Was  the  pit  ever  worked  after  the  explosion?  A.  Yes. 
She  did  not  do  much  harm. 

Q.  What  were  those  men  doing?  A.  Night  watchmen.  This 
explosion  I  mean  was  a  body  of  gas  caught  off  a  man’s  lamp. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  explosion  there  from  a  shot  after 
that?  A.  I  do  no!  remember. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  went  to  the  Cage  pit?  A.  I  went 
there  shortly  after  she  was  sunk. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  you  worked  a  good  deal  in  the  Cage  pit? 
A.  I  worked  in  it  pretty  much  from  the  time  she  was  sunk. 

Q.  I  remember  you  working  in  the  Cage  pit  in  1871  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Cage  pit  did  you  work  in  last  ?  A.  Indeed 
I  could  not  readily  tell  you  which  part  of  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
second  bord  next  to  the  railway.  I  worked  on  the  railway  bord  too. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  any  pillars  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  No. 
Yes,  I  did  a  little.  I  think  so,  in  the  Cage  pit."  We  would  just 
drive  a  head  and  take  a  piece  out,  then  drive  another  head  and  take 
a  piece  out. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  building  a  piece  of  the  Cage  pit  off?  A. 
Yes.  I  worked  in  the  whole  of  it,  all  through  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  building  off  that  pit  there  (indicating  on 
plan)  ?  I  remind  them  building  it  off  for  fire  or  something-. 

Q.  You  never  did  any  shift  work  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  No. 
Very  little.  A  few  shifts.  Occasional  shift  work.  I  worked  iii 
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the  Cage  pit  where  it  is  built  off,  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
tire.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  caused  by  an  explosion.  I  do 
not  know  the  time  when  it  was  built  oft’  now  ;  it  is  a  good  spell. 

Q.  You  worked  in  the  old  By  pit  on  the  slants  on  the  south 
side?  A.  No  I  worked  on  the  north  side.  Win.  Hall  worked 
next  to  me.  I  do  not  think  the  fire  in  the  cage  pit  took  place  from 
an  explosion. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  working  when  they 
built  it  oft'?  A.  I  was  working  at  a  bord  on  the  gin  slants. 

Q.  It  did  not  affect  your  working  place?  A.  The  damp  used 
to  affect  us  a  little.  We  left  it  for  that  several  times.  Too  bad  ; 
could  not  work.  It  affected  me  more  than  I  wanted,  and  I  have 
never  got  the  better  of  it  since. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Patrick  was  killed?  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  explosion  do  any  damage  beyond  killing  the  two 
men?  A.  No,  it  did  not  do  much  damage.  Redpath  was  killed. 
It  did  not  do  any  damage  to  the  pit. 


Thomas  Lennox — Called  and  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  What  pit  did  you  work  in  first?  A.  I  worked  in  No.  3 
pit  first  (By  pit.) 

Q.  You  did  not  do  any  work  in  the  older  pit?  A.  No,  sir. 
They  were  lost  in  1839.  1  commenced  work  in  1841. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Kellock  has  said  about  the  By 
pit,  that  they  did  not  work  any  coal  there  except  the  12  foot  coal  ? 
A.’  That  was  the  top  seam.  They  generally  worked  the  coal  12 
feet,  but  there  was  more  coal  under  it.  They  did  not  work  in  the 
By  pit  to  the  full  thickness  ot  the  seam.  There  were  four  pits  in 
a  string. 

O.  Do  you  know  what  barrier  was  left  between  those  pits  and 
the  pits  to  the  rise  ?  A.  Yes,  the  old  Store  pits.  I  could  not  say 
much  about  it,  there  rvas  a  head  drove  up  from  the  head  to  the 
furnace  in  1844.  I  could  not  see  the  thickness.  I  was  only  quite 
you  no-  at  the  time.  They  tilled  the  Store  pits  with  water  and  then 
took  it  out  again. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  out  then?  A.  Yes.  There  were  five  pits. 
There  were  two  drew  coal  on  the  one  range.  Only  one  side  worked 
to  the  north-west  (Old  Store  pit.) 

Q.  Did  the  Store  pit  connect  with  the  By  pit  ?  A.  .  It  did 
afterwards.  It  was  not  connected  before  1839.  These  pits — the 

By _ were  only  sunk  then,  but  were  not  connected  then.  I  think 

they  were  connected  in  1844.  The  Store  pit  was  sunk  on  the  same 
level  as  the  By  pit.  The  Store  pit  was  between  the  By  pit  and 
the  River.  They  used  to  hoist  coal  out  of  it.  It  is  in  the  old 
Store  pits  where  the  five  shafts  were. 
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Q.  Did  you  work  in  any  of  the  dip  slants  in  the  By  pit?  A. 
\  es.  I  worked  in  the  last  slant  drove  south.  We  drove  down  a 
back  slant  and  drove  a  crosscut  to  meet  the  main  slant.  That  was 
the  last  place  in  the  old  By  pit  and  where  John  McNeil  and  I  got  burnt. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Dip  slant  on  the  north  side  of  the  By 
pit?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did  in  1860.  I  was  working  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  crush  in  the  By  pit 
about  1856  Or  1857  ?  A.  It  was  in  1850  that  the  pits  crushed  10th 
September.  In  1864  it  crushed.  The  old  Bye  pit  was  crushed  on 
the  10th  September,  1850.  They  drove  a  slant  170  yards  in  the 
dip  to  get  the  tools.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  great  distance — 160 
or  170  yards.  . 

Q.  Then  they  continued  working?  A.  They  continued  until 
1854  in  the  By  pit  until  Scott  eame.  Then  he  started  the  slants 
to  the  dip. 

Q.  Did  those  slants  crush?  A.  No.  Those  slants  did  not 
crush.  She  was  lost  in  1861  and  was  never  worked  after  that. 
She  was  on  tire  from  the  last  of  May  to  the  middle  of  January, 
1861.  Then  they  let  the  River  in. 

Q.  They  let  the  River  in  at  the  pump  shaft  at  the  old  By  pit. 
They  had  a  sluice  cut  in  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  they  let  the  water  in  on  the  north 
side?  A.  In  January,  1862.  She  exploded  in  May,  1861,  and 
was  on  fire  the  summer,  of  1862.  After  she  had  crushed  they  took 
out  about  four  feet  of  bottom  coal  to  make  a  road  through.  With 
respect  to  the  thickness  where  it  was  tried  in  the  old  By  pit  it 
was  42£  feet.  They  took  12  feet  off  the  top.  I  worked  the  coal 
27  feet  in  the  Dalhousic  pit. 

Q.  After  the  By  pit  was  closed  up  you  went  to  the  Dalhousic 
pit.  You  were  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  I  did  not  work  a  great  deal 
in  the  Cage  pit.  I  worked  mostly  in  the  old  Bye  pit. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  did  you  work  in?  A.  On 
the  rise  working  and  on  the  dip  workings. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Dalhousie  when  it  crushed?  A.  T  was 
in  the  Cage  pit  when  the  Dalhousie  crushed. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  crush ?  A.  I  worked  in  her 
after  she  did  crush.  I  worked  in  it  in  the  winter  and  spring  to 
about  the  middle  of  May  ;  then  she  crushed  again. 

Q.  Did  that  crush  spoil  much  of  the  pit?  A.  It  spoilt  all 
the  dip  workings.  And  next  fall  again  I  worked  there. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  that  part  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  connected 
with  the  Foster  pit?  A.  In  No.  8  landing,  that  is  where  they 
connected  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  yourself?  A.  No: 

I  know  where  it  is.  I  worked  down  on  the  same  landing  and  the 
landing  above  it. 
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Q.  In  the  Dalhpusie  pit,  where  did  they  work  the  thick  coal 
to  its  full  height?  A.  They  worked  12  feet  off  the  top,  then  18 
feet  of  bottom  afterwards. 

Q.  According  to  that  the  Dalhousie  pit  is  cleaned  out?  A. 
Yes  ;  it  is  pretty  well.  There  is  a  lot  of  coal  below  No.  8  landing 
yet. 

Q.  Did  they  take  all  the  coal  out  in  the  dip  workings?  A. 
No,  sir,  only  between  9  and  10  feet  from  stone  to  stone.  After 
she  crushed  we  worked  some  open  cast  places  to  the  rise. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Cage  pit  did  you  work  in  ?  A.  The  last 
place  was  away  in  by  the  back.  It  was  in  taking  but  them  pillars. 

Q.  You  were  the  first  man  I  saw  in  the  Cage  pit  (Mr.  Gilpin)  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  part  of  the  Cage  pit 
which  was  built  off  on  account  of  the  fire  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  worked 
there  at  one  of  those  pillars. 

Q.  How  many  balances  was  it  in  from  the  brake?  A.  It  was 
a  long  ways  in.  It  was  just  about  where  the  balance  was  started. 
The  first  balance  was  driven  up  through  the  ribs.  There  were  five 
bords  on  the  first  balance. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  pillars  out  clean  there  in  that  section  of 
the  Cage  pit?  A.  Yes.  Theie  were  four  or  five  of  us  working 
abreast. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  fire  in  the  Cage  pit?  A. 
I  do  not  know  unless  it  came  by  the  roof  falling  up  to  the  Foster 
pit. 

Q.  "  Do  you  think  it  was  spontaneous  combustion?  A.  Cannot 
say. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  remember  the  slack  heating  in  the  Cage  pit? 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  fire  in  the  mine — did  you  see  the 
face  of  the  coal  burning  ?  A,  I  saw  many  fires  in  the  pit.  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  the  coal  burning.  I  have  seen  it  at  one  place 
about  the  size  of  a  lamp  blaze  when  we  went  to  breakfast  and 
when  we  came  back  again  alter  breakfast  it  was  about  half  the  size 
of  this  building. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that  the  fire  in  the  Cage  pit  was 
caused  by  the  roof  falling  to  the  seam  above?  A.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Where  did  the  fire  in  the  seam  above  come  from?  A.  I 
cannot  tell  you.  The  Foster  pit  fire  was  in  1870. 

Q.  Then  you  would  suppose  that  that  fire  in  the  Foster  pit 
had  burnt  up  to  the  crop  enough  to  come  over  to  where  these 
pillars  were  drawn  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  Yes;  it  went  up  through 
the  old  Dalhousie  workings  because  it  was  connected. 
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Q.  You  worked  in  the  Foord  pit  too?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
worked  in  her  from  the  time  she  opened  up  first.  The  lirst  lire 
was  in  1869.  I  worked  there  until  she  was  lost. 

Q.  What  was  the  height  of  the  coal  in  the  Foord  pit?  A. 
They  worked  it  at  all  heights  there.  I  have  been  in  places  where  it 
was  worked  15  ft.,  16  ft.  and  17  ft.,  and  as  low  as  9  ft.  and  7  ft. — 
from  7  ft.  to  17  ft. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
the  workings — was  it  on  account  of  thinning?  A.  It  was  all  good 
coal.  I  do  not  know  that  they  tried  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
down  in  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  the  coal  thinner?  A.  We  just  took 
it  at  a  certain  height.  We  were  only  allowed  to  take  it  at  a  certain 
height  and  a  certain  width. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  fire  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  Not 
that  ever  I  knew.  Not  until  that  time  it  came  from  the  Foster  pit. 
I  have  seen  a  little  gas  in  the  Dalhousie  pit.  There  was  a  little  gas 
to  the  dip.  There  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  gas  in  the  old  By  pit. 

Q.  No.  8  landing,  Dalhousie  pit,  was  below  the  shaft?  A. 
The  eighth  landing  from  the  head  of  the  slant. 

Q.  How  did  they  count  those  landings  ?  A.  From  the  bottom 
— from  the  left  hand  side  down  the  slant.  No.  8  was  on  the  left 
hand  side  going  down.  That  was  the  landing  where  the  communiea- 
tion  was  made  with  the  Foster  pit.  The  connection  was  made  in 
some  of  the  back  bords.  There  was  a  place  just  drove  through. 
I  could  not  say  the  exact  bard,  because  I  never  was  through  there. 
I  worked  on  the  same  landing  many  a  time. 

Q.  No  big  coal  was  worked  below  number  8  landing?  A. 
Not  that  I  can  remember.  All  the  big  coal  was  worked  above  that. 
Landings  numbers  8  and  9  were  on  the  same  side.  Number  7  came 
in  on  the  opposite  side  below  number  8.  Numbers  10  and  11  were 
worked  out.  The  last  place  I  worked  in  was  No.  4,  where  the 
water  broke  into  the  Foord  pit  from  No.  4  landing. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  slant?  A. 
No.  I  worked  at  No.  3  landing,  and  the  last  place  I  worked  at  was 
at  No.  4. 

Q.  Was  it  in,  to  the  face  to  the  west?  A.  Coming  this  way 
to  the  southeast.  The  full  height  ot  the  coal  was  worked  at  No.  8 
landing,  close  to  the  Foster  pit  connection.  They  worked  the  big- 
coal  on  the  south  side  of  No.  4.  The  underground  engine  house 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Foster  pit.  X  was  not  in  the  Foster 
pit  when  it  was  stopped.  The  coal  was  drawn  through  the  main 
slant  by  a  gin.  From  the  cross-cut  it  would  be  78  or  80  yards 
down  up  totthe  slant. 

Q.  Those  workings  in  the  Foster  pit  coming  to  the  east  were  in 
the  top  coal?  A.  Yes.  The  old  12  ft.  coal.  It  was  called  the 
9  ft.  3  in.  by  a  woman. 
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Q.  You  never  saw  the  connection  between  the  Foster  pit  and 
the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  I  saw  it  and  passed  it.  It  was  in  the  14 
ft.  coal.  I  could  see  it-  every  day.  I  was  in  the  Cage  pit  at  the 
time  the  Foster  pit  was  lost. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stoppings  were  they  just  where  they  made 
the  connection  between  the  Foster  pit  and  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A. 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  that.  They  had  a  road  they  used  to 
travel  through  there.  I  think  the  hole  went  through  some  of  the 
bords,  I  dare  say  it  was  in  the  main  level  of  the  Foster  pit.  It 
was  in  1839  the  Store  pits  were  lost.  The  reason  the  first  tire  was 
caused  it  was  thought  they  had  fired  a  shot  and  had  left  it  without 
turning  over  the  bench.  There  were  four  or  five  men  blamed  for 
it.  I  was  quite  young  at  the  time.  The  second  fire  was  in  1836. 
Three  men  were  killed.  It  was  a  little  further  over  the  river.  A 
son  of  old  John  Dicks,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dan  Horn,  John 
Blackwood,  Marshall  and  Lynch  went  down  to  clean  the  roads.  It 
was  the  last  ring  of  the  skip.  It  was  away  in  the  basin.  36  horses 
were  lost  at  that  time  and  three  men  burnt — Benjamin  Little,  Daniel 
Holland  and  Wm.  Dick,  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age.  All  these  pits 
were  started  in  1837.  No.  2  was  down  in  1838  to  the  coal,  and  the 
By  pit  was  too.  In  1838,  July  5th,  the  pit  exploded.  Wm.  Lowe 
and  Jim  Keown  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  McKenzie  were  killed. 
McKenzie  was  blown  100  yards  from  the  pit  mouth. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  you  a  cubic  yard?  A.  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  coal  paid  at  15  pence,  14  pence  and  16  pence 
and  27  cents  an  hour — and  as  high  as  55  pence  wide  work  and 
narrow  work.  I  have  seen  98  cents  paid  for  level. 

Q.  After  this  explosion  you  were  just  telling  us  that  they 
closed  in  the  store  pits?  A.  They  let  in  the  water  in  1839,  but 
theyr  worked  the  Top  pit  and  No.  3  after  that.  The  five  pits  were 
used  to  draw  coal  from,  but  the  three  bottom  pits  did  not  work. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  they  worked  right  under  the  river  in  the 
old  Store  pits?  A.  It  was  only  one  pit  the  old  Store  pit.  Across 
the  river  there  is  a  dam  to  keep  the  water  back. 

Q.  After  they  worked  the  store  pit  they  left  a  barrier,  they 
went  to  the  dip  in  the  old  By  pit ;  now  the  top  bord  of  the  old  By 
pit  went  along  by  that  barrier  and  crossed  the  river  about  three 
chains  below  the  bridge  and  went  right  over  and  finally  was  stopped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near  the  road  to  Spriugville?  A. 
I  do  not  think  the  main  railroad  of  the  top  pit  went  past  the  bridge. 
The  drift  from  the  top  bord  of  the  By  pit  working  to  the  lower 
bord  of  the  Store  pit  through  the  barrier  was  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  tools. 

Q.  If  you  were  at  this  head  driven  by  Avrick,  whereabouts 
would  you  go  to  find  this  dam?  A.  It  was  away  in  here  to  the 
rise  of  the  place  where  Avrick  drove.  The  dam  was  put  there  to 
keep  the  water  back.  The  dam  was  over  here  on  the  west  si  Is  of 
the  little  river.  I  have  been  up  to  the  place.  I  think  that  dam  is 
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all  gone  away  now.  No  fire  was  left  in  the  Store  pits  then.  The 
next  fire  was  in  1838 — the  next  explosion — when  No.  2  exploded, 
which  was  sunk.  Then  the  Old  Store  pits  took  lire  in  October, 
1839.  Then  Mr.  Poole  came  here  in  1840.  Avrick  came  here  in 
1841,  in  October  or  September.  The  next  explosion  was  in  1858, 
that  is  when  George  Redpath  and  Jim  Russell  were  killed  in  the 
Cage  pit.  Then  in  1861  or  1864  the  Cage  pit  fired  again.  These 
were  all  explosions  by  gas. 

Q.  -What  caused  these  fires  burning  now ;  was  it  from  these 
explosions  or  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  mine?  A.  It  was  in 
1867  the  By  pit  caught  on  fire  from  a  shot,  and  they  could  not  put 
the  fire  out,  and  so  they  let  the  water  in  and  they  drove  the  fire  up 
to  the  rise  work  in  of. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  up  there?  A.  The  blast  took  it  up  there. 

Q.  Before  1867  the  old  Store  pit  and  the  Top  pits  had  been 
tied  on  to  the  old  By  pit — they  were  all  connected  to  each  other? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fire  was  driven  up  into  the  old  Store  pit  ?  A. 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fire  in  the  old  Store  pit. 

Q.  Were  the  lower  slants  going  down  towards  the  Foord  pit 
at  that  time?  A.  Yes.  They  were  started.  Two  slants  were 
there,  that  is  where  the  last  water  broke  into  the  FoordJ  pit  after 
1879. 

Q.  The  Dalhousie  pit  and  the  Foster  pit  were  opened  on  to  the 
old  By  pit?  A.  Yes.  There  was  a  place  drove  where  14  feet  of 
coal  came  out. 

Q.  That  fire  in  the  Foster  pi't,  how  is  it  spposed  it  occurred? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  fire  in  the  Dalhousie  pit  until  it  came 
from  the  Foster  pit?  A.  No,  sir. 


Alexander  McDonald — Called  and  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  all  that  has  been  said;  how  does  it  strike 
you  as  falling  within  your  own  recollections?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
think  it  falls  within  my  own  recollections. 

Q.  You  do  not  go  as  far  back  as  Mr.  Lennon?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  start  working  here?  A.  In  the 
Dalhousie  pit. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  pit ?  A.  I  beg  an  as  a  trapper  boy. 

Q.  When  you  got  farther  on  were  you  still  in  the  Dalhousie? 
A.  I  was  taken  to  the  Cage  pit  in  1861 — the  summer  of  1861  I 
started. 

Q-  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Dalhousie  ?  A. 
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Nothing.  I  was  only  a  boy  there.  I  was  taken  in  the  summer  of 
1862. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  Cage  pit  you  started  cutting  coal  ? 
A.  I  was  too  good  a  boy  to  cut  coal. 

Q.  You  cut  some  coal  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not  cut  any  coal  in  the  Cage  pit,  but  I  cut  coal  in  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  more  acquainted  with  the  Cage  pit, 
more  so  than  with  the  Dalhousie?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  something  about  that  fire  in 
the  Cage  pit  built  oif  in  the  west  along  the  railway  level?  I  do  not 
know  about  that — I  was  not  here  at  the  time  it  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  were  it  was  built  off — were  you  there  after¬ 
wards  in  the  pit?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  at  the  head  of  the  break?  A.  I  did 
not  work  at  the  stoppings  myself.  I  have  traversed  those  stoppings 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  went  down  the  dip  slant  and  up  through?  A.  I  went 
down  the  travelling  road  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  going  down  this  slant  of  the  Cage  pit,  you  say  you  saw 
no  signs  of  fire?  A.  We  saw  where  the  fire  had  been.  I  suppose 
there  Avould  be  ten  feet  of  coke  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  down  to  the  iron  doors?  A.  No.  The 
fire  was  all  out,  but  just  the  burnt  coke  was  there. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  14th,  1895. 

John  Douglas — -was  duly  called  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  any  of  the  workings  here  besides 
the  Cage  pit ;  did  you  work  in  any  of  the  older  pits  ?  A.  I 
worked  down  in  the  By  pit. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  commence  working  there?  A. 
Back  in  1858. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  the  other  witnesses  have  told  us 
about  that  pit?  Is  there  anything  that  you  think  of  that  you  could 
add  to  that?  A.  I  might  just  say  in  connection  here  that  it  was 
spoken  of,  that  there  were  two  places  when  it  was  drove  from  the 
By  pit  to  the  Dalhousie,  that  connection  was  in  the  big  coal  there. 

Q.  Did  they  make  that  connection  on  purpose  ?  A.  Yes,  to 
take  the  horses  from  the  Dalhousie  to  the  By  pit. 

Q.  There  seems  to  have  been  several  connections  according  to 
the  plan?  A.  I  only  remember  them — two  being  drawed.  In 
No.  4  level  of  Dalhousie  they  came  through.  At  the  time  the  damp 
came  through  it  was  walled  off.  There  was  a  drift  from  the  Cage 
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pit  seam  to  take  the  water  from  the  Cage  pit  seam  to  the  Dalhousie. 
Then  they  knocked  the  pump  olf  at  the  Cage  pit.  Two  drifts 
drawee!  through.  It  was  put  down  lie  fore  I  came  to  this  country. 

Q.  That  drift  was  through  into  the  Top  pit?  A.  That  drift 
commenced  from  the  lodgment  in  the  Cage  pit,  and  it  came  through 
very  near  the  Dalhousie  pit  bottom,  a  little  to  the  west  side  in  the 
mine  bord,  not  20  yards  from  the  Dalhousie  pit  bottom,  and  the 
water  fell  through  there. 

Q.  From  the  top  bord  of  the  By  pit  into  the  lodgment  of  the 
Dalhousie  pit  just  opposite  where  you  said  there  is  a  head?  A. 
The  water  would  fall  into  that  By  pit  through  that  head. 

Q.  A  little  in  past  the  pit  bottom?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  Cage  pit?  A.  1867. 

Q.  That  connection  between  the  Dalhousie  pit  and  the  Cao-e 
pit  was  built  off  after  the  By  pit  was  abandoned?  A.  The  damp 
came  through  and  the  silting  up  prevented  the  necessity  of  any 
especial  stopping. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  Cage  pit  worked  in  when  you  went  there? 
A.  It  was  in  past  the  big  break.  I  would  say  it  was  in  300  yards'. 

Q-  That  is  where  you  commenced  to  drive  the  back  balance? 
A.  Yes,  a  little  past  the  big  break. 

_  Q-  You  worked  on  until  you  got  to?  A.  To  the  face  of  the 
railroad  bord. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  year  that  was?  A.  1872  or 
1873  when  we  stopped  there — speaking  from  memory. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  draw  the  pillars  out  of  those 
balances?  A.  There  were  some  pillars  taken  out  back  there. 
(About  two  squares  of  work  back  from  the  face  of  the  level.) 

Q.  This  plan  has  the  pillars  marked  on  here  in  that  back 
balance.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  all  drawn.  Do  you 
think  that  is  correct?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  is  far  wrono-.  I 
think  it  is  for  this  reason,  she  fell  through  to  the  seam  above  and 
kind  of  stopped  the  progress  of  taking  out  the  pillars. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  coal  falling  and  filling,  your  idea  is  that  that 
is  the  reason  you  did  not  clean  out  all  these  pillars?  A.  We 
should  have  succeeded  in  taking  up  the  pillars  "had  not  the  damp 
come  through  and  caused  us  to  stop.  The  damp  coming  through 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  got  a  fall  in  one  of  those  balances, 
and  that  it  fell  through  to  the  upper  seam  and  gave  off  damp  • 
have  you  any  idea  what  balance  you  first  noticed  that  in  ?  A*,  ft 

was  the  outer  balance  on  the  main  level  of  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  W  hat  step  did  they  take  when  they  found  there  was  damp 
coming  in?  A.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  abandon  that  part  and 
come  back  and  build  olf  alongside  the  big  break. 
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Q.  You  say  that  your  recollection  is  that  you  stopped  there 
because  there  was  damp  which  had  come  through  from  the  roof 
falling  to  the  seam  above;  are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  I  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  that  it  was  so. 

Q,  Could  it  have  been  the  heating  or  any  of  the  pillars  that 
were  breaking  or  of  the  slack  coal  left  there  ■?  A.  If  there  had  been 
more  evidence  to  support  it  you  would  have  thought  that  to  be  the 
case.  I  noticed  after  the  fall  in  the  pillars  the  water  started  to 
come  although  we  could  not  get  into  the  very  place.  The  water 
was  hot  and  continued  to  run.  It  was  from  90  to  100  degrees. 

Q.  Could  not  that  have  been  some  water  from  the  upper  level 
of  the  Cage  pit  seam?  A.  No,  sir.  The  redness  of  the  water 
and  its  foxy  appearance  led  me  to  believe  it  was  standing  water. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  this  first  balance?  A.  I  think  it 
was  in  this  first  balance. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  falling?  A.  Caved. 

Q.  What  whs  the  material?  A.  Shale.  There  is  only  157 
feet  between  the  two  seams  of  material.  I  doubt  that  it  was  more 
than  130  feet — pretty  much  all  shale.  As  it  fell  undoubtedly  it 
slid  down  an  angle  of  18  degrees.  The  fire  was  in  the  upper 
seam.  The  fire  was  not  in  the  shale. 

Q.  Was  the  water  in  the  upper  seam  slant?  A.  The  water 
was  there.  I  think  there  was  about  130  feet  between  them.  It 
(water)  fell  through  from  the  upper  seam.  We  could  not  get 
within  100  yards  of  the  fall.  Men  were  falling  in  putting  up  the 
stoppings.  In  fact  I  thought  wTe  were  going  to  lose  the  pit  at  one 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anything  heating'  the  coal  in  the 
Cage  pit?  A.  No,  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  the  coal  would 
by  spontaneous  combustion. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  build  that  fire  off’ — you  say  the  mine 
bord  was  there  opposite  the  big  break?  A.  Commenced  there 
first;  putting  the  stopping  in  there  first;  they  left  a  pipe  to  test 
the  water  as  it  came  out  to  see  the  temperature  of  it.  The  mine 
bord  was  along  there,  that  is  the  first  stopping,  then  we  followed 
up  alongside  of  the  big  break.  The  stoppings  were  built  of  stone 
and  lime;  the  one  on  the  road  was  built  of  brick  and  the  mine 
bord. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  there  did  you  continue  up  to  the  crop? 
A.  We  built  it  off  on  the  top  to  the  crop.  The  air  there  was 
turned  to  the  left  to  the  furnace  after  the  stopping.  The  air  was 
diverted  around  this  bord  to  the  furnace.  There  were  14  stoppings 
on  the  balance. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  turning  the  air  this  way?  A. 
Less  stoppings  were  needed.  We  had  one  on  the  railroad.  There 
was  a  stopping  across  the  back  balance  too. 
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Q.  After  you  built  it  off  did  you  see  any  damp  in  the  return 
there?  A.  No.  It  was  six  months  before  we  finished  the 
stopping. 

Q.  These  stoppings  were  examined  and  found  in  good  order 
until  the  Foord  pit  trouble?  Yes.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be 
good  until  that  accident  at  the  Foord  pit.  At  least  we  found  them 
so — Mr.  Poole  and  several  of  his  subordinates.  We  went  down 
that  way  and  found  them  all  right.  One  was  leaking  but  the  rest 
were  all  good  before  the  explosion  (The  stoppings.) 

Q.  What  explosion  do  you  refer  to?  A.  The  last  explosion. 
The  explosion  in  the  slopes. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  stoppings  was  it  that  was  leaking?  A. 
The  second  one  down  from  the  head- of  the  break.  I  was  into  that 
stopping.  It  was  built  of  black  stone.  What  caused  it  to  leak  was 
a  little  break  in  it.  That  was  shortly  before  the  explosion  in  the 
third  seam. 

Q.  Taking  your  opinion  that  that  fire  in  the  Cage  pit  was  due 
to  the  falling  of  the  upper  seam,  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
that  fire  has  extended  in  the  Cage  pit  to  the  crop — had  it  worked  up 
through  the  level  to  the  top  of  the  big  break,  up  to  the  top  of  these 
crop  workings?  A.  During  the  explosion  of  the  third  seam  she 
came  out  along  the  crop  ;  therefore  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  came 
up  there.  There  was  a  hole  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
present  workings  and  she  blew  there  strong. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  before  the  explosion  in  the  third 
seam  ?  I  did.  That  is  the  McNaughton  hole.  I  observed  several 
days  before  that  the  dust  was  coming  up  strong  in  this  hole  from  the 
blast  in  the  third  seam.  There  was  a  great  velocity  in  the  current 
and  I  reported  it,  and  the  fire  came  up  tlieie  in  the  explosion  ; 
therefore  it  must  have  extended  in  the  Cage  pit  crop? 

Q.  Was  it  dust  or  heat  came  through  the  hole?  A.  It 
appeared  to  lie  little  fine  particles  of  coal  thrown  up  8  or  10  feet 
high.  It  continued  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  And  shortly  after  that  there  was  a  explosion  in  the  third 
se’am — was  that  felt  along  the  crop  of  the  Cage  pit  seam?  A. 
Yes.  Because  McNaughton's  hole  was  in  the  Cage  pit  seam. 


Q.  Then  what  do  you  suppose  are  the  present  conditions  of  the 
workings  up  there  at  the  crop  now — have  you  any  reason  to  think 
there  is  any  fire  in  it?  A.  Possibly. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  dust  was  blown  up,  was  it  before  you 
found  that  stopping  leaking?  A.  The  stopping  was  leaking  first. 
The  damp  was  coming  out,  not  drawing  in. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  third  seam  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  ? 
A.  Yes.  I  was  the  manager. 


Q.  How  long  after  was  it  you  got  the  fall  in  the  3rd  seam 
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Q.  You  observed  this  great  giving  off  of  dust  from  this  hole  of 
McNaughton’s  during  the  time  that  this  fall  was  open  in  the  3rd 
seam?  A.  Yes.  We  found  it  that  way  at  McNaughton  hole. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  drawing  in  and  sometimes  it  would  be  giving- 
off.  We  intended  to  go  back  to  that  break  in  the  wall,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  explosion  took  place  soon  after  that — the  explosion 
in  the  3rd  pit  seam.  I  never  got  a  chance  of  seeing  those  stoppings 
after  that  explosion. 

Q.  What  caused  that  explosion  in  the  third  seam ?  A.  There 
is  reason  to  belieye  that  she  fell  through  to  the  Cage  pit  seam. 
There  were  106  feet  between  the  third  seam  and  the  Cage  pit  seam — 
further  out  it  measures  thinner  50  or  60  feet. 

Q.  What  caused  the  fire  to  fall  through  from  the  3rd  to  the 
2nd  seam?  A.  Taking  the  pillars  out  from  the  3rd. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  they  made  the  connection  to  the 
Foord  pit?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  started  near  the  -bottom  of 
the  Engine  plane  and  drove  back  the  slant  to  the  south  and  then 
went  straight  down  the  hill?  A.  Yes,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
engine  plane  one  lift.  We  drove  down  15  chains,  then  the  Foord 
pit  men  met  us. 

Q.  Where  were  the  iron  doors?  A.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
slant  from  the  Cage  pit.  When  that  accident  occurred  in  the 
Foord  pit  the  idea  was  that  the  explosion  came  up,  all  up  here 
(indicating  on  the  plan).  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
explosion  came  that  way?  A.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  came  that  way  (connection  between  Foord  pit  and  Cage  pit.) 
For  two  weeks  after  the  explosion  in  the  Foord  pit  we  tried  to  get 
down  this  way  to  the  iron  doors  and  we  could  not  get  more  than 
half  way  down  the  engine  plane,  and  next  day  we  found  that  the 
fumes  and  damp  coining  up  were  getting  stronger,  and  we  could  not 
get  down  as  far  as  on  the  previous  day.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  came  that  way,  and  finally  one  morning  Mr.  Stuart  and  I 
went  down  the  pit  shaft  and  we  saw  the  fire;  everything  at  the 
bottom  was  ablaze. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  condition  as  to  moisture  were  the  workings 
between  the  Cage  pit  slant  and  the  Foord  pit?  A.  We  had  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water. 

Q.  Afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Foord  pit  explosion,  were 
these  slants  wet?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  150  gallons  a  minute 
running  on  the  bottom.  (The  bottom  of  the  slants  between  the 
Cage  pit  and  the  Foord  pit.)  The  workings  were  drv  in  the  lower 
lift  of  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  Was  the  tunnel  wet?  A.  The  tunnel  was  sloppy.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  a  blaze  the  last  time  we  were  down. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  in  the  interval  between  the  last  trip  and 
the  one  before  that  the  fire  extended  up  here?  A.  Yes.  (Up  to 
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the  pit  bottom.)  Wo  went  out  of  the  pit  five  minutes  before  it 
exploded.  (The  Cage  pit.) 

Q.  After  you  got  out  what  did  you  do?  A.  Steps  were  taken 
then  to  put  down  gas — carbonic  acid  gas. 

Q.  You  covered  the  pits  up  first?  A.  Yes.  The  order  was 
to  let  down  the  gas  to  check  the  fire. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  •  explosion  that  you  got  in  it 
again?  A.  Shortly  before  the  explosion  in  1887. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  see  it  how  did  it  look?  A.  It 
looked  favorable.  That  was  some  years  after  the  explosion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fire  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  At 
present  it  would  be  in  the  extreme  crop  workings  to  the  west.  It 
is  possible  there  might  be. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  you  were  in  the  By  pit  for  a  while?  A. 
Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  I  notice  on  the  plan  that  there  is  a  head  marked  as  being 
driven  up  into  that  barrier  between  the  Stair  pit  to  the  Stone  pit, 
but  not  put  all  the  way  through — do  you  know  anything  about  that? 
A.  There  is  only  one  on  the  south  side  from  the  Dalhousie  pit 
bottom  (Roys.)  I  know  nothing  about  that  head  being  driven 
into  that  barrier  at  the  Stair  pit. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  these  workings  driven 
under  the  river?  A.  They  were  driven  before  I  came.  I  was 
never  in  them.  12  chains  east  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  bottom  Mr. 
Scott  put  the  head  through  to  the  Burnt  mines.  They  had  been  on 
fire  previous.  They  were  standing  when  I  was  in  them — not 
crushed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  driven  by  Scott  to 
take  the  water  down  there — to  take  away  the  surface  water ;  they 
were  driven  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Foster  pit  at  all?  A.  Very  little.  I 
was  never  in  it  during  the  time  they  were  drawing  coal.  I  was  in 
a  little  spell  when  they  were  drawing  water.  Keeping  the  water 
down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  fire  coming  down  there — coming  down  the 
Cage  pit  engine  plane  ?  A.  We  saw  the  material  coming  down 
which  indicated  that  the  fire  was  not  far  oft'.  It  had  been  built  off 
in  the  third  seam  after  the  explosion,  where  we  had  been  robbing 
the  pillars. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  thought  that  the  explosion  came 
from  the  Foord  pit?  A.  It  was  Sunday  when  she  exploded.  We 
tried  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  get  down;  we  met  fumes  ot  damp 
coming  up.  After  the  explosion  in  the  Foord  pit  the  fumes  were 
like  a  shower.  We  went  down  the  Cage  pit  slant  3  or  4  days  after. 
It  was  kind  of  dripping  like,  showery-  The  explosion  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  south  side  ot  the  Foord  pit.  These  iron  doors  were 
put  there  to  disconnect  the  two  pits,  Finally  it  was  determined  by 
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the  management  to  take  a  split  of  air  down  and  supply  these  bords. 
The  travelling  road  was  fair  after  the  explosion.  There  were  fumes 
as  we  went  along.  <  Some  of  the  men  in  the  workings  there  did  not 
know  of  the  explosion.  I  got  25  men  out  myself.  I  was  in  the 
stone  drift  when  the  first  explosion  took  place. 

Q.  What  thickness  of  coal  was  worked  in  the  Cage  pit?  A. 
The  whole  seam  is  22  feet  thick.  We  worked  about  12  feet.  We 
generally  worked  about  12  feet  of  good  coal.  The  top  and  bottom 
was  a  little  coarse.  About  two  feet  on  the  top  was  a  little  coarse. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  work  in  the  four  feet  seam?  A.  We 
drove  down  about  15  chains  in  the  four  feet  seam.  There  was  some 
opening  at  the  pit  bottom,  but  they  found  the  top  was  bad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  opening  in  the  four  feet  seam  ?  A.  It 
was  pierced  outside  of  the  brake  to  see  if  it  was  any  good  there, 
but  they  decided  not  to  work  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  coal  worked  out  of  the  Cage  pit  bottom  in 
the  four  feet  seam?  A.  Yes;  about  a  chain  in  length,  the  roof 
being  bad  they  closed  it  and  went  below. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  these  old  pillars  in  the  Cage 
pit ;  is  there  any  coal  to  be  got  out  of  it  ?  A.  It  would  be  more 
like  picking  the  flesh  off  of  a  skeleton.  There  were  no  pillars 
drawn  out  down  the  slant.  They  stand  Him. 

Q.  The  pillars  to  the  rise  of  file  railway  level  in  the  Cage  pit 
and  between  the  Cage  pit  and  the  big  brake,  are  there  any  pillars  in 
there  worth  working,  above  the  main  level?  A.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  coal  there,  but  the  idea  comes  in  here  men  cannot  work 
without  fresh  air,  and  to  bring  air  in  to  supply  those  men  what 
effect  would  it  have  on  the  upper  seam. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  are  they 
large  enough  and  numerous  enough,  provided  they  could  get  out,  to 
pay  ?  A.  It  could  not  be  done  in  a  remunerative  way. 

Q.  Vv  hat  sized  pillars  did  you  leave  in  there?  A.  Very  little 
more  was  left  in  than  what  was  taken  out. 

Q.  Was  more  left  than  taken  out?  A.  A  little.  The  bords 
Avere  from  15  to  18  feet,  crosscut  sometimes  2  and  3  chains. 

Q.  Wh  at  Avas  the  condition  of  the  pillars  in  the  western  section 
before  robbing  them?  A.  They  were  standing  about  two  years. 
The  percentage  of  slack  was  large.  Worked  only  7  or  8  feet  high. 
Working  in  the  rooms  12  feet  high.  They  left  a  piece  on  the  top 
of  the  pillars. 

Q.  After  you  found  this  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cage  pit  you 
closed  up  the  Cage  pit  and  commenced  putting  gas  in?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  TIoav  long  did  you  keep  that  up?  A.  About  a  month, 
perhaps,  or  more. 
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Q.  After  you  stopped  putting  it  in  did  you  try  to  open  it 
again  ?  A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  let  it  stand?  A.  After  a  while  the  tire 
was  threatening  to  eomc  up.  It  was  not  effectual.  Then  we  tilled 
the  shaft  with  ashes  and  let  it  stand.  We  tilled  it  up  above  the 
door  heads.  Then  we  did  not  get  in  until  prior  to  the  explosion  in 
1887. 

Q-  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  attempt  to  get  into  the 
seam  before  that?  A.  We  started  to  explore  after  that  for  coal  ; 
previous  to  that  the  third  seam  was  not  known,  and  we  looked 
around  for  coal  and  we  dropped  on  the  third  seam,  and  by  Mr. 
Poole’s  permission  we  got  5,000  ton  off  his  area,  until  we  got  opened 
out  on  the  third  seam  on  our  own  area.  The  third  seam  varies. 
We  got  it  first  near  the  Cage  pit  7  feet  9  inches ;  now  it  is  12  feet. 
I  was  acting  under  Mr.  Rutherford  ;  he  told  me  to  explore  tor  coal 
and  I  went  to  work.  I  did  not  know  that  the  third  seam  was  in 
existence  before  ;  we  had  gone  up  the  brook,  and  saw  some  burnt 
material  alongside  there,  and  we  considered  that  there  must  be  coal 
not  far  off;  before  noon  I  saw  six  feet  of  coal.  Next  morning 
Mr.  Poole  came  to  me  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  24  feet  seam 
and  it  turned  out  7  feet  9  inches.  When  it  was  found  that  it  was 
of  value  the  plant  was  shifted  west.  We  could  not  get  a  slope 
there  without  getting  on  to  the  Acadia  Coal  Co.’s  property,  and  the 
order  was  then  to  open  out  that  new  work  and  leave  the  Cage  pit 
standing. 

Q.  Was  it  because  your  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  third 
seam  that  you  had  no  inclination  to  devote  any  effort  to  the  Cage 
pit?  A.  There  was  an  effort  made  at  the  fan  shaft  ot  the  Foord 
pit  during  the  time  we  were  opening  the  slopes  out  yonder,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  opening  the  slopes. 


Wednesday,  May  15th,  1895. 

Present — Mr.  Gilpin,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Madden. 

Isaac  Conway— Called  and  testified  as  follows:—!  began  to 
work  at  the  Albion  Mines  about  1854  or  1855.  I  began  as  a  boy. 
Mr.  Clish  employed  me  first  in  the  top  pit.  The  top  pit  out  back 
ot  the  mines.  Ihe  top  pit  ot  the  Dalhousie.  Not  very  long  in 
that  pit.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  main  levels  of  "that 
pit. .  I  was  a  boy  at  that  age  and  did  not  take  very  much  interest. 
I  think  the  coal  was  worked  in  the  Dalhousie  down  as  far  as  No.  9 
landing,  which  is  pretty  well  gutted  out.  Some  of  the  coal  was 
drove  under  what  we  call  an  umbrella  roof;  there  were  two  teet  of 
bad  coal  left  and  we  worked  about  18  or  19  feet  underneath  that 
and  the  top  seam  was  worked  9  feet  3  inches  to  10  feet.  We  did 
not  drive  the  workings  underneath  the  same,  as  in  the  bords  above. 
The  men  at  that  time  tried  to  deceive  the  bosses;  the  men  would 
rap  on  the  high  side  instead  of  the  lower  side,  in  order  to  deceive 
them  in  order  to  have  a  good  soft  snap. 
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Q.  Were  those  workings  out  of  the  bottom  coal,  was  it  general 
over  all  this  district,  above  the  level  of  the  Dalhousie  down  to  No. 
9?  A.  Yes,  down  to  No.  9  it  w7as ;  the  bottom  coal  was  pretty 
nearly  all  worked  out.  John  Patrick  said  that  some  of  the  miners 
told  him  that  the  mine  was  going  to  crush.  He  let  it  crush.  It 
was  not  long  after  that  until  she  did  crush.  I  do  not  know  very 
much  of  the  workings  below  No.  9  landing.  I  have  been  down  as 
far  as  No.  5.  I  know  the  slants  connected  with  the  Foord  pit. 
There  was  one  pit  sunk  from  the  surface  right  through  the  Dal¬ 
housie  to  the  Cage  pit,  and  I  have  been  at  the  side  of  it.  They  did 
not  drive  it  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft  of  the  Dal¬ 
housie,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  only  went  there  and  just  looked  down. 
1  was  trapping,  and  looked  over.  It  was  sunk  into  the  Cage  pit. 
There  is  a  tunnel  which  goes  into  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  The  tunnel  from  the  Cage  pit,  does  that  go  out  to  the  Dal¬ 
housie  winding  shaft?  A.  It  is  either  the  winding  shaft  of  the 
Dalhousie  or  the  other  one,  where  the  water  came  through  from  the 
Dalhousie  into  the  Cage  pit,  and  used  to  hoist  the  water  from  the 
Cage  pit.  I  have  cleaned  the  drift  out  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  yourself  personally  about  any  con¬ 
nections  between  the  Dalhousie  and  the  old  By  pit  to  the  east?  A. 
If  you  show  me  the  plan  I  think  I  can.  I  used  to  drive  down  there 
at  the  landing  No.  9.  The  back  slope  of  the  plan  is  not  correct. 

Q.  What  was  their  idea  in  having  that  back  slope  ?  A.  To 
have  air  for  here. 

Q.  Was  there  any  connection  between  the  Dalhousie  workings 
and  the  By  pit  workings,  at  the  Dalhousie  pit  bottom?  A.  Yes; 
there  used  to  be  a  road  where  they  used  to  take  in  the  horses. 
This  back  slope  is  not  indicated  on  the  plan.  (Mr.  Conway 
submits  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  top  railroad  board 
of  the  By  pit  workings  and  the  board  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dal¬ 
housie  slant,  although  it  is  not  so  marked  on  the  plan.) 

Q.  Was  there  any  connection  further  down  to  the  dip.  A,. 
Yes  ;  one  below  No.  8,  on  the  right  hand.  I  drove  there  right  into 
the  old  By  pit  workings.  I  was  a  boy,  and  there  was  a  gate  there. 
This  place  here  we  supposed  to  be  drove  through.  I  have  been 
there  and  saw  where  the  gate  was  up,  but  did  not  go  through. 
These  places  were  driven  through  into  the  top  coal.  I  do  not  know 
who  drove  them.  I  was  there  driving  for  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  with  the  old  Store  pit 
from  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  Yes.  The  south  side  of  the  Dalhousie 
pit  is  wholly  clean  through.  We  used  to  run  through  there  for  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half — it  used  to  run  clean  through.  I  used  to 
see  a  couple  of  dead  horses  lying  here.  The  old  dead  horses  were 
in  the  Store  pit  workings. 

Q.  Was  there  any  connection  lower  down  with  the  Dalhousie? 
Q.  I  see  apparently  a  connection  marked  there — do  you  know 
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anything  about  that  ?  A .  No.  I  cou Id  not  say  about  that.  Do  not 
know  when  I  left  the  Dalhousie  pit.  From  the  Dalhousie  I  went  to 
the  Cage  pit,  and  from  there  to  the  Foord  pit.  In  the  Cao-c  pit  I 
was  both  driving  and  cutting  coal.  Did  shift  work  considerably. 
Held  brakes.  Held  brakes  for  2  years  there.  J 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  buck  balance  which  was 
driven  in  past  the  big  break  north  of  the  railway  level?  A.  There 
Mere  2  or  3.  The  first  balance  I  knew,  which  was  laid  in  the  GW 
pit,  they  hooked  the  chain  on  a  box  and  took  the  box  aroumfa 
turn.  It  muis  afterwards  done  away  with  and  cages  were  made. 

Q;  Did  you  work  in  any  of  these  back  balances?  A  I  have 
been  in  there.  I  worked  one.  Loaded  in  there  a  little  while. 

,  .?•  nWeve.y'ou  \n  the  Cage  pit  the  time  they  built  off  that  part 
of  the  Cage  pit.  A.  iSo.  I  was  not  there  when  they  built  it  off. 

Then  personally  you  do  not  know  much  about  that  part  of 
the  Cage  pit  more  especially  with  regard  to  taking  those  pillars 
out?  A,  I  have  been  all  through  it. 

Q*  ®ad  \hey  any  trouble  with  the  pillars  while  they  were 
there .  A.  Any  one  man  could  dig  almost  as  much  coal  as  two 
men  could  load.  I  never  saw  the  stoppings,  but  I  have  an  idea 
wnere  they  are.  If  I  was  down  in  the  mine  I  could  go  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  part  of  the  Cage  pit  that 
lies  between  the  break  and  the  pit  above  the  railway  level?  A 
Yes.  I  drove  from  the  top  of  the  surface  to  No.  5—1  drove’  from 
the  top  of  the  surface  to  the  shaft  bottom. 

,.  Q*  That  is  in  the  workings  outside  ?  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two 
big  breaks.  Ihe  top  break  should  be  in  two  chains.  I  think  it  is 
too  close  there  (as  indicated  on  plan).  McNaughton’s  hole  was  a 
hole  to  the  surface  10  or  12  ft.  up.  It  fell  through,  and  they  made 
a  short  way  out.  The  top  was  all  gutted  up-the  coal  would  not 
be  much  good  until  you  came  to  the  head  of  the  top  break  goino- 
out.  _  All  these  top  workings  were  gutted  out.  From  the  head  o! 
the  inside  of  the  big  break  they  are  all  good  pillars.  From  the 
second  balance  in  the  big  break  they  made,  . the  miners,  $80  a  month. 


.9:  ^hat  was  th;3  avcArage  t0  which  the  coal  was  worked 
outside  of  the  two  breaks  ?  A.  Well,  there  were  different  heights— 
some  15  ft.,  12  ft.,  10  ft.,  and  so  on.  Different  heights. 

Q.  What  was  the  bottom  coal  like?  A.  They  did  not  po 
anything  below  the  free  coal.  The  bottom  coal  was  good— the 
very  best  They  could  not  go  anything  below  the  free  coal. 
-Anything  that  was  inferior  was  up  above  at  the  top. 

Q.  There  was  some  coal  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  Ca<*e  pit? 

.4-  ,No-  ,f,ot  1  know,of-  (The  seam.)  There  was  more  to 
the  dip— 16  feet  in  some  places.  From  No.  7  landing  o-0jno- 

was  16  ft.  In  the  Foord  pit  there  were  some  places  21  ft  ° 

Q.  What  sort  of  roof  was  there  there?  A.  Fine  roof. 
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Q.  How  long  were  the  pillars  standing V  Years  and  years. 


Q.  How  many?  A.  1  suppose  10  years  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  have  known  the  coal  worked  out  and  the  roof  standing 
for  over  ten  years  ?  A.  Yes.  Not  a  chip  oft*  of  it.  The  last  time 
I  was  in  the  Cage  pit  the  roof  was  as  solid  as  a  hell.  The  roof  "was 
solid;  we  tried  it.  I  think  there  would  he  someway  to  get  at  those 
pillars. 

Q.  How  would  you  go  about  it?  A.  When  you  get  everything 
walled  off. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  walling  everything?  A.  Walling 
off  these  old  workings  which  are  now  in  connection  with  the  fire. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fire  in  the  crop  alongside  of  the  big- 
break. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  those  pillars  to 
-warrant  an  expenditure  in  trying  to  get  them  out?  A.  Yes.  If 
I  had  $100,000  I  would  put  it  down  that  I  would  get  these  pillars. 
Whenever  a  lawyer  gives  you  advice  he  gets  a  charge,  and  I  have  a 
charge  too. 

Q.  But  this  is  friendly  business?  A.  It  is  all  friendly,  but  it 
is  not  friendly  when  it  comes  to  the  pocket. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  here  and  there?  A.  One 
mile  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Would  the  pillars  be  good  towards  the  dip?  A.  All  good 
from  the  head  of  the  inside  big  break  out  to  the  pit  bottom  and 
from  the  crop  to  the  dip.  There  were  no  pillars  take'n  out  in  all 
this  section  from  the  crop  to  the  dip  and  from  the  big  break  to  the 
pit  bottom. 

Q.  After  you  got  through  at  the  Foord  pit  did  you  go  back  to 
the  Cage  pit?  A.  I  worked  at  the  Foord  pit  and  then  went  to  the 
Cage  pit  again. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  Cage  pit  again?  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  last  time,  about  the  last  time,  you  worked  in  the 
Caoc  pit  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date.  I  worked  in  the  Foord 
pit°before  the  explosion.  The  Cage  pit  has  not  been  worked  for  4 
or  5  years.  T  started  to  drive  a  slope  in  the  Cage  pit.  The  furnace 
shaft  should  be  on  the  right  hand  side  going  down  (at  Roy’s  Slope.) 
We  started  to  drive  that  slope  from  2  to  3  months  before  the 
explosion  in  the  third  seam  to  make  a  connection  with  the  travelling 

s]0pC _ 8  to  9  feet  high ;  we  got  three  bords  of  old  Kerr’s  workings 

there  when  we  started  there.  These  workings  were  in  the  coal 
above  the  furnace  shaft  in  the  free  coal ;  the  seam  was  there  ;  these 
were  workings  Kerr  drove  there  in  olden  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  driving  that  slope?  A.  We  were 
only  driving  to  the  furnace  pit  from  the  surface  pit  to  the  furnace 
on  a  contract. 
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C-  Were  you  troubled  with  damp?  We  had  good  air.  The 
cupola  was  open  at  the  bach  of  the  Cage  pit.  We  saw  no  si<>-n  of 
gas  in  driving  that  slope.  We  worked  with  a  naked  light.  But  I 
imagine  that  there  were  fires  in  those  old  workings.  It  takes  a  loim 
while  to  kindle  up.  ‘  e 

Q.  You  say  that  place  was  drawing  in  when  you  left  it?  Yes 
I  would  say  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute! 
The  air  on  the  side  next  to  the  break  was  all  right.  The  air  comin<> 
the  other  way  seemed  to  go  down  into  the  Cage  pit.  When  we 
made  a  connection  into  this  pit  it  came  quick.  '1  saw  steam  rol lino- 
out  like  clouds.  ° 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  building  off  that,  as  far  as  you 
went  ?  A.  No  ;  one  stopping  would  do  it. 

Q.  Building  off  from  the  old  workings?  One  stopping  would 
do  it. 

Q.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  get  into  the  Cage  pit  by  that  slope 
tvould  there  be  any  trouble  in  building  off  the  place  you  cut 
through  A.  No  trouble  at  all.  The  old  workings  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  Roy’s  slope  were  not  connected  with  the'Cage  pit. 

Q.  How  would  you  open  the  Cage  pit  again?  A.  I  have  o-0t 
to  have  some  money  for  this  information. 


John  Douglas  said  he  had  been  down  with  an  exploration 
party  into  the  Cage  pit.  The  stoppings  were  all  black  stone  and 
lime.  In  the  mam  bord  on  the  railway  the  third  from  the  brn  brake 
was  a  stopping.  (It  was  leaking.)  I  have  known  of  people  going 
from  the  Cage  pit  seam  into  the  third  seam.  The  thickness  of  co-U 
was  from  9  to  10  feet,  we  were  taking  out  there.  Roof  is  fairly 
good.  J 


John  Dunbar  was  duly  called  and  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  By  pit  at  one  time— the  old  By  pit9 
A.  I  worked  there  as  a  lad.  1  ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollections  of  the  workings  yourself  from 
your  recollections  as  a  boy?  A.  I  cannot  remember  anythino- 
very  much  about  the  old  By  pit.  '  ° 

• ,  know  anything  of  the  barrier  between  the  By 

pit  and  the  Old  Store  pit?  A.  f  do  not  think  I  do.  * 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  after  you  left  that  pit?  A.  I  went 

to  work  in  the  Dalhousie  pit.  UC 

Q.  Were  you  long  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  I  might  have 

Worked  upwards  of  5  or  7  years  in  the  Dalhousie  pit 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  I  worked  as  a  loader  and  as  a 
coal  cutter. 
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Q.  Conway  spoke  of  what  they  called  a  back  slant  in  the  Dal- 
housie,  do  you  remember  that  ?  A.  There  were  two  slants. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  one  the  engine  was  on?  A. 
The  Engine  Plane. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other?  A.  The  first  part  of  the  slant  was 
to  the  east  of  the  Engine  Plane  ;  afterwards  it  was  to  the  west.  I 
cannot  say  the  distance  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  dip  slant  or  plane  that  went  to 
the  east  ran  from  the  pit  bottom,  or  did  it  join  the  Engine  Plane? 
A.  It  ran  to  the  shaft  level. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A. 
No.  Horses  took  the  coal  from  these  bords  on  the  levels  and  they 
were  brought  to  the  engine  plane.  Know  nothing  about  that  level. 
(The  one  to  the  east.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  between  that  barrier  in  the 
Dalhousie  and  the  By  pit  workings?  A.  There  were  some  con¬ 
nections  made. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  them?  A.  Never.  I  was  never  in 
where  the  connection  was  made. 

Q.  To  the  rise  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  about  the  top  pit  was  there 
any  connection  with  the  old  Store  pit  mines?  A.  It  is  said  there 
was. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  Dalhousie  pit  was  worked  out  to  the  full 
height  of  the  coal?  A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
taken  out.  There  were  a  number  of  coal  bords  worked  out  in  the 
Dalhousie  pit,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Foster  pit?  A.  Yes.  I  have  been 
in  the  Foster  pit. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Foster  pit  when  the  hole  was  made 
through  to  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  Yes.  I  have  been  to  the  place 
several  times. 

Q.  What  bord  of  the  Foster  pit  was  it  that  came  through  into 
the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  The  bord  below  the  shaft  level  was  the 
first  that  holed  it. 

Q.  Did  they  hole  twice?  A.  There  were  two  holes  in  it,  in 
the  Dalhousie  from  the  Foster  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  stoppings  where  the  hole  was 
made  through  into  the  Foster  pit  from  the  Dalhousie?  A.  There 
was  a  brick  stopping  in  it.  There  were  brick  stoppings  in  the  two 
holes  that  went  through. 

Q.  Was  it  only  a  brick  stopping?  A.  That  is  all  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Was  there  any  large  stone  and  slack  stoppings  put  in  in 
any  one  of  those  connections?  A.  They  went  from  the  Foster  pit 
bottom  easterly  in  the  9  ft.  3  in.  seam,  but  that  gateway  passed 
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under  these  bords  that  were  driven  in  the  9  ft.  3  in.  coal  (not  on 
(dan),  and  put  holes  into  the  Dalhousie  for  ventilation — from  the 
Dalhousie  into  the  Foster  pit  workings.  The  tire  originated  in  the 
stone  and  slack  stoppings.  When  this  crushed  the  whole  was 
connected.  The  stoppings  were  outside  of  the  crush,  and  these 
bords  were  open  at  that  time,  and  they  put  holes  through  to  ventilate 
then  gateways.  The  tire  was  discovered  on  the  Foster  side  of  the 
stoppings.  There  was  fire  on  the  inner  side  of  the  stone  wall  when 
the  wall  was  pulled  down.  They  pulled  the  wall  down  to  get  to 
the  fire. 

Q-  That  fire  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  abandoning  of  the 
hoster  pit?  A.  That  was  the  cause. 

Q.  You  cut  coal  in  the  Cage  pit  after  a  while?  A.  I  cut  coal 
in  the  Cage  pit  for  a  very  short  time.  I  was  in  the  Foord  pit 
when  the  Foster  pit  fire  occurred. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Foord  pit  till  the  explosion?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Cage  pit?  A. 
Not  a  great  deal.  I  know  nothing  of  the  dip  work. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Cage  pit  do  you  know?  A.  I  worked 
considerable  to  the  rise  of  the  shaft  levels  in  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  In  past  the  big  brakes  ?  A.  In  past  the  big  brakes. 

Q._  Do  you  remember  those  back  balances  that  were  worked  on 
the  railway  level?  A.  Yes.  I  remember  them. 

.  Q*  Fid  you  work  in  them?  I  worked  as  a  shift  man  at  that 
time. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  pillars  taken  out 
there?  A.  Not  a  great  deal,  any  more  than  that  they  were  taken 

out. 


Q.  Why  did  they  stop  working  those  pillars?  A.  They  lost 
their  shaft  level. 

S'  >  ^Tat  do  you  mean?  A,  There  was  a  local  crush  come  on 
the  shaft  level  and  cut  them  off.  The  shaft  level  crushed.  When 
these  were  taken  out  they  lost  their  level. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  any  fire  in  that  part  of  the  Cage  pit? 
A.  It  was  generally  supposed  there  was  fire  there, 


Q.  How  long  was  it  after  they  stopped  taking  out  pillars  on 
the  railway  level  before  they  built  it  off?  A,  I  cannot  remember 
dates. 


Q.  W  ould  I  be  correct  in  understanding  you  to  say  that  after 
ey  had  stopped  taking  pillars  out  on  the  railway  level  bords  that 
they  continued  working  in  the  lift  above  for  some  time?  A.  They 
(IkI  continue  the  work  to  the  rise,  then  they  lost  the  level  at  the 
head  of  the  big  break,  taking  those  out,  and  that  drove  *fchem  to  the 
other  brake  outside  higher  up. 
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Q.  From  the  time  they  lost  the  pit  level  by  a  fall  to  the  time 
they  lost  the  level  at  the  top  of  the  big  break  by  a  fall  would  be  an 
interval  of  one  year?  A,  I  would  say  so  and  more.  I  remember 
you  taking  the  temperature  at  90  degrees  at  the  head  of  one  of 
those  balances. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  two  years  after  this  place  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  fall  that  they  found  the  fire?  A.  I  would  not 
say  the  number  of  years.  The  reason  the}^  stopped  workings  was 
this  crush  in  the  main  level  drove  them  to  the  upper  level,  then 
they  lost  their  big  brake  level;  then  they  went  out  to  the  balance. 
There  was  considerable  robbing  to  the  east  of  the  Big  break,  but 
just  where  I  cannot  locate.  John*  Fillis  is  one  of  the  men  who 
robbed  the  pillars  to  the  east  of  the  Big  brake.  I  had  not  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  building  off  the  fire.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  the 
stoppings  and  helped  to  put  in  some  brattice  to  build  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  stoppings  ?  A.  Black  stone — 
splint  band. 

Q.  How  thick  were  those  stoppings  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  I 
worked  a  number  of  years  there. 

Q.  What  were  the  pillars  like  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  Pretty 
fair  pillars. 

Q.  How  thick?  A.  I  suppose  they  would  range  all  the  way 
from  18  feet  to  30  feet  above  the  shaft  levels. 

Q.  Do  the  cross  cuts ;  does  it  appear  to  you  that  they  are  in 
their  proper  position?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say;  they  were 
more  or  less  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  pillars  are  in  good  form?  A.  Very 
badly  arranged.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  amount  of  coal  is  in 
the  pillars  as  represented  on  the  plan.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
whether  they  are  all  standing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  upper  workings 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cage  pit  from  the  upper  big  brake  out  in 
along  past  the  Mouse’s  Hole  to  the  travelling  road?  A.  I  recollect 
seeing  two  men  on  a  scaffold  knock  holes  through  a  pillar  in  a 
couple  of  blows.  I  saw  them  with  a  half  dozen  blows  knock  a  head 
through  the  pillar. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  pillars  are  worth  expending  money  on 
to  get  them?  A.  You  will  find  if  anybody  gets  in  there  the  pillars 
are  not  just  as  shewn  here.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  is  correct.  I 
am  not  referring  generally  to  the  plan  but  to  the  state  of  the  pillars 
in  that  part  of  the  pit  in  which  I  knew  they  were  robbed.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  these  pillars  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  worth 
going  after.  I  am  speaking  of  the  workings  above  the  level  of  the 
pit — the  workings  below  the  level  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a 
all.  It  would  not  pay  to  go  in  for  the  pillars  to  the  rise  in  m 
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opinion.  The  measurement  ot  the  whole  area  is  from  9  to  12 
chains. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  not  worth  working?  A.  My 
opinion  is  that  they  are  so  badly  arranged,  it  you  take  any  out 
there  is  not  enough  left  to  carry  the  load;  they  are  small  and 
irregular  in  extent.  I  do  not  consider  that  they  would  average  15 
feet.  I  would  not  undertake  to  take  them  out  with  safet}'  and 
regularity.  I  would  expect  a  crush  or  creep  and  could  not  keep 
my  faces.  The  general  condition  would  not  allow  to  work 
regularly  with  safety  to  the  men. 

Q.  Were  there  many  accidents  occurred  in  taking  those  pillars 
out?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  these  and  those 
(pointing  to  the  pillars  inside  of  the  big  brake  and  those  outside  of 
the  big  brake)?  A.  These  were  square  work  (on  outside.) 
Those  outside  are  gate  way  work.  The  coal  does  not  improve  in 
thin  pillars. 

I  did  not  express  an  opinion  about  the  pillars  being  got  out 
safely  except  provided  you  got  in  to  the  dip,  but  not  to  the  rise. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  a  crush  just  inside  of  the  big  brake  it 
would  have  affected  your  incline?  A.  It  would  have  taken  that 
from  us. 

Q.  Tf  you  were  going  to  use  that  incline  afterwards,  would  you 
take  those  pillars  out?  A.  Not  if  I  wanted  to  work  the  incline. 

Q.  .Supposing  there  was  a  demand  for  coal  abroad,  what  would 
you  undertake  per  ton  to  take  out  this  coal  (referring  to  the  pillars)  • 
A.  I  would  not  undertake  it  at  any  piice. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  as  much  coal  in  there  now  as  was 
taken  out?  No;  not  there.  I  suppose  they  range  from  one  foot 
to  30  feet,  but  I  have  seen  there  are  more  thin  ones  than  thick  ones. 
I  know  pillars  have  been  sliced,  driven  through  and  robbed,  and 
large  amount  of  this  work  to  the  east  of  the  big  brake  have  been 
sliced  and  only  mere  stumps  left  standing  to  carry  the  load.  Join: 
Fillis  and  Menzies,  in  Hall’s  time,  were  put  in  there  and  the  pillars 
were  sliced.  When  they  brought  that  coal  out  it  went  down  a  small 
brake  to  the  east  of  the  long  brake,  and  it  was  brought  on  the  level 
to  the  east  of  this  brake.  For  quite  a  distance  to  the  east  of  this 
brake  was  robbed  and  left  on  stumps.  They  sliced  and  too!,  all 
they  possibly  could  take  without  bringing  the  roof  down. 

Stellarton,  May  16th,  1895. 

Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Madden  and  Dick. 

James  Watson — I  started  to  work  here  about  the  year  1541. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  fires  since  then.  I  did  not  keep  an 
account  of  them.  I  am  not  an  almanac. 
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Q.  Then  you  came  here  just  about  the  time  the  By  pit  was 
bottomed?  A.  Came  in  the  the  year  1839. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  pit  you  worked  in?  A.  In  the  No.  4. 
That  is  the  old  one  down  here  (on  plan.) 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  as  a  boy?  A.  As  a  boy,  7  years  old. 

Q.  They  did  not  put  you  in  the  pit  at  that  age  ?  A.  I  was  in 
the  pit.  I  Avas  9  years  old  when  I  Avent  to  work.  They  Avent 
pretty  young  those  days. 

Q.  What  are  the  first  Avorkings  here  you  have  any  recollection 
of?  A.  I  have  not  done  much  of  anything,  merely  sinking  and 
shaft  Avork,  for  30  vears. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cut  coal  ?  A.  Yes.  I  cut  coal  in  the  Avhole 
of  the  pits  here — the  Old  By  pit,  the  Foord  pit,  the  Cage  pit.  I 
never  cut  coal  in  the  Foster  pit;  I  helped  to  siuk  it  though. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Old  By  pit  did  you  cut  coal  in?  A.  I 
drove  the  main  slant  in  the  north  side  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
drove  the  south  slant  for  tAvo  years. 

Q.  Did  they  drive  the  north  slant  first?  Yes.  The  north  slant 
was  the  first  in  the  Old  By  pit. 

Q.  Who  started  that;  Avho  Avere  the  bosses — Mr.  Scott?  A. 
Air.  Scott ;  Jim  Hall.  It  was  in  Redpatli’s  time  I  took  the  slant. 
John  Dick  had  charge  of  the  Old  By  pit  then.  It  Avas  Redpath  on 
the  south  side. 

Q.  When  Avas  the  explosion  in  the  north  slant  of  the  Old  By 
pit.  The  fire  occurred  while  you  were  there?  A.  I  Avas  out  of 
the  slant  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  I  Avas  driving  a  place  from 
No.  2  to  the  top  pit,  and  Avhen  we  got  through  into  the  top  pit  we 
started  to  go  up  to  the  Store  pit. 

Q.  Did  they  drive  that  travelling  Avay  up  to  the  crop?  A. 
They  came  to  the  Store  pit  bottom  to  the  old  furnace. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  barrier  between  the  old  By 
pit  and  the  Store  pit?  A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  There  is  a  block  of  coal  doAvn  there  between  the  old  Top  pit 
and  the  old  Store  pit. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  opening  in  that?  A.  There  are  no 
openings  I  knoAV  of.  There  is  a  place  they  had  a  head  through 
and  plugged  it  up  Avith  AArood ;  there  Avas  a  tap  in  it  and  they  used  to 
let  the  water  off  noAV  and  then.  I  haAre  been  at  the  tap  letting  it  off 
and  on.  It  used  to  run  down  the  travelling  way. 

Q.  Didn’t  that  Avater  go  doAvn  on  the  south  side  of  the  old 
By  pit?  A.  It  went  doAvn  the  travelling  road. 

Q.  The  travelling  road  Avas  on  the  AATest  side?  A.  Yes,  it 
was  on  the  west,  and  the  Avater  ran  down  into  the  lodgment. 

Q.  Some  person  told  us  of  a  crush  in  the  old  By  pit — there 
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was  a  crush  on  the  railway  west  of  the  pit — how  far  west  did  this 
crush  extend?  A.  I  could  not  tell.  Down  there  at  the  crossing 
there  were  cracks  about  3  feet  wide  ;  that  was  in  Mr.  Poole’s  time, 
down  at  the  cross  roads. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pit  at  one  time  near  the  Cross  roads ?  A.  I 
do  not  remember.  I  have  heard  it  said  often  there  was  one,  but 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  The  crush  in  the  old  By  pit  occurred  a  good  while  after  you 
went  into  the  pits?  A.  A  good  while.  I  do  not  remember  the 
year. 

Q.  What  made  Mr.  Scott  drive  those  dip  slants?  A.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  go  at  only  them. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Scott  found  the  mines  were  crushed  why  didn’t 
he  work  the  bottom  coal  ?  A.  The  crush  was  before  his  time. 

Q.  When  he  (Scott)  came  here  and  took  charge  of  the  old  By 
pit  I  understand  that  he  started  those  two  slants,  one  to  the  south 
and  one  to  the  north ;  what  is  the  reason  he  did  not  work  the  bottom 
coal?.  A.  I  suppose  the  top  was  the  best.  The  bottom  is  not  of 
much,  account.  There  is  a  place  the}'  worked  not  of  much  account ; 
they  stopped  it,  as  it  is  no  good.  They  could  not  find  a  market  for 
it.  It  is  a  kind  of  greyish  looking.  There  is  a  place  that  <>-oes 
between  the  old  By  pit  to  the  Dalhousie  pit,  and  there  was  lots  of 
coal  broke  up  in  the  place  up  there.  I  drove  that  level  for  a  time 
myself.  It  went  right  through. 

Q.  The  bottom  coal  got  better  as  you  went  to  the  west?  A. 
Yes  ;  better  to  the  west. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  into  the  western  part  of  the  old  By  pit 
out  towards  Mount  Pleasant,  then  you  worked  some  of  the  old  By 
pit  coal  to  its  full  height?  A.  Yes;  it  was  worked  very  high 
there.  I  suppose  there  are  places  18  feet  or  20  feet  high  in  the 
open  cast  in  the  Dalhousie  pit. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  why  Mr.  Scott  worked  the  dip  slants 
you  said  the  top  coal  was  the  best ;  you  went  on  afterwards  and  told 
me  that  your  knowledge  was  that  the  bottom  coal  was  not  as  good 
as  the  top  coal,  and  then  you  said  that  the  bottom  coal  got  better  as 
you  went  to  the  west.  I  thought  I  heard  somewhere  that  in  the 
western  part  of  the  old  By  pit  workings,  out,  say,  where  that 
house  was  that  was  burnt,  where  the  fire  afterwards  came  up,  that 
there  was  some  high  coal  worked  out  in  the  old  By  pit?  A.  ’Yes, 
there  is  pretty  high  coal  worked  there ;  open  cast  work.  The  old 
Store  workings  fired  first. 

Q.  There  was  no  coal  worked  in  the  Store  pits  in  that  direction  ? 
A.  Certainly,  from  the  shaft  back. 

Q.  They  worked  it  back  pretty  nearly  to  the  brook  where 
Mitchell  used  to  live,  but  they  did  not  work  thick  coal  in  that,  did 
they?  Certainly.  They  were  still  working  when  it  fell  in. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  work  any  coal  in  the  Dalhousie  pit  where 
they  worked  it  to  the  lull  height?  A.  I  have  open  casted  where 
it  was  worked  to  the  the  top  before. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  I  worked  to  the 
mine  bord,  open  casted. 

Q.  That  is  the  mine  bord  from  the  Dalhousie  pit  to  the  main 
pit,  going  west?  A.  Yes,  and  I  worked  it  in  the  south  side  of 
the  river — the  other  side. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  south  side?  A.  This  is  the  old  Store 
workings,  where  I  open  casted. 

Q.  That  would  be  to  the  rise?  A.  To  the  rise. 

Q.  In  front  of  Tom  Stewart’s  place?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  before  you  come  to  the  bridges?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  you  did  that  was  in  the  old  Store  workings.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  slants  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  west  end  of  the  old  By  pit  up 
toward  the  Dalhousie.  Did  you  ever  get  any  coal  in  there  ?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  commenced  working  here  in  1841  ?.  A.  1841. 

What  time  were  the  old  Store  pits  abandoned  ?  A.  I  believe 
it  was  in  1839  that  they  took  tire.  It  was  the  year  we  came  to  the 
country.  I  was  only  a  bit  of  a  boy  then.  I  think  it  was  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  Albion  Mines  to  tell  us  in 
what  pits  and  what  part  of  the  different  pits  they  worked  the  full 
thickness  of  the  coal?  A.  The  Dalhousie  is  the  main  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  that  worked  the  full  thickness. 

Q.  Did  they  work  any  in  the  old  By  pit,  coming  this  way? 
A.  The  old  By  pit  south  is  all  pretty  much  open  casted.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  went  deep  down  in  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  went  terrible  deep,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ground  run 
over.  They  open  casted  there  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  deep  they  went.  I  know  they  went  over  a  g^od  bit  of  ground, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  took  out. 

Q.  Could  you  ever  at  any  time  when  you  were  working  here 
get  through  from  the  old  Store  pit  to  the  Dalhousie  ?  A.  I  have 
been  in  the  old  Store  pit.  As  far  as  I  was  back  in  the  Store  pit 
was  as  far  as  John  Douglass’.  I  used  to  go  every  second  or  third 
Saturday  with  my  father  for  company  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  connections  there  were 
between  the  Store  pit  and  the  Dalhousie  pit,  up  toward  the  Top 
pit  of  the  Dalhousie?  A.  I  would  hardly  tell  you;  it  is  such  a 
long  time  I  forget. 

Q.  You  know  there  were  ?  A.  Yes;  there  were  connections. 
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Q.  You  could  go  in  that  old  mine  mouth  and  either  go  into  the 
Dalhousie  pit  or  the  old  Store  pit?  A.  Yes.  Foil  had  to  go  into 
the  old  Stoie  pits  before  you  got  into  the  Dalhousie. 

Q.  You  say  .you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  slants  in  the 
Dalhousie?  A.  No.  I  never  worked  a  great  deal  in  it.  I  worked 
very  little  in  it  or  the  Cage  pit.  I  have  not  worked  in  the  bord 
since  Hudson  came  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  iu  the  Cage  pit?  A.  I  worked  in  the 
bord  there  a  while.  I  think  Lennon  and  I  worked  six  months  in 
the  top  level.  I  never  worked  much  in  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  Cage  pit  at  the  time  they  built  it  off? 
A.  No,  but  I  used  to  go  to  the  stoppings  that  were  built  oft' 
sometime. 

Q.  To  see  if  they  were  all  right?  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Then  you  were  a  shiftman  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  No.  To 
see  if  the  water  level  was  clear.  I  would  take  a  shovel,  and  if  I 
saw  anything  cover  it  up. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  those  stoppings,  did  you 
see  them  often  ?  A.  Yes.  They  were  all  right  when  we  went 
around. 

Q.  What  were  the  stoppings?  A.  Black  stone — coal  stone; 
on  the  main  railroad  was  brick. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  thick  they  made  those  stoppings? 
A.  No  ;  but  I  remember  how  thick  we  made  one  ourselves,  wThen 
it  fell.  It  was  ten  feet  thick  at  the  bottom ;  we  took  it  up  too  high. 
We  put  the  mortar  on  the  inside  and  tilled  it  full  of  slack.  It  Avas 
air  tight.  Mr.  Yorke  sent  us  in  to  examine  these  places.  He  is 
dead. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  stoppings  were  above  the  Big 
brake?  A.  These  were  above  the  Big  brake.  The  stoppings 
Avore  put  up  all  inside  of  the  brake  when  I  saw  them. 

Q.  After  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  brake  there  was  a  road  to 
the  lise?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  the  stoppings  along  that  travelling  road?  A. 
It  was  all  stopped. 

Q.  Was  that  travelling  road  stopped?  A.  No;  you  could  got 
out  and  in  the  last  time  I  Avas  there.  The  stoppings  Avere  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  furnace  was  burning  when  wc  used  to  go 
there.  The  air  Avent  up  that  travelling  way. 

Q.  In  that  travelling  Avay  were  any  pillars  taken  out  on  the 
left  hand  side  ?  A.  No  pillars  that  I  saAv.  They  were  large 
pillars. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  travel  any  other  part  of  the  Cage  pit?  A. 
I  was  up  and  down  the  slant.  We  were  sent  to  do  an  odd  job. 
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That  was  the  pump  in  the  Grin  slant.  We  used  to  go  sometimes 
hack  and  forward  ;  one  horse  pump. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  sinking  of  the  Foord  pit?  A.  Not 
exactly  the  Foord  pit.  I  was  in  the  pumping  pit  all  the  time.  I 
was  from  the  first  to  the  last  till  I  left. 

Q.  -You  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  Foord 
pit?  A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  were  only  in  the  pump  shaft?  A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Still  after  the  Foord  pit  was  closed  where  were  you?  A. 
I  was  back  and  forward  between  there  and  the  McGregor  slopes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  Foord  pit  when  they  fitted  her  up 
again?  A.  Yes.  I  was  there  until  they  were  3  feet  below  the 
sheets. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Foord  pit,  in  the  workings,  at  the  time 
they  were  reopening  it,  this  last  time?  A.  No:  wre  were  in  as 
far  as  we  could  get.  We  built  a  raft  and  got  away  in  as  far  as  we 
could  get.  Mr.  Rutherford  and  I  were  in. 

Q.  What  year  would  it  be  that  you  were  engaged  in  the  pump 
shaft  when  they  re-opened  the  Foord  pit?  A.  I  cannot  remember. 
I  was  around  there  all  the  time  back  and  forward.  I  suppose  it 
would  Ire  1884  or  1885. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  water  out?  A.  I  did  not 
keep  the  date  (3  years.) 

Q.  How  long  wars  she  dry  before  that  time,  before  they  let  the 
water  in?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  rvas  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  do  after  I  left. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  the  Foord  pit  shaft,  Was  there  any 
cribbing  broken  ?  A.  A  good  deal  broken.  Lots  down.  It  y/as 
like  a  big  wilderness. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  fire  or  heat  when  you  put  in  the  cribbing? 
A.  No;  quite  cool.  We  went  in  on  a  raft. 

Q.  How  high  up?  A.  A  hole  in  the  roof  that  was  in  the 
seam.  The  cribbing,  I  guess,  was  b lowed  out. 

Q.  Was  it  solid  behind  where  it  blew  out  or  was  it  loose?  A. 
No  ;  it  was  .open. 

Q.  How  far  up  did  it  run  from  the  shaft  (the  cribbing)  ?  A. 
200  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  cribbing  was  not  all  out.  Rails 
were  put  in  to  form  a  roof.  Before  we  got  the  next  boom  the  whole 
thing  went  down  ;  too  much  weight. 

Q.  You  say  there  rvas  a  connection  between  the  Dalhousie  and 
the  old  By  pit  to  the  dip?  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  places  are  through?  A.  Two.  There  is  a 
place  away  down  the  slant  where  the  water  went  through.  There 
is  one  where  the  horses  went  through,  between  No.  2  and  the  old 
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By  pit,  and  Hugh  Maxwell  and  Angus  Maxwell  drove  a  level  trom 
the  By  pit  right  in  the  bottom,  then  sunk  the  pit  down.  This 
mine  I  am  telling  you  came  in  between,  that  is  where  they  worked 
the  big  coal. 

Q.  How  did  they  sink  the  Foster  pi t  down,  did  you  help?  A. 
Yes.  The 'last  time  I  was  in  the  Foster  pit  was  the  time  of  the  lire. 
I  was  never  in  until  after  that,  so  1  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Where  did  that  lire  come  from  ?  A.  From  the  Dal- 
housic  pit.  The  seam  appeared  to  be  0  feet  3  inches,  with  an 
umbrella  roof,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  fire  in  the  Cage  pit,  where  you  used  to 
travel  to  those  steppings?  A.  I  never  saw  any  fire  in  the  Cage 

pit. 

Q.  And  the  only  lire  you  did  see  was  the  lire  in  the  Foster  pit? 
A.  I  did  see  it  and  felt  it.  I  got  right  home  dead.  I  was  uncon¬ 
scious  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

Q,.  You  said  you  were  not  in  the  Dalhousie?  A.  I  never 
worked  much  in  the  Dalhousie,  except  at  the  open  east. 

Q.  You  never  were  much  about  the  shafts  there?  A.  No. 
The  time  they  knocked  the  Dalhousie  off  we  were  driving  a  tunnel 
from  about  half  way  down  the  slant.  It  was  a  side  landing  on  the 
south  side.  W e  were  driving  a  tuunel  to  catch  the  Cage  pit  coal. 

Q.  They  drove  one  tunnel  from  the  Carpenter  pit?  The  Car¬ 
penter  pit  was  sunk  down  to  the  Cage  pit.  We  were  driving  this 
tunnel  so  that  they  could  meet  us.  Then  I  think  there  was  another 
shalt  in  the  level.  We  never  got  through  :  they  stopped  us,  Mr. 
Hudson.  I  suppose  he  saw  it  was  crumbling  down  and  he  stopped 
it.  There  is  no  solid  place  to  work  in  the  Cage  pit.  The  further 
you  come  this  way  the  worse  you  get. 

Q.  Would  not  the  pillars  pay?  A.  It  might.  Too  many 
pillars  taken  out  might  spoil  the  thing.  This  roof  is  not  like  your 
mine  in  Cape  Breton.  A  shot  might  take  the  whole  thing  down. 

Q.  Are  the  pillars  in  the  Cage  pit  worth  going  for?  A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  pillars.  There  are  good  pillars  in  the 
Foord  pit  and  that  don’t  hold  it.  I  saw  them  going  9  feet  wide.  I 
saw  a  man  in  a  place  9  feet  wide  and  he  got  closed  in.  In  my 
young  days  fhey  used  to  leave  2  feet  in  the  roof  in  the  old  By  pit. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  leave  on  the  roof  in  the  Foord  pit? 
A.  They  used  to  leave  a  little.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not 
work  much  in  the  Foord  pit  cutting  coal.  They  left  plenty  in  the 
bottom.  They  would  take  12  feet  and  leave  the  rest. 

Q.  What  width  did  they  drive  the  balances  in  the  Foord  pit? 
A.  From  9  feet  to  15  feet;  the  large  balances  15  feel  to  18  feet. 

Q*  What  was  the  thickness  of  the  pillars?  A.  Good  thick 
pillars  there.  The  pillars  are  all  pretty  well  robbed  on  the  south 
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side.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  closed  up  on  the  south  side,  on  the 
side  next  to  the  river.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  pillars  lett 
in  it. 

Q.  Did’nt  they  work  the  seam  on  the  north  side?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  standing  on  the  north  side?  A.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  intervale  fell  through?  A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  they  had  to  make  a  drain  to  take  the  water  from 
the  big  pond. 

Q.  What  thickness  do  you  think  the  pillars  are  in  the  Foord 
pit?  A.  From  20  feet  to  60  feet  thick. 

Q.  How  long  between  the  crosscuts?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  far  they  worked  the  balances  apart. 
They  worked  12  feet  and  13  feet  of  the  coal  in  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  of  the  intervale  falling  in  ?  A.  No. 
They  always  allowed  it  went  down.  They  allowed  that  the 
government  road  went  down  ;  I  heard  it  talked  about.  The  section 
man  said  he  had  to  make  it  up.  I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  say 
if  it  would  come  that  far  up. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  depth  there  by  the  public  road  (the 
amount  ot  cover)  ?  A.  900  feet. 

Q.  Where  the  bridge  crosses ?  A.  Yes. 


John  Fergusson — Called  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  worked  in  the  Cage  pit.  When  I  started  in  the  Cage  pit  it 
was  after  the  explosion,  the  time  that  George  Redpath  was  lost, 
in  1858  or  sometime  thereabouts.  That  is  not  the  time  I  started, 
that  is  the  time  she  started.  I  worked  in  the  old  By  pit  before  she 
blasted  ;  then  they  started  the  Dalhousie  with  a  double  shift,  and 
and  when  they  stopped  the  double  shift  I  worked  in  the  Cage  pit. 
I  was  a  trapper  boy.  I  cut  coal  in  the  large  pit.  I  cut  coal  in 
different  parts  of  the  Cage  pit.  I  cut  coal  in  that  balance  border¬ 
ing  on  to  the  bad  coal. 

Q.  The  faces  in  the  west  end  of  the  Cage  pit  were  stopped  on 
account  of  poor  coal?  A.  I  guessed  it  was  on  account  of  poor  coal 
or  bad  coal. 

Q.  After  they  stopped  driving  those  balances  did  you  take  out 
any  of  those  pillars  there  (Cage  pit.)  A.  Yes;  I  worked  at  the 
pillars  away  to  the  rise  in  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  How  many  balances  did  they  work  to  the  rise  there,  do 
you  remember?  A.  Where  I  drove  the  pillars  last  was  outside 
the  long  balance.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  big  brake,  inside  of 
the  top  brake.  The  last  pillars  I  drew  in  the  Cage  pit  came  out  of 
the  big  brake  level,  where  they  had  the  big  step. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  faule  just  outside  the  big  brake?  A.  It  was 
in  a  piece  from  the  big  brake.  I  drew  pillars  outside  ot  that  on 
the  top  brake.  It  was  just  inside  ot  the  top  brake.  There  were 
pillars  drew  up  there  after  I  lett. 

Q.  That  lift  at  the  top  of  the  brake,  is  marked  as  taken  out, 
from  the  face  where  you  were  working,  is  it  correct  as  being  pretty 
well  taken  out  towards  the  top  of  the  brake?  A.  I  think  so  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  them  pillars  are  taken  out  back 
pretty  near  to  what  is  called  the  furnace  brake.  The  blue  berry 
brake. 

Q.  Were  the  pillars  drawn  on  the  pit  main  level  inside  where 
the  stoppings  were  afterwards  built  off?  A.  There  were  no 
pillars  down. 

Q.  You  never  drew  any  other  pillars  in  the  Cage  pit  in  any 
other  part?  A.  Those  are  the  only  pillars  I  worked  at. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  rob  any  other  pillars  ?  A.  No. 

Q.  How  thick  would  those  pillars  be  that  you  drew?  A. 
Some  18  feet,  20  feet,  and  one  27  feet  that  was  down  on  the  shalt 

level. 

Q.  These  pillars — how  much  did  you  take  out  in  the  thickness 
of  the  seam — what  height  did  you  take?  A.  I  could  not  say  how 
long  a  piece.  There  was  a  little  band  6  or  8  inches  and  that  was 
left  on  the  roof. 

Q.  What  was  the  thickness  of  the  workings  in  the  bords?  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  9  feet. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  out  the  full  thickness  in  the  pillars?  A. 
No,  not  in  the  pillars,  there  were  6  to  8  inches  left  on  the  pillars. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  last  men  to  work  at  the  pillars  getting 
them  out?  A.  They  worked  quite  a  while  after. 

Q.  Were  they  all  good  pillars?  A.  Some  a  little  better  than 
others.  The  last  pillar  I  think  was  started  was  34  feet  wide.  I 
think  most  of  the  coal  was  taken  out  where  they  drew  the  pillars. 
I  worked  in  the  bords  in  the  Cage  pit.  Most  of  the  slack  was  from 
the  free  coal  in  the  mine,  that  was  in  the  pillars.  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  long  the  pillars  had  been  standing  before  we  took  them 
out.  We  were  drawing  the  pillars  in  1872  up  there — January. 
Was  not  engaged  at  any  other  workings  in  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  other  workings  outside  of 
the  Big  brake,  above  the  main  level ?  A.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
went  around  with  the  sulphur  man  in  the  Cage  pit,  after  the  old 
By  pit  blasted.  That  is  what’'|they|call|the"uight'boss,gtoo.  We 
went  through  twice  a  weekphrough  the  old  works.  We  did  not 
find  many  tailings  in  the  old  works.  Once  a  week  we  went  into 
the  south  side  of  the  Cage  pit  in  the  shaft  level.  \\re  used  to  go 
through  the  main  works,  through  the  main  air  courses. 
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Q.  Then  you  went  through  a  regular  course  and  left  all  the 
rest?  A.  They  were  pretty  well  all  connected  with  the  main 
course. 

Q.  You  would  not  know  how  it  was  inside  of  that  circle?  A. 
There  are  some  old  works  there  I  never  saw.  I  went  around  the 
old  works.  The  Cage  pit  was  a  small  mine  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  travelling  around  with  the  sulphur  man 
were  they  taking  pillars  out  in  the  old  workings?  A.  No.  It  was 
standing  idle  then.  I  used  to  visit  ail  the  main  workings  on  the 
north  side.  There  were  ho  pillars  taken  out  then.  There  have 
been  no  pillars  taken  out  since. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  evidence  that  it  was  all  stumps  that  was 
left  there  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  pretty  big  ones. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit  when  this  section  was 
working?  A.  The  pillars  were  not  removed  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  visited  those  workings?  A.  It 
olasted  in  June,  1861,  and  we  worked  in  the  summer  in  the 
Dalhousic  pit,  and  I  cannot  say  when  we  went  to  the  Cage  pit. 
trapped  in  the  Cage  pit,  I  cannot  say  how  long,  until  I  was  put  on 
the  night  shift  with  Jim  Russell.  I  was  a  boy  with  him.  The 
pillars  were  all  standing  in  1877.  To  go  and  come  to  our  work  we 
used  to  go  out  the  Third  mine  where  the  cupola  is.  Out  the 
travelling  road. 

Q.  How  were  the  men  paid  for  slicing  the  pillars  ?  A.  I 
could  not  say.  I  never  saw  it  done.  For  the  stone  bench  they  got 
ten  cents  a  box — it  was  sold  to  countrymen.  My  impression  is  that 
cdl  those  pillars  are  standing  there  yet  from  the  big  brake.  All  to  the 
south  of  the  big  brake.  I  would  not  think  the  fire  would  eat  the 
barrier.  I  think  the  barrier  should  be  standing  there  now. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  16th,  1895. 

Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Madden  and  Dick. 

Peter  McNaughton — Called  and  duly  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  When  did  you  start  working  in  the  Cage  pit  cutting  coal? 
A.  24  years  ago.  It  is  23  years  just  past  since  I  took  the  pillars 
out  of  that  brake.  I  stopped  drawing  pillars  in  1872.  Nov/,  we 
only  took  three  cuts  out  of  those  long  piilars.  (The  pillars  in  the 
top  side  of  the  level  going  west  from  the  top  of  the  top  brake.) 
The  last  cut  40  feet  6  inches.  The  pillars  were  20  feet  9  inches 
thick.  Wo  made  three  cuts.  We  took  a  cut  40  feet  and  left  a 
stump  17  feet.  The  roof  was  good,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
weakness.  I  know  we  could  not  work  any  longer  for  the  white 
steam — at  least  it  got  too  bad.  No  pillars  were  taken  out  on  the 
inside,  not  to  my  knowledge.  Those  are  the  only  piilars  I  drew  in 
the  top  brake. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit  after  I S 73 ?  A. 
I  never  did  much  work  after  that.  I  went  to  the  States  after  that 
and  came  back  and  went  to  the  Foord  pit.  I  only  worked  a  month 
in  the  Gin  slant. 

Q.  Uo  you  know  anything  about  that  part  of  the  Cage  pit  that 
was  built  off  shortly  after  the  damp  drove  you  out?  A.  There 
was  only  one  small  hole  there,  but  I  do  not  know  this  of  my  own 
knowledge.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  rambled  through  the  old  works. 
The  stone  buildings  were  burnt  since  the  Foord  pit  explosion. 
They  were  there  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  it  those  pillars  were  burnt  where  these 
walls  had  been  ?  A,  The  pillars  seemed  to  be  coked  in  5  or  G 
inches.  I  was  only  a  few  minutes  there.  I  was  in  with  an  explo¬ 
ration  party  with  Mr.  Douglass, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  barrier?  A.  No.  When 
I  travelled  along  the  barrier  the  workings'  on  the  other  side  were 
not  started. 


Thorburne,  May  17th,  1895. 

McBatn  Seam. 

The  plan  of  the  McBain  seam  is  submitted  to  the  commission, 
and  the  following  explanations  given  : 

Length  of  the  main  slope  three  thousand  feet. 

At  the  bottom  the  levels  had  been  driven  twelve  chains  on  each 
side. 

That  at  the  2500  feet  level  the  levels  had  been  driven  to  the 
west  4G  chains,  and  to  the  cast  25  chains,  being  bounded  in  that 
distance  on  the  east  by  faults,  and  on  the  west  this  level  was 
stopped  at  the  time  the  pit  closed. 

Those  pillars  colored  blue  on  the  plan  have  been  all  taken  out, 
and  all  the  pillars  have  been  practically  removed  in  that  way  down 
to  the  1900  feet  level. 

Eighty-two  acres  of  the  McBain  seam  lying  between  the  basin 
and  the  24  feet  level,  six  feet  thick,  at  the  rate'  of  1500  tons  to  the 
foot  equals  738,000  tons. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WITNESSES. 

Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Madden  and  Dick. 

Alexander  W.  Reid — Called  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  worked  in  the  McBain  pit  for  15  years.  I  was  reported  dead 
once. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  in  the  McBain  scam?  A. 
Going  on  19  years  this  fall  ;  18  years  past  ;  19  years  this  fall  The 
McBain  seam  was  started  22  years  am). 

1  O 
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Q.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  to  the  McBain  pit? 
A.  In  the  Acadia  8  years. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  any  of  the  old  mines?  A.  No.  I  worked 
in  the  Drummond  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q,  Fori  came  here  and  cut  coal,  did  you?  A.  Yes; 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Yale  did  you  begin  working  in?  A.  In 
the  second  level,  what  they  call  the  pump  level.  The  second  lift. 
That  is  the  depth  the  time  I  came. 

Q.  Who  were  the  bosses  the  time  you  came?  A.  Greener 
and  Turnbull  were  bosses. 

Q.  What  work  did  you  do  on  that  level?  A.  I  drove  No.  1 
bord. 

Q.  After  that  what  did  you  do?  A.  I  worked  in  the  lift. 

Q.  Did  you  take  tiny  pillars?  A.  Not  at  that  time.  I  did 
sometime  after  that. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  you  went  down  to  the  next  lift?  A.  Then 
I  worked  in  the  pump  level  and  into  the  main  until  she  stopped. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  }'ou  go?  I  worked  on  No.  2,  wTcst 
side,  drawing  a  pillar  on  the  pump  level,  right  below  No.  4,  top 
bord. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  to  what  extent  the  pillars  were  taken 
out  in  those  two  levels  you  speak  of?  A.  It  was  all  pretty  well 
drawed  on  them  levels. 

Q.  Did  they  get  the  pillars  out  pretty  clean  ?  A.  They 
drawed  the  pillars  pretty  well  out. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  pillars  on  the  shutes?  A.  They  did  not 
try  many  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  work  further  down?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  on  the  1,900  feet  level?  A.  Fes.  I 
drove  a  level  on  the  east  side,  away  in  from  the  level,  130  feet  in 
from  the  level,  into  the  stone. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  inside  of  the  stone?  A. 
Found  coal. 

Q.  Was  it  good?  A.  The  very  best. 

Q.  What  thickness  ?  A.  Seven  feet ;  clean  coal ;  better  than 
when  we  came  to  the  stone. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  drive  in  from  the  stop?  A.  I  think 
there  was  somewhere  about  two  sheets,  300  feet  between  the  sheets, 
GOO  feet.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fault  on  the  east  side.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  distance. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  level  stopped  going  cast?  Not 
that  lift.  I  went  down  sinking  the  next  lift. 
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Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  if  they  got  bad  eoal  in  there?  A. 
There  were  just  two  drove  in.  That  coal  is  all  lying  there  yet. 
The  coal  was  all  standing  to  the  rise  of  the  1,000  feet  level.  They 
made  out  to  lun  it  down  to  the  next  lift.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
take  it  out  below  than  where  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  any  pillars  on  the  1,000  feet  level?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pillars  ?  A.  They 
drove  some  heads  up. 

Q.  They  split  the  pillars?  A.  No,  robbed  them. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  much  coal  in  the  1,000  feet  pillars?  A.  She 
was  kept  pretty  solid. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  drive  those  heads?  A.  12  feet  and  15 
feet.  The  pillars  were  30  feet.  The  original  pillars  had  heads 
driven  up  through  them  of  various  widths,  leaving  blocks  of  coal 
of  various  sizes,  but,  in  my  opinion,  one-half  the  coal  in  the  pillars 
was  taken  out. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  both  sides  of  the  slope  on  the  1,900  feet 
level?  A.  That  is  about  true — the  way  they  worked  both  sides. 

Q.  In  all  this  work  on  the  1,900  feet,  the  1,200  feet  and  the 
600  feet  levels,  did  they  take  out  the  railway  and  mine  bord  pillars? 
A.  No;  they  were  not  touched,  except  the  heads  were  driven  40 
feet. 

Q.  What  was  the  idea  of  leaving  those  pillars?  A.  They 
always  left  them  for  airways  and  returns,  to  keep  the  way  clear  to 
to  travel  through. 

Q.  You  say  you  left  that  level  (the  level)  and  went  to  drive  to 
the  dip?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  begin  to  drive  there?  A.  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go?  A.  Between  500  and  GOO  feet. 

Q.  How  was  the  coal  there?  A.  Good. 

Q.  Was  the  dip  and  rise  the  same?  A.  Yes,  quite  regular. 

Q.  How  thick  was  the  coal  there?  A.  Seven  feet. 

Q.  Stoncy?  No. 

Q.  Did  the  gangways  and  levels  start  there  again?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  one?  A.  Going  to  the  east. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go?  A.  A  long  distance. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  distance?  A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you  working  in  the  fault?  A.  Yes;  the  same  fault 
we  met  above. 
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Q.  The  step?  A.  Yes.  There  was  21  feet  of  stone;  between 
21  and  22. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  other  fault  after  you  passed  that  step? 
A.  A.fter  we  drove  in  there  was  a  good  piece  of  coal.  There  is 
300  feet  between  the  steps.  After  the  300  feet  step  was  passed  we 
struck  another  step. 

Q.  Did  it  resemble  the  first  one?  A.  No,  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  ;  the  other  one  we  struck  40  feet. 

Q.  After  you  struck  the  second  step  you  went  through-  it?  A. 
Yes.  5 

Q.  Did  you  continue  it?  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  good  coal?  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  continue?  I  do  not  recollect  the  distance. 
I  did  not  go  through  the  third  step. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  further  down?  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  another  lift  started?  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  that  lift?  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  ?  700  feet. 

Q,  How  did  you  find  the  coal  there  ?  Still  better. 

Q.  W  as  the  level  started  oft  from  that?  Yes,  cast  and  west. 

Q.  How  was  the  coal  ?  Good. 

Q.  IIow  far  did  you  go  to  strike  the  step?  We  struck  no  step 
theie.  The  levels  wrere  drove  400  feet  on  each  side — between  400 
and  600  feet  east  and  wrest. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  on  the  west  side  on  the  2400 
feet  level  on  the  face?  No,  sir.  I.  was  shot  firer  in  there;  but  I 
travelled  it  every  day  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  How  was  the  coal  at  the  west  face  of  the  2400  feet  level? 
A.  Good  coal. 

Q.  Did  it  thin  there  ?  A.  It  was  6  feet  3  inches— good  coal. 

Q.  Were  they  working  it  at  the  time  they  abandoned  the  pit? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  pushing  the  level. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  abandoning  of  the  pit?  A.  It 
took  fire. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  fire?  A.  No.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  than  that  she  took  fire.  I  do  not  know  how 
she  took  fire  ;  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that. 

Q,  Where  did  the  pit  take  fire?  Up  at  the  pump  level. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  surface?  Between  800  and  900 
feet. 
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Q.  Did  the  fire  do  much  damage  before  the  water  came  in  ? 
A.  It  did  not  do  much  damage.  She  was  closed  up. 

Q.  How  was  the  timber  in  the  roof?  A.  Pretty  dry  in  about 
the  slope.  There  were  steam  pipes  coming  down  there  and  it 
would  not  take  much  to  start  a  fire  ;  friction  mieht  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  open  lights?  A.  The  men 
at  the  pumps  had  open  lights.  The  fires  did  not  take  place  where 
the  steam  pumps  were.  (There  were  50  square  chains  of  coal 
between  the  two  steps,  equal  to  50,000  tons  or  5  acres.) 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  change  of  course  here?  She 
twisted  there  ;  she  took  a  turn. 

Q.  What  was  the  roof  like?  Fair. 

Q.  Better  than  in  the  lifts  above?  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  Is  the  roof  better  there  where  they  proposed  to  put  down 
that  slope  than  where  it  is  here — (indicating  on  plan)  ?  A.  The 
rock  is  much  stronger  in  the  proposed  new  slope,  (between  the 
slope  and  the  proposed  new  slope. )  The  coal  was  over  7  feet  in 
the  west ;  it  was  not  more  than  between  5  and  6  feet  in  the  east 
side. 

Q.  Is  there  much  coal  iu  that  pit?  A.  Our  children  will  not 
see  it  worked  out,  if  it  is  started. 

Q.  The  way  it  was  working,  how  long  would  it  take  to  work 
it  out?  A.  It  would  not  be  worked  out  if  I  was  90  years  of  age  ; 
200  acres  are  worked.  The  roof  is  a  little  crumbly.  It  gives  us 
good  warning. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  they  started  the  No.  fi,  the 
new  slope,  the  6  feet  seam?  In  1883. 

Q.  Were  they  working  in  this  2400  feet  level  in  the  bords  up 
to  the  time  of  the  fire?  Yes.  (With  regard  to  the  slope  which  it 
had  been  proposed  to  drive  in  the  McBain  seam  about  30  chains  to 
the  west  of  the  old  slope,  preparations  had  been  commenced  for  its 
continuation  from  the  1900  feet  to  the  2400  feet  level  shortly 
before  the  fire.  There  was  good  coal  on  the  west  side  of  the  1800 
feet  level.) 

John  D.  Mckat  said  he  agreed  with  the  .remarks  of  Alexander 

W.  Reid, 


Neil  McKay  said  he  also  agreed  with  Alexander  W.  Reid. 
(The  first  300  feet  is  bad;  the  next  700  feet  is  good,  being  centre 
propped.  This  brings  you  to  200  feet  below  the  800  feet  level. 
From  that  point  to  200  feet  below  the  1,300  feet  level  is  a  bad  root. 
The  rest  of  the  slope  is  in  good  condition,  needing  very  little 
timber.)  Between  the  1.300  and  1,900  feet  levels  part  of  the  root 
was  timbered  with  iron  rails,  which  fairly  well  supported  the 
weight. 
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•Mb.  McNeil  states  the  people  of  Thorburn  desire  that  the 
contents  of  good  coal  in  the  McKean  seam  be  calculated  to  permit 
ot  a  calculation  it  a  re-opening  of  the  Mc-Bean  would  be  feasible. 


Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  May  24th,  1895, 

Present — E.  Gilpin. 

John  Mehzies  was  duly  called  and  testified  as  follows: 

O.  When  did  you  begin  working  at  the  Albion  Mines?  A. 
1857.  I  think  I  left  the  Albion  Mines  in  1864. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  work?  A.  On  the  banks.  Then  I 
went  into  the  Cage  pit,  No.  12  bord.  Wm.  ITaymcn  was  in 

No.  11. 

Q.  Whereabouts  would  No.  12  bord  be  in  the  pit?  A.  I 
think  they  numbered  from  the  main  railroad. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  was  there  a  brake  right  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit?  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  were  two  brakes  in 
there,  if  not  three.  There  were  two  brakes  off  the  railway  level. 
One  was  called  the  big  brake  and  the  top  brake.  This  one  we  call 
the  main  brake. 

Q.  This  bord  was  outside  of  the  low  coal  you  were  working 
at?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  be  very  far  from  old  Mouse’s  Hole  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  near  the  Mouse’s  Hole.  I  worked  in  it,  I  think, 
three  times.  I  think  I  worked  in  No.  8  bord  once,  and  I  think  I 
worked  in  the  main  level  right  from  the  botton  ;  and  the  last  time 
I  was  taking  out  pillars;  I  think  that  was  in  1863. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  the  first  pillar?  A.  I  think  I  was  the  first 
I  heard  of  that  drew  the  pillars  in  that  mine.  I  think  it  was  right 
in  the  level  from  the  top  brake  to  the  south,  coming  back  towards 
the  outside  brake.  It  was  the  point  of  a  jib  we  started  on.  I  think 
we  brought  it  probably  16  or  18  feet  back.  I  think  we  had  4  or  5 
feet  of  solid  pillar  when  we  lost  her.  The  roof  was  too  soft.  We 
went  right  across  past  the  brake  to  the  north  side  and  we  drove  a 
pillar  23  feet.  We  left,  I  think,  about  3  feet  and  we  brought  it 
back  in  the  face.  It  was  the  largest  coal  I  ever  saw  in  the  Cage 
pit.  We  got  orders  to  square  up  twice.  When  Scott  came  in  to 
measure  we  had  a  splendid  lot  of  coal.  Hall  told  Scott  that  he 
had  better  stop,  and  Scott  said  “No,”  not  to,  that  there  was  fine  coal 
there. 

Q.  What  was  the  thickness  of  the  pillars  there?  A.  The 
pillars  in  the  Cage  pit,  they  were  not  so  exact  about  them.  There 
was  no  crush.  The  coal  stood  will.  I  think  18  feet  working 
places  and  18  feet  pillars;  gate  road  9  feet  and  the  main  levels  were 
12  feet. 
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Q.  Were  you  :il)out  much  in  those  pillars  ;  were  you  acquainted 
with  the  pillars  over  any  range  of  the  pit?  A.  Yes.  She  was 
pretty  regularly  worked.  There  was  talk  about  the  Dalhousie 
crush,  but  they  kept  their  pillars  pretty  steady  on  one  thickness. 

Q.  How  many  pillars  do  you  suppose  were  ever  drawn?  A. 
I  could  not  tell,  because  I  left.  I  went  working  with  the  boys 
afterwards  fixing  roads  and  then  left. 

Q.  Did  they  do  much  pillar  work?  A.  I  do  not  know.  The 
first  back  balance  I  was  working  at  was  off  the  main  level,  and  the 
second  one  was  started  before  I  left. 

Q.  If  the  pit  was  entered  to-morrow,  and  of  course  all  of 
those  tires  were  put  out  of  the  way,  could  not  the  coal  be  got  out 
of  those  pillars?  A.  I  think  so.  If  the  great  heat  has  not 
endangered  the  roof  there  is  no  fear  of  taking  out  the  pillars. 
From  the  pit  bottom  up  the  main  brake  they  could  take  them  out 
with  very  little  trouble.  From  an  1*8  feet  pillar  they  could  take  14 
feet. 

Q.  Since  you  were  there  they  have  drawn  nearly  all  the  pillars 
from  the  head  of  the  big  brake,  both  up  and  down,  to  the  north  of 
of  that,  and  nearly  everything  is  drawn  out  to  the  face  of  the 
working,  and  we  have  been  told  that  quite  a  large  number  have 
been  robbed  from  the  gate  road  pillars?  A.  That  must  have  been 
done  since  I  left.  I  worked  in  the  Dalhousie.  I  was  in  her  when 
she  crushed,  and  I  was  in  the  old  By  pit  just  before  she  blasted, 
but  the  Cage  pit  was  the  last  I  left. 

Q.  Knowing,  as  you  do  now  from  what  I  have  told  you,  that 
the  pillars  away  to  the  north,  on  the  north  side,  beyond  the  big 
brake,  have  all  been  taken  out,  what  appears  to  be  left  would  just 
be  the  gate  road  pillars;  now,  you  do  not  know  whether  many  of 
those  pillars  were  robbed  or  not?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  little  at  it  yourself  ?  A.  There  was  nobody 
at  them  but  myself  and  John  Campbell,  and  we  lost  the  first. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  we  could  get  in  at  the  pillars  again  wo 
could  get  coal?  A.  Yes;  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  coal 
there.  There  must  be  a  pile  of  coal  there.  The  9  feet  3  inches 
seam  in  the  Dalhousie  went  into  stone  out  westward.  There  was 
none  of  that  in  the  Cage  pit. 

Q.  What  is  the  bottom  coal  like  in  the  By  pit?  A.  Good. 
There  are  a  good  few  of  these  sulphur  balls,  but  it  is  good  coal.  I 
never  heard  it  complained  of.  The  old  By  pit  was  allowed  to  be 
the  best,  but  the  big  seam  below  that  was  always  allowed  to  be  a 
good  coal. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  go  into  the  bottom  coal  in  the  By  pit?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  stair  pit  in  the  By  pit. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  why  you  left  all  this  bottom  coal? 
A.  I  think  only  12  feet  was  taken  up.  The  top  vein  in  the 
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Dalhousie ;  I  think  the  high  side  ran  13  or  14  feet  high ;  then  we 
always  left  a  little  at  the  bottom.  Then  there  was  a  bottom  stone  ; 
then  we  went  under  the  umbrella  roof ;  and  at  other  times  we  took 
it  open  cast ;  a  little  piece  was  left  at  the  bottom  to  level  the  road. 
We  always  had  12  feet  at  the  lower  side,  14  feet  at  the  high  side  ; 
then. when  we  worked  the  bottom  coal  we  did  it  in  either  of  two 
ways,  we  either  left  the  stone  as  a  root  above  us,  or  we  took  that 
down  and  stowed  it  and  worked  it  open  cast. 

Q.  It  never  struck  you  in  the  By  pit  that  there  was  18  feet 
below?  A.  I  never  thought  of  it. 

O 

Q.  You  know  it  now?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  a  big  barrier  about  the 
Store  pit?  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  any  barrier  except  towards 
the  quarry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  that  big  vein.  There 
was  no  barrier  there.  The  old  By  pit  is  very  little  worked  to  the 
south  through  the  intervale  down  below  the  pit.  It  is  not  much 
worked  to  the  south.  They  started  it  alter  they  lost  the  north  side 
but  they  never  went  far. 

Q.  Could  you  get  to  the  deep  from  the  Store  pit?  A.  There 
was  a  deep  in  the  south  in  the  old  By  pit,  and  a  deep  in  the  north ; 
then  she  blasted  and  they  lost  the  north  side  ;  then  they  lost  the 
south.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  coal  Ihere.  There  cannot  be 
very  much  tire  except  it  is  leaking  from  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Muir  slants  were?  A.  On  the 
south  side.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  old  Stair  workings?  I  only  went 
through  them. 

Q.  You  could  go  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  Stair  pit  out  towards 
the  river  ;  you  could  go  past  the  river,  then  you  went  up  hill  through 
a  head  ;  then  you  got  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Store  pit ;  then  you 
could  go  westward?  Yes. 

Q.  It  appears  that  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  old  Store 
workings  under  the  river  there  was  a  dam  put  in  ;  whereabouts  was 
that  dam  ?  A.  You  would  have  a  good  deal  of  round  about  work 
to  go  to  it.  It  was  in  a  dangerous  place. 

Q.  I  believe  on  the  river  bank  back  of  Dr.  Donnelly’s  house 
where  there  are  marks  of  some  very  old  workings  in  the  crop  of 
the  seam?  A.  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  it  there.  The  dam  was 
in  40  yards  in  a  straight  course  from  the  Stair  pit  or  Furnace  pit. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  there  for.  They  opened  a  road  from  the 
old  By  pit  right  up  to  the  Furnace  pit  here.  I  have  heard  them 
talking  about  it.  I  think  Brewer  was  working  at  it,  making  a  way 
through  from  that  Stair  pit  to  save  walking  around  the  intervale. 
He  may  have  been  driving  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  a  blow  hole. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Dalhousie  dip,  I  think  No.  12,  was  open  cast; 
they  took  it  open  cast  at  the  rise  off  the  top  landing.  I  do  not 
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think  the  next  landing  was  touched.  On  the  south  side  of  that  deep 
there  was  no  open  cast. 

Q.  Were  there  any  places  driven  through  in  your  time  between 
the  Dalhousie  and  the  By  pit?  A.  It  was  driven  through  before 
my  time.  I  never  travelled  that  way.  There  was  a  road  there 
they  used  to  take  the  horses  through  before  the  explosion. 

Q.  Was  the  roof  shaley  in  the  Foord  pit?  A.  I  never  found 
any  trouble  with  it.  There  would  be  480  feet  of  cover.  After  the 
By  pit  exploded  they  shut  it  up.  She  blasted  twenty  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  She  was  standing  next  morning  taking  a  little 
air,  but  not  much.  Then  they  put  a  scaffold  in  the  By°pit  and 
covered  it  up  with  horse  manure.  I  heard  she  blew  out  in  the  fall. 
Then  next  spring  they  opened  up.  This  is  the  time  I  referred  to 
Wright  going  on.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  March  that 
Wright  went  down.  She  blasted  a  year  before  on  the  29th  May. 
She  was  out  then,  and  yet  Wright  said  “she  would  roast  a  pio-.” 
The  heavy  fire  must  have  caused  the  heat.  She  could  not  cool  off. 
Then  they  started  after  that  on  the  south  side  to  drive  the  deep 
slant.  I  never  heard  tell  of  a  crush  in  the  By  pit.  Only  in  the 
Dalhousie,  and  I  was  in  there  when  she  crushed. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  no  coal  in  Stellarton,  do  you  think 
you  could  get  the  coal  in  the  By  pit?  A.  The  trouble  is  in  o-ettino- 
into  that  mine  where  the  fire  is.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  slope 
could  not  be  driven  from  the  outcrop  at  the  river  in  the  bottom  coal 
underneath  the  Store  pit,  working  in  the  top  part  of  the  seam.  I 
never  heard  of  that  place  that  fell  in  on  the  river.  They  had 
plenty  of  gas  in  the  old  By  pit.  There  was  one  place,  two  or  three 
rooms  below  me,  they  had  to  give  up.  At  the  time  she  blasted  (By 
pit)  the  main  air  course  was  9  feet  square.  We  rvere  over  four 
months  with  sulphur  lamps  there.  We  used  to  have  wet  bao-s 
for  the  gas.  I  have  heard  that  the  old  Store  pit  took  fire  from&a 
hung  shot  shot  after  the  cutters  went  to  their  dinner.  After  the  shot 
was  fired,  the  men,  instead  of  returning  and  turnino-  the  coal  over 
and  putting  out  the  feeders,  sat  down  and  got  their  dinners  first 
and  when  they  returned  it  was  too  late  to  put  the  fire  out. 


Stellarton,  July  16th,  1895. 
Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Dick  and  Madden. 

James  W.  Reid  called,  swown  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Stellarton  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  Miner. 

Q.  Have  you  been  mining  long  here?  A.  I  came  here  in 
1862,  in  March,  33  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  when  you  first  came  here?  A.  In 
the  Dalhousie  pit.  I  went  there  loading. 
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Q.  Did  you  work  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Dalhousie  pit? 
A.  I  worked  about  nearly  about  two  years  or  a  year  and  nine 
months.  I  cannot  recollect  just  exactly  ;  that  was  at  loading. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  pit  were  you  working  in  ?  A.  Down  in 
the  slant,  about  No.  7  landing;  but  I  was  back  and  forward. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  any  coal  in  the  Dalhousie?  A.  I  was  loading 
one  year  and  nine  months,  then  I  began  to  cut  coal.  I  cut  it  in  the 
rise  and  down  the  slant;  that  was  alter  she  crushed.  I  never  cut 
coal  in  it  before  she  crushed. 

Q.  How  far  down  did  she  crush  ?  A.  I  cannot  say.  It  was 
between  the  slant  and  the  north  side  where  the  principal  crush  was. 

Q.  Where  it  crushed  in  the  Dalhousie,  was  it  all  high  eoal  ? 
A.  Pretty  much,  I  think.  The  high  coal  was  not  worked  down  to 
the  dip,  but  where  the  crush  startsd,  I  think,  the  big  coal  was 
worked  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  face  of  the  slants ;  did  you  work  there  at 
all,  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  No.  sir.  I  never  worked  there,  but 
I  have  been  down  there  at  the  bottom  landing  at  the  face  ot  the 
slants. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  of  the  connections  between  the  Dalhousie 
and  the  By  pit?  A.  I  never  saw  any  connections,  but  I  heard 
them  say  there  were  connections  up  the  slants  at  the  top  landing, 
but  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A. 
The  first  time  I  cut  coal  was  in  the  Cage  pit ;  then  I  was  back  and 
forward  from  one  pit  to  the  other.  I  can  hardly  tell. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  I  worked 
pretty  much  all  through  in  the  different  sections.  I  worked  in  the 
rise  ;  in  the  big  brake  level ;  in  the  shaft  level  and  in  the  dip. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  take  any  pillars  out  in  the  Cage  pit?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  take  them?  A.  Inside  of  the  big- 
brake  ;  north  or  west  side  of  the  big  brake,  to  the  rise  of  the  shaft 
level  like. 

Q.  AYerc  you  working  there  the  time  they  built  off  the  work¬ 
ings  beyond  the  big  brake?  A.  I  can  hardly  say;  I  cannot 
remember  whether  I  was  in  the  pit  that  time  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  any  pillars  at  any  time  outside  of  the  big- 
brake?  A.  No,  sir;  never  did. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  could  have  been  drawn  without  you  knowing 
anything  about  it,  in  that  part  of  the  pit?  A.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  any,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  outside  of  the  big  brake — any 
pillars  taken  out. 

Q.  Were  there  any  pillars  taken  out  outside  of  the  big  brake, 
towards  the  upper  level  ?  A.  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  Did  you  work  in  any  other  pit  here?  A.  I  worked  a 
little  while  in  the  old  By  pit — a  few  months. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  old  By  pit  did  you  work  in?  A.  Away 
down  the  slant — south  side. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  special  you  can  tell  us  about  that?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Foord  pit  at  all?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Foord  pit  did  you  work  in  ?  A.  I  was 
driving  the  Fan  balances  for  a  good  long  time,  and  I  sunk  a  slant 
on  the  south  side  away  to  the  dip,  and  I  worked  on  the  north  side 
in  different  sections  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  any  of  the  other  seams?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  worked  in  the  Third  seam  out  here. 

Q.  Were  you  working  in  the  Third  seam  the  time  they  lost  the 
slant  there,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Nothing  about  it, 
no  more  than  that  the  fire  broke  out  through  the  night. 

To  Mr.  Mitchell  : — Q.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  workings 
to  the  dip  in  the  Foord  pit?  A.  Well,  there  were  not  an  awful 
amount  of  workings  to  the  dip ;  away  to  the  north  side  there  was 
the  Muir  slant  and  there  were  some  workings  there. 

Q.  Was  there  much  breaking  off  of  that  slant?  A.  I  cannot 
say.  I  was  not  there  very  much.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much 
coal  taken  out  there.  There  was  considerable  coal  taken  out,  but  I 
think  they  were  ouly  opening  it  up.  On  the  other  side  we  drove 
two  lifts;  on  the  south  side  we  drove  on  the  pitch  of  the  coal,  and 
they  intended  to  work  it  back  to  the  pit  bottom  and  they  broke  the 
levels  off  half  way  up — 350  feet,  just  the  length  of  a  balance  ;  they 
were  driving  the  first  balance  from  the  slope.  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  whether  I  was  in  the  Cage  pit  when  they  built  the  fires  off'. 
I  remember  the  time  they  were  building  them  off.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  in  the  Cage  pit  when  they  said  there  was  fire  in  her.  The 
Cage  pit  fell  pretty  high  when  they  drew  the  pillars  on  the  main 
level  about  two  squares  of  work  inside  the  foot  of  the  Big  brake. 
There  were  no  signs  of  fire  when  we  were  taking  the  pillars  out. 
They  fell  probably  20  feet.  On  the  main  level  inside  the  foot  of 
the  Big  brake  the  balances  were  lobbed  and  left  on  stumps.  I  do 
not  think  there  were  ever  any  pillars  drew  outside  of  the  Big  brake. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  those  pillars?  A.  On  an  average 
they  were  about  seven  yards ;  they  might  be  off  and  on  6  or  7 
yards  ;  some  thin  and  some  thick,  and  not  very  regular. 

Q.  How  often  would  they  cross-cut  those  pillars?  A.  I  can 
hardly  say.  I  never  worked  in  that  section.  Some  time  a  couple 
of  chains  or  so,  according  to  what  the  air  would  allow. 
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William  Fkew  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 


Q.  When  did  you  start,  in  this  mine?  A.  That  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?  A.  Sixty-six. 

Q,  Are  you  still  working?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now?  A.  I  am  at  the  slant  in  the 
McGregor  pit. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  By  pit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  coal  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  crosscut  into  the  bottom  coal  in  the  By  pit? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  that  bottom  coal,  the  bottom  part 
of  the  main  seam,  to  know  what  it  is  like?  A.  The  old  Top  pit, 
they  tried  it  there.  On  the  south  side  it  was  31  feet.  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Was  it  good  coal?  A.  Pretty  much  full  of  stone. 

Q.  In  the  Dalhousie  workings  it  was  good?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

o.  Do  you  know  if  they  ever  got  the  bottom  coal,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Dalhousie  slants?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  cut  down 
to  the  bottom. 

Q,  How  far  down  those  slants  did  they  work  the  big  coal?  A. 
1' think  it  was  to  No.  8  landing. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Foster  pit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  Foster  pit  coal  like,  was  it  as  good  as  the 
other  ?  A.  The  south  side  was  good  and  the  north  side  was  bad  ; 
if  was  not  workable  on  the  north  side. 


Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  part  ot  the  pit  that 
was  built  oft’  in  past  the  big  brake?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  worked 
inside  of  that  that  before  it  was  built  off.  I  was  not  working  there 
when  they  had  to  build  it  off.  It  was  built  off  from  the  shaft  level 
square  up  to  the  furnace.  Below  the  shaft  level  I  think  it  was  built 
off,  too.  The  water  was  hot  coming  out  of  that.  There  was  a 
small  pipe  on  the  lower  side  ot  it;  inch  pipe,  I  belieie. 

O.  Have  yen  any  idea  how  that  part  of  the  Cage  Pit  got  on 
fire?"  A.  No';  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  in  the  pillars  outside  of  the  big 
brake'9  A.  Well,  I  worked  at  the  top  of  the  big  brake;  there 
was  a  o-ate  road  went  up  outside  of  the  top  on  the  big  brake  and  we 
drove  °a  bord  in  a  pillar  there ;  there  was  another  two  set  of  men 
above  us  splitting  the  pillar,  taking  one-half.  That  was  all  that  was 
worked  there  that  I  know  of;  that  was  the  style  they  took  them 
out  them  days.  If  it  was  a  thick  pillar  they  might  take  more  than 
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half.  It'  it  was  fifteen  feet  they  would  take  ten  feet;  that  is  the 
way  we  done  them. 

Q.  Then  your  recollection  is  that  all  the  pillars  outside  of  the 
big  brake  would  be  standing,  except  a  little  piece  at  the  head?  A. 
They  are  all  standing  at  the  outside  of  the  big  brake — lull  size. 
They  were  never  touched  or  molested  out  there. 

Q.  Were  they  as  thick  as  the  pillars  inside  of  the  big  brake? 
A.  There  would  be  some  middling,  thick  and  thin.  Some  six 
inches  thick.  '(Two  pillars  six  inches  thick.) 

Q.  What  would  be  the  thickest  pillar?  A.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  and  thirty  feet;  they  were  not  ail  the  same  thickness. 
From  the  Big  brake  at  the  Cage  pit  bottom  to  the  Big  brake  inside 
the  pillars  are  all  fairly  good.  Between  the  brake  at  the  pit  bottom 
and  the  Big  brake  inside  there  are  two  thin  pillars;  all  the  rests 
are  good.  From  the  Big  brake  at  the  pit  bottom  to  the  northeast 
side  the  pillars  are  all  good.  I  have  seen  tire  damp  or  gas  in  the 
Cage  pit  on  the  south  side  going  east;  it  was  always  there.  I  saw 
it  on  the  safety  lamp. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  south  side  was  not  driven  very  far? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  there  when  Redpath  was  killed.  I  commonly 
went  around  that  district.  I  went  when  I  was  told.  I  would  not 
go  with  a  naked  lamp.  I  had  a  Glennie  lamp.  I  would  hold  my 
lamp  until  it  showed  and  then  took  my  light  away. 


Stellarton,  N.  S.,  July  17th,  1895. 

Alexander  Fraser — Called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr. 

Gilpin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  tire  in  the  McBain  scam? 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  working  at  the  time 
in  the  lower  lift. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  main  slope?  A.  Pretty 
well  acquainted ;  I  travelled  it  for  23  years  up  and  down  twice  a 
day  pretty  much. 

Q.  There  were  the  600,  1200,  1800  and  the  2100  feet  lifts? 
A.  We  counted  them  first  and  second.  The  first  two  that  Lawson 
sunk,  and  then  what  we  call  the  Receiver  that  was  the  1200,  the 
1800,  2400  and  the  3000. 

Q.  What  was  the  roof  like  in  the  slope  of  the  two  first  lifts? 
A.  Soft ;  shalv — very  light.  The  first  lift  at  any  rate  Lawson 
counted  to  run  cages  in  and  ho  drove  it  eight  feet  high.  He  took 
eighteen  inches  of  the  roof  down  and  timbered  across  the  height  (4 
the  seam  and  put  blocks  on  top  of  the  coal  ;  then  I  think  they 
changed  their  mind  and  run  the  rakes  and  left  it  to  the  height  of 
the  seam. 
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Q.  What  was  it  like  from  the  Receiver  lift  down  to  the  1800  feet 
lift?  A.  Pretty  bad.  The  next  lift  it  was  had.  There  were 
center  props  in  one  of  the  lifts  all  the  way  down.  They  were  the 
two  worst  lifts  in  the  whole  slope. 

Q.  What  was  it  below  that?  A.  It  was  pretty  good  below 
that. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  very  bad  fall  at  one  place  in  that  slope — 
did  it  not  tall  up?  A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  it  to  fall,  but  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  was  very  wet,  and  the  water  broke 
through  at  the  first  sinking.  She  was  wet  to  the  first  lift ;  very  wet. 
After  she  was  drove  down  she  was  dry. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  west  side  of  that  seam?  A.  No,  sir. 

I  always  worked  to  the  east. 

Q.  Wh  at  was  the  coal  like  on  the  east  faces,  the  lowest  levels? 
A.  Fine  coal.  That  was  the  best  working  coal  we  had  down  there. 

I  was  in  the  first  balance,  on  the  east  side,  in  the  3,000  feet  level, 
when  she  fired.  I  drove  her  up  to  the  No.  8  board  with  one  can  of 
powder.  It  was  never  known  to  be  done  in  the  McBain  seam 
before. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  that  slope,  do  you  suppose  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  that  slope — if  it  could  be  opened  up  again? 
A.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  money  makes  the  mare  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  place  to  the  west.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  getting  down  there — is  there  a 
good  roof  on  that  side?  A.  There  is  generally  a  pretty  good  roof, 
and  there  is  a  place  by  the  1,800  the  heads  be  may  coming  close 
together — cross  sections;  there  was  some  little  fall,  but  it  did  not 
amount  to  much.  The  roof  was  pretty  good.  I  travelled  it  for  six 
months  there. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  on  the 
west  compared  with  what  it  was  on  the  east?  A.  Only  by  report. 
I  know  the  coal  from  the  bottom,  from  the  3,0C0  that  came  from  the 
west  side,  was  very  good,  and  up  above,  too.  I  know  the  rails  are 
left  in  all  the  old  levels  at  the  1,900  feet  levels  and  above. 

Q.  Were  the  rails  not  left  in  on  the  1,200  feet  level  for  timber¬ 
ing  purposes?  A.  No,  sir.  They  were  all  taken  out  to  the  new 
slope,  where  it  was  supposed  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  thickness  of  the  coal  on  the  west  side? 
A.  Seven  feet.  The  east  side  was  the  same.  I  drove  the  balance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  level  to  No.  8  board.  We  had  seven  feet 
of  coal.  The  faults  are  just  as  you  have  them,  because  I  worked 
in  all.  When  you  go  through  the  second  fault  you  are  pretty  well 
through  the  area.  It  is  not  worth  while  going  through.  It  may  be 
above.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  go  through.  It  is  second 
quality,  anyway.  There  was  a  piece  left  on  the  roof  to  keep  it 
good. 
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Neil  McIvat — Called,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr,  Gilpin. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  J.  W.  Reid  read  over,  and 
you  have  heard  what  Alexander  Fraser  has  said,  and  Fraser  and 
Reid  agree  closely  except  in  one  thing,  that  is  the  condition  ot  the 
McBean  slope,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  slope?  A.  I 
know  a  little  about  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  that  slope?  A.  I  agree  with  it, 
that  it  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  pit  did  you  work  it?  A.  In  the  west 
side. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  on  the  west 
side  of  the  McBean  seam?  A.  On  the  west  side  I  started  the  level 
at  the  main  slope  and  I  drove  it  in  as  tar  as  it  went — the  1800  feet 
level.  I  took  the  last  fall  off.  Turnbull  went  there  in  March,  1873 
or  1874,  and  I  went  there  in  June,  and  I  worked  there  straight 
ahead  until  he  was  dismissed.  The  quality  of  the  coal  was  good  ; 
that,  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Was  it  started  again  after  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  like  in  the  level  below  the  face  in  the  2400?  A. 
Pretty  fair  coal.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  the  coal  as  good  on  the  1200  Receiver  level  at  the 
west  face?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  did  not  work  there.  The 
deeper  they  went  the  longer  they  were  getting  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  Was  there  not  any  coal  being  talked  about  as  bad  on  the 
west  side?  A.  To  the  rise,  not  to  the  dip. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  thinning  out?  A.  No,  not  on 
the  west  side.  It  was  thinning  going  east.  I  was  in  the  sinking  of 
the  McBean  seam  and  when  we  were  going  down  the  McBean  7  feet 
seam  it  never  lowered  an  inch  except  going  east  but  not  going  west. 
What  they  drove  down  the  slope  it  went  as  regular  as  possible.  In 
the  six  feet  seam  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  just  on  the 
up  and  down,  sometimes  six  feet,  sometimes  it  would  be  eight  feet ; 
it  Avas  not  running  regular.  When  they  drove  east  and  Avest  the 
same  difficulty  occurred.  In  the  McBean  seam  there  Avas  nothing 
like  that.  The  possibility  might  be  that  the  same  trouble  in  the 
Six  foot  seam  would  be  in  the  McBean  seam.  The  both  slopes 
being  driven  did  not  set  the  same,  that  is  my  opinion.  It  is  said  by 
some  people  that  Avhen  you  got  to  the  basin  of  the  McBean  seam 
this  trouble  would  not  be  there  at  all. 

Q-  Do  you  suppose  the  Me  Beam  seam  crops  up  again  on  the 
reverse  dip  to  the  Avest  of  that  property?  A.  That  is  the  theory 
as  far  as  I  know.  That  is  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  to  go 
to  the  west ;  I  think  it  is  there  there  the  body  of  the  coal  is.  It  "is 
possible  it  may  turn  out  just  as  the  Six  feet  seam  did.  In  the  Six 
feet  seam  it  did  not  go  with  regularity. 

Q.  As  to  the  quality  to  the  Avest  in  the  1800  feet  level,  were 
you  satisfied  that  it  was  good  coal?  A.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  knoAV. 
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William  M.  Ormond  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Gilpin. 

I  may  say  that  as  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  it  (Thorburn's) 
was  a  very  fine  place,  and  continued  as  such  until  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  A  large  number  of  men  were  employed,  and  I  should 
say  $8,000  per  month  was  distributed  amongst  the  business  men. 
At  that  time  mostly  all  the  company’s  houses  were  occupied,  and 
also  the  houses  in  the  village,  and  things  generally  were  flourishing. 
The  good  times  started  in  1878  and  continued.  I  think  the  fire  was 
in  1880,  and  the  troubles  commenced  then,  and  the  condition  has 
been  growing  worse  since  that  time,  and  to-day  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  quarter  of  the  business  done  there.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  houses  are  empty.  I  think  there  are  pretty  nearly  200  apart¬ 
ments  for  families  there  altogether;  out  of  that  I  think  there  would 
be  over  60  per  cent,  of  them  empty  to-day.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  families  there  whose  husbands  are  away,  and  those  people 
cannot  get  work  there  whose  husbands  are  away,  it  makes  it  pretty 
bad  for  them  to  be  separated.  There  are  about  90  houses  outside 
of  the  company’s  houses.  Some  of  the  company’s  houses  are 
double  and  will  contain  two  families.  Assuming  that  there  is 
plenty  of  coal  there,  it  would  be  advisable  to  open  the  mine. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  the  McBean 
seam?  A.  It  must  be  certainly  a  superior  quality  of  coal  in  the 
McBean  seam,  when,  during  the  strike  in  1886  and  1887,  the  Steel 
Company  sent  men  there  and  some  of  the  officials  came  and  dug  the 
coal  themselves.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  our  coal  is 
superior.  It  must  have  cost  them  at  least  $25  a  ton.  I  knew  there 
was  some  complaints  about  the  coal  from  the  first  litt,  that  they 
could  not  sell  the  coal. 

Q.  Take  the  three  years  preceding  the  fire,  did  they  have  any 
trouble  in  selling  the  coal?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had, 
except  the  competition  from  the  Cape  Breton  mines.  Previous  to 
the  amalgamation  I  think  it  worked  steady.  I  think  the  amal¬ 
gamation  was  in  1886.  For  three  years  it  may  not  have  worked  as 
wel  I . 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  it  the  seven  foot  seam  was  opened  it 
would  take  its  share  in  the  market?  A.  I  believe  it  would.  I 
understood  that  the  Steel  works  used  it  to  a  great  extent  and  they 
would  give  almost  anything  to  get  it,  as  shown  by  the  fact  of  them 
going  there  to  get  it. 

Q.  After  the  strike,  did  they  continue  using  it  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  they  always  used  more  or  less  of  it,  and  I  think 
they  used  the  six  feet  seam,  too. 

Q.  The  six  feet  seam,  is  that  as  good  quality  as  the  old  seam? 
A.  I  believe  it  is  not  as  good.  I  believe  they  have  had  some 
trouble  in  selling  it.  They  were  supplying  the  I.  C.  R.,  and  had 
:o;ne  complaints  from  them  on  account  of  the  ashes,  and  the  Steel 
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works,  too,  stopped  using  it  for  a  while,  but  I  think  they  were 
selling  them  to  the  Steel  works  after  that. 


Q.  Then  you  think  the  opening  of  the  McBean  seam  is  feasible? 
A.  There  is  an  opinion  out  there  that  the  six  foot  seam,  if  followed 
out  to  the  west  side,  it  would  thicken  out ;  that  is,  where  it  is  thin. 
Mostly  all  the  men  in  Cape  Breton  belonging  to  the  place  would 
come  back  if  the  place  were  opened  up  again.  Fully  50  men  went 
to  Cape  Breton  within  the  year. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  some  information  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  property  there?  A.  You  could  buy  it  for  one  quarter 
of  what  it  cost.  A  house  was  assessed  in  1874  for  $700,  and  in 
1895  it  was  sold  for  $408.  It  cost  $1,400.  Another  house  was 
assessed  in  1893  for  $470,  and  it  was  sold  in  1895  for  $300.  The 
same  house  originally  cost  $1,200.  The  Yale  Store  was  assessed  in 
1893  for  $2,256,  and  in  1895  it  was  assessed  for  $1,530;  that  store 
has  failed  ;  it  did  about  one-third  of  the  business  of  the  place.  In 
1893  the  assessable  property  outside  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Company 
was  $21,814 ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  assessed  at  $19,144. 

Q.  What  caused  the  depreciation?  A.  Loss  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money.  The  property  going  out  of  repair  would  reduce  it 
some. 


A.  D.  McInnis  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  more  to  what  Mr.  Ormond 
has  said. 


Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  the  County 
valuation  and  your  own  valuation  in  the  assessment?  A.  I  think 
the  same  system  has  been  followed  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
was  a  change  made,  I  think,  about  seven  or  eight  years  a<ro.  I 
have  been  an  assessor  for  the  last  two  years.  Before  that  they  were 
generally  appointed  outside  of  the  village,  and  they  assessed  the 
property  higher.  They  would  not  acknowledge  there  was  a  depre¬ 
ciation  there.  The  fact  of  the  matter  there  now  it  is  impossible 
to  sell  property.  One  property  sold  a  few  days  ago  for  $300  ;  it  was 
bought  for  $900,  and  besides  that  there  were  $500  worth  of  improve¬ 
ments  on  it,  but  the  man  was  lucky  to  sell  it.  I  do  not  remember  of 
any  other  property  being  sold  there,  except  one  at  Sheriff’s  sale 
nearly  two  years  ago.  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  coaf 
I  often  heard  the  people  complain  of  the  coal.  I  can  safely  say  I 
never  burnt  any  bad  coal.  It  was  heavy  in  the  ash.  I  never  had 
any  bad  coal. 


Q.  Then  you  consider  that  if  the  McBean  seam  was  opened  it 

would  put  you  all  on  your  feet  again?  A.  I  am  not  doino-  any 
business  now,  but  if  they  open  it  I  will  start  business  there  a<*ain 
and  I  prefer  starting  it  there  if  the  pit  is  opened.  '  ’ 

R.  P.  Fraser,  of  Pictou,  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin  • 
We  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon 
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the  general  business  of  the  County,  by  the  re-opening  of  the  seams  of 
coal  which  are  at  present  out  of  our  reach  on  account  of  fire,  and 
what  the  position  of  the  County  would  likely  be  if  it  were  possible 
to  open  and  work  them?  A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought  lately,  but  as  I  understand  it  you  wish  my  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  on  trade  of  the  re-opening  of  those  mines. 

Q.  Yes,  assuming  we  had  opened  all  of  these  mines?  A.  I 
think  it  would  have  a  great  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 
County  particularly  in  the  coal  trade,  because  the  idea  is  going 
abroad  that  our  coal  resources  are  getting  limited,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  when  we  will  have  to  close  up. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  more  important  for  the  sake  of 
reassuring  the  public  mind  than  for  any  immediate  gain  in  the 
selling  of  coal?  A.  No,  not  v,t  all.  I  do  not  take  such  a  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  it ;  I  mean  from  a  business  point  of  view.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  matter  if  the  old  Albion  Mines  coal  were  put  on 
the  market  again ;  it  had  as  you  know  several  qualities  about  it  and 
characteristics  as  a  coal  that  are  notin  the  other  coals  on  the  market. 
One  of  them  was  quite  a  good  gas  coal  aad  was  also  used  for  black¬ 
smith  purposes,  that  is  the  slack.  I  do  not  think  other  coals  takes 
its  place. 

Q.  Supposing  these  mines  were  re-opened,  and  that  they  were 
to  take  out  half  a  million  tons  more,  do  you  think  it  could  be  sold, 
would  there  be  any  practical  gain  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  coal  business  of  the  County  that  if  the  Acadia 
Coal  Company  and  the  Intercolonial  Coal  Company  we.re  to  double 
their  output  to-morrow  they  could  sell  their  coal?  A.  I  am  hardly 
qualified  to  answer  your  question.  To-day  Fergie  cannot  fill  his 
orders  for  coal.  He  is  as  busy  as  he  can  be. 

Q.  Is  there  a  market  which  would  absorb  an  increased  output? 
A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that  view  of  it  should  be  taken  just  now, 
in  connection  with  the  whole  queestion.  I  think  the  point  is,  is  it 
practicable,  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  get  the  coal.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  sell  that  additional  quantity  if  we  had  it,  the  way 
trade  is  at  present ;  bet  as  I  said  before  I  am  hardly  competent  to 
(rive  au  opinion  on  a  commercial  point  like  that.  Montreal  is 
octually  our  great  consuming  point,  but  Mr.  Fergie  to-day  is 
sending  a  good  deal  to  Halitax  for  bunker,  and  the  Ferrona  works 
and  the  steel  works  use  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  fact  was  established  that  the  seams 
were  capable  of  being  re-opened  at  any  time,  would  the  general 
knowledge  that  the  resources  of  the  coal  district  were  increased 
promote  manufacturing,  for  instance.  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  benefit  real  estate ?  A.  It  would  benefit  it  this 
way  that  it  would  tend  to  keep  confidence  all  right.  I  think  as  far 
as  the  present  demands  for  coal  is  concerned  for  our  manufacturers 
we  have  all  they  require  for  a  few  years. 
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Q.  For  instance  take  Thorburne — the  real  estate  lias  been 
rapidly  increasing  there  on  account  of  the  Yale  Colliery — would  the 
fact  of  the  knowledge  of  these  increased  mineral  resources  have  a 
beneficial  effect  to  the  district  and  encourage  other  industries  to 
keep  about  that  district?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  the  present  or  possiole  future  state  of  this  coal  trade 
have  any  effect  on  the  iron  industry?  A.  I  should  think  it  would 
have  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  iron  industry.  I  think  the  iron 
trade  is  only  in  its  infancy  here  yet. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  view  in  the  county  of  the  present 
state  of  matters.  What  view  is  held  through  the  country — do  they 
consider  that  the  mines  should  be  re-opened  and  made  available? 
A.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  public  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  more  available  coal  there,  or  is  it  to  be  viewed  as 
entirely  gone,  is  it  there  and  can  it  be  got  out  in  the  future. 


Stellaeton,  Wednesday,  July  17th,  1895. 

Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Madden  and  Dick. 

John  Muir — Called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  here  for  a  good  while?  A.  I 
have  been  working  there  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  suppose,  in  the  pit, 
48  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  By  pit?  A.  I  never  worked  in 
the  old  By  pit,  but  I  worked  in  No.  3  pit,  which  was  connected  with 
the  old  By  pit.  I  was  a  driver  as  a  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cut  coal?  A.  I  cut  coal  in  the  old  By  pit 
before  the  fire  took  place.  I  was  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Q.  They  only  worked  the  top  coal?  A.  That  was  all  they 
worked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sec  any  of  the  bottom  coal?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Cage  pit  did  you  work  in?  A.  I  worked 
to  the  rise.  I  drove  a  level  to  the  rise.  There  is  air  shaft  there, 
and  I  drove  the  level  down  below. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  pillars  out  of  the  Cage  pit?  A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Cage  pit  at  the  time  they  built  off  the 
western  part  at  the  Big  brake?  A.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  I 
was  in  her  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pillars  in  the  Cage  pit 
outside  of  the  Big  brake ?  A.  Well,  there  were  some  small  and 
some  large.  In  the  places  those  days  they  did  not  keep  every 
pillar  alike  ;  there  were  some  thin  and  some  large  ones. 
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Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Foord  pit?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  working  in  the  Foord  pit?  A.  I  was 
in  her  until  she  blasted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  bottom  coal  in  the  Foord  pit?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  like  there?  A.  Very  good.  I  was  working 
in  it  at  the  time  she  blasted.  They  were  driving  a  side  track  to 
the  main  track  up  the  hill  and  came  out  on  the  main  track  again  on 
the  bottom  coal  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bottom.  The 
reason  they  were  making  the  side  track  was  to  take  the  inside  coal 
out ;  then  we  put  a  slant  there. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  north  side?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bottom  coal  was  good  there?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  cut  the  bottom  coal  anywhere  else  in  the  Foord 
pit?  A.  Well,  not  that  I  know  of;  at  least  I  did  not  myself. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  work  in  the  Cage  pit,  you  say  you 
drove  a  level  to  the  rise — where  was  that? 

A.  I  worked  in  the  rise  to  an  air  shaft.  I  drove  down  the 
level  from  the  shaft  and  I  drove  the  level  on  No.  7  landing. 

Q.  You  worked  in  that  part  of  the  workings  between  the  two 
brakes — between  the  big  brakes?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  worked  in 
there  to  my  knowledge.  I  worked  in  the  level  inside  of  the  brake. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  brake  that  started  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Cage  pit?  Yes,  sir.  I  worked  the  level  inside  of  that,  but  I  did 
not  work  to  the  rise. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  them  splitting  pillars  there  ?  A.  I 
never  knew  of  them  doing  it ;  but  of  course  it  might  be  done  and  I 
would  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Dalhousie  pit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Di  d  you  work  in  the  north  slants  in  the  Dalhousie?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bottom  coal  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
used  to  work  the  bottom  coal  there.  I  was  working  in  the  bottom 
coal  at  the  time  she  crushed.  I  worked  in  her  after  she  did  crush. 
We  were  driving  a  travelling  road  and  we  worked  a  spell  after  she 
crushed. 

Q.  Did  you  work  down  at  the  face  of  the  slants?  A.  I 
could  not  say  exactly.  I  would  not  say  at  the  face  of  the  slants. 
I  do  not  remember.  I  never  worked  any  coal  down  there.  The 
bottom  coal  of  the  Foord  pit  is  just  good  where  the  top  coal  is 
good.  It  the  top  coal  is  good  the  bottom  coal  is  good.  I  think  I 
was  the  first  that  broke  into  the  big  coal,  and  we  commenced  on  the 
inside  when  the  coal  got  bad  ;  then  they  came  away  back  in  the 
Dalhousie  and  started  at  the  bottom.  Where  the  top  coal  was  good 
the  bottom  coal  was  good.  We  found  that  the  case. 
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Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Foorcl  pit  until  it  stopped,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  blast?  A.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  blast. 

Q.  Were  there  any  pillars  robbed  in  the  Foord  pit?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  1  worked  the  big  coal  in  the  old  By  pit. 
I  drove  from  the  old  By  pit  level.  I  drove  a  travelling  road  .for 
horses  and  men.  I  drove  it  from  there  to  the  Stair  pit ;  about  8  or 
9  feet  of  coal  we  left  on.  I  also  drove  a  narrow  place  for  a  travel¬ 
ling  way.  About  two  years  I  was  at  it  and  the  coal  was  good  ; 
wherever  the  top  coal  was  good  we  found  the  bottom  to  be  good. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  cut  the  bottom  coal  in  the  old  By  pit  at  the 
time  of  the  same  crush?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  AVhat  connections  were  there  between  the  old  Store  pit  and 
the  By  pit?  A.  There  was  no  connections,  only  bore  holes,  not 
until  they  moved  out ;  then  there  were  connections  made  between 
the  Dalhousie  and  the  By  pit.  I  do  not  know  of  any  communication 
between  the  Store  pit  and  the  By  pit  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
river.  They  had  a  connection  right  opposite  the  furnace  shaft, 
where  they  let  the  water  off  to  take  it  away.  I  think  that  barrier, 
where  they  let  the  water  off  is  unbroken,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Dou  you  know  how  much  of  the  By  pit  crushed  at  the 
time — how  much  settled?  A.  I  could  not  tel!  you.  The  four  pits 
we  lost  them  at  once.  They  all  crushed  at  the  same  time. 


Jeffry  McColl — Called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  while  looking  to  the  opening  of  the  mines  to 
increase  the  business?  A.  It  would  increase  the  business  of  New 
Glasgow  very  much,  and  I  need  not  say  that,  the  mines  being  in 
the  state  they  are  in,  they  should  attempt  to  re-open  them  or 
abandon  them  altogether.  The  great  trouble  is  just  this,  that  they 
collect  a  population  anticipating  something  is  going  to  be  done, 
whereas,  it  they  abandon  the  mines  this  population  would  move 
away  and  we  would  get  into  some  other  business.  The  population 
here  about  Stellarton  are  depending  upon  the  mines,  and  without 
these  mines  were  worked  the  people  would  not  stay  here,  and  my 
idea  is  that  the  government  should  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  lessees  of  the  mines,  so  that  they  could  re-open  the  mines  or 
abandon  them.  Looking  at  it  from  an  outside  standpoint,  we  think 
they  should  be  able  to  locate  the  coal  measures  elsewhere  in  this  coal 
field.  They  all  tell  us  that  coal  lies  in  the  basins;  they  should  find 
the  outcrop.  Looking  at  it  from  an  outside  point  of  view  it  would 
seem  that  the}7  have  given  their  whole  attention  to  the  mines  which 
have  been  destroyed  instead  of  opening  up  new  places,  and  they 
are  throwing  away  their  money  unnecessarily,  which  is  always  an 
injury  to  a  country  or  district  But  then  we  are  not  miners  or 
experts.  It  has  been  said  that  if  you  lose  anything  you  have  got 
to  go  to  look  for  it  where  you  lost  it,  but  there  is  an  exception  to 
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to  that  rule.  It  is  no  use  to  go  into  a  mine  which  has  been 
destroyed.  We  feel  it  is  injurious  to  business  places  where  you 
have  a  number  of  men  depending  upon  a  mine  for  employment  who 
only  get  half  time.  The  men  have  to  live;  the  company  will  not 
keep  them  ;  but  the  shopkeepers  have  to  keep  them  ;  the  men  are 
always  expecting  better  work,  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  thing  is  carried  on,  which  always  tends  to  injure  the  business  of 
a  place. 

Q.  Supposing  it  is  feasible  to  re-open  these  mines,  is  it 
worth  while  working  more  coal  mines?  A.  It  they  cannot  sell 
the  coals  it  is  not  while  working  them.  We  have  an  idea 
that  mining  is  like  every  other  business — the  more  you  sell 
and  the  more  you  work  at  it  the  cheaper  you  can  do  it.  If  you 
work  it  cheaper  all  that  can  be  raised  in  the  district  can  be  sold. 
We  find  in  Cape  Breton  the  new  appliances  gives  them  the  coal 
at  a  less  price,  and  they  have  a  better  demand  tor  it.  If  a  man 
goes  to  buy  coal  he  will  go  to  the  cheaper  market.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  Cape  Breton  coal  is  worth  the  same  as  the  Pictou 
coal. 

Q.  Are  not  the  present  operators  supplying  the  demand? 
A.  Not  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Vessels  are  detained  four,  five 
and  six  weeks  in  Pictou.  In  olden  times  they  banked  the  coal,  but 
they  bank  very  little  now.  In  summer  season  they  only  work 
half  time,  and  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  the  want  of  demand  for  coal?  A.  The  demand  is 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  man  does  not  usually  lay  in  coals  until 
he  requires  them.  They  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  when 
it  comes.  In  old  times  they  had  a  large  quantity  banked  so  they 
could  ship  quicker.  They  used  to  ship  2500  and  3000  tons  a  day 
here.  Coal  users  are  prejudiced  like  other  people  in  other 
.  things.  If  they  want  Pictou  coal  they  will  have  it.  Theie  is  a 
large  amount  of  coal  outside  of  contracts.  I  believe  that  if  the 
old  pit  at  Thorburne  was  working  to-day  they  would  ship  titty 
per  cent,  more  from  there  ;  they  are  better  coals  than  what  they 
are  working  here.  If  the  Foord  pit  was  working,  and  the  Cage 
pit,  which  was  allowed  to  be  better  coal  than  No.  2  and  No.  3  seams, 
they  would  ship  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  more  to-day. 
There  is  no  coal  shipped  to-day  mined  from  the  Foord  pit  seam 
that  I  know  of.  At  one  time  they  sent  some  of  this  coal  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  not  as  much  in  late  years.  The  Cape  Breton 
coal  is  cheaper. 


J.  L.  Jennison,'  Mayor  of  New  Glasgow,  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Gilpin : 

I  am  not  a  mining  man.  I  have  listened  to  what  Mr.  McColl 
has  had  to  say  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  this  community  and  the  country  in  general 
il  the  pits  were  opened  up  and  more  employment  given.  For  the 
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last  tew  years  the  mines  have  been  worked  in  a  quiet  way  and  a 
great  deal  of  complaint  has  been  made  that  even  those  engaged  in 
working  the  present  mines  have  not  been  employed  full  time.  Of 
course  the  other  question  comes  in  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to 
reopen  these  mines.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  do  know  and  that 
is  that  sometimes  even  our  own  industries  in  New  Glasgow  are  not 
able  to  get  coal  they  require.  Take  for  instance  the  Electric  Light 
Company,  of  New  Glasgow  ;  they  use  some  considerable  quantity 
of  coal  in  the  run  of  the  year,  and  their  furnaces  are  constructed 
to  burn  culm.  We  have  not  always  been  able  to  get  the  culm,  and 
have  brought  coal  from  Springhill  for  our  furnaces. 

Q.  Could  you  get  suitable  coal  if  these  pits  were  opened  out 
here  (at  Thorburne)  ?  A.  Yes.  If  they  were  shipping  large 
quantities  of  coal  the  culm  would  be  produced  and  we  could  be 
supplied  all  right.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  depression  now  in 
business,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  pay  to  make  a 
very  large  expenditure  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  County  does  not  get  its  fair  proportion  of  the  sales  from 
the  output  of  the  mines  in  this  country.  When  custom  is  once  lost, 
the  old  customers  go  elsewhere  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  them 
back.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  this  county  if  the  mines  could  be  reopened,  and  the 
other  question  whether  it  would  pay  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer 
at  all. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  value  of  properties  here 
in  the  County  to  know  that  there  were  large  coal  resources  in  the 
Foord  pit,  leaving  the  question  of  immediate  opening  out  altogether? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  impression  now  that  the  coal  trade  is  panning 
out — that  it  is  fading ?  A.  You  mean  whether  I  as  an  owner  of 
real  estate  knew  that  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  coal  here,  would 
I  value  my  property  more. 

Q.  Yes  ;  is  it  the  general  impression  that  the  coal  is  becoming 
exhausted?  A.  I  think  the  general  impression  is  that  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  coal  here  yet.  I  think  that  is  the  general 
impression,  but  that  may  not  be  founded  on  any  satisfactory  data. 
From  what  I  have  heard  from  the  people  here,  and  I  have  been 
living  here  eleven  years,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  in 
Pictou  County.  I  speak  of  that  now  in  a  limited  sense  for  years  to 
come  ;  and  that  it  only  wants  opening  up.  The  old  pits  should  be 
preserved  or  new  pits  sunk  on  new  seams  on  another  part  of  the 
earth.  These  mines  are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  coal 
business  of  the  province,  and  I  think  this  investigation  will  be  a 
good  thing  all  around  and  especially  for  the  company.  It  may  show 
that  this  talk  is  all  nonsense  about  working  coal.  If  they  cannot 
show  that  they  ought  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 
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Harvey  Graham,  Secretary  New  Glasgow  Iron,  Coal  and  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  called,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 

It  is  a  most  regretable  state  of  affairs,  that  we  have  at  any  rate, 
and.  I  suppose  anyone  who  has  had  anylhing  to  do  with  the  coal 
business  for  the  last  year,  or  who  understands  to  some  extent  the 
difficulties  the  present  lessees  of  the  coal  areas  here  labor  under. 
Coal  cannot  lie  mined  as  cheaply  here  as  in  Cape  Breton  Just 
what  ought  to  be  done  is  a  question  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  solve 
as  to  what  might  be  done.  As  Mr.  McColl  has  said,  something  is 
wrong  when  the  treasures  of  the  province  can  be  locked  up  and  held 
by  the  simple  payment  of  a  small  rental.  There  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  he  some  way  when  from  accident,  failure  to  work,  or 
otner  causes,  the  lessees  of  coal  properties  did  not  operate  them, 
the  government  should  take  them  over  at  a  valuation  or  occupy 
them  in  some  other  way.  When  a  country  is  new  leases  are  not 
likely  to  be  forfeited  where  there  arc  numerous  places  where  coal  is 
mined  on  the  same  area.  Under  such  circumstances  the  thing  does 
not  reach  a  crisis,  as  when  they  come  to  the  point  where  they  are 
holding  leases  without  working  them.  I  assume  that  this  investi¬ 
gation  is  particularly  held  with  reference  to  the  Foord  pit.  Here  is 
a  very  valuable  property  in  which  the  province  is  expecting  a  large 
revenue,  and  why  they  are  being  deprived  of  that  revenue  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  investigation.  It  is  the  best  coal  in  the  district, 
outside  of  the  Acadia  coal  proper,  at  Westville.  I  have  rather 
extreme  views  in  this  matter.  I  would  favor  the  government  remit¬ 
ting  a  very  large  amount  of  royalty  or  giving  the  company  a  direct 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  this  property  and  thoroughly 
testing  it.  I  understand  the  Foord  pit  coal  was  the  best  coal  in 
the  district.  The  Foord  pit  has  not  been  working  since  we  have 
been  in  operation  to  any  extent. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  development  of  the  coal  trade  bear 
upon  your  steel  business?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  bears  unduly 
heavy.  \Y  e  are  able  to  get  all  the  coal  we  want,  and  perhaps  as 
cheaply  and  at  as  favorable  prices  as  we  could  expect.  Home  con¬ 
sumers  pay  more  than  those  away  from  home,  consequently  I  dare 
say  the  coal  we  burn  here  on  the  spot  gives  a  larger  revenue  to  the 
producer  that  what  goes  to  Montreal  or  outside  ports.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  coal  for  coking  purposes.  In  more 
extensive  mining  operations  they  would  have  a  larger  quantity  of 
waste,  of  culm  coal,  to  sell,  which  would  be  an  advantage  to 
manufacturers.  A  e  used  the  Thorburu  coal  at  the  Steel  works 
and  we  found  it  very  suitable  coal.  We  are  using  at  the  present 
time  coal  from  the  six  foot  seam  of  the  McBain  seam,  and  we  find  it 
is  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  action  should  be  taken — that  the 
government  should  subsidize  an  attempt  to  re-open  those  abandoned 
workings — is  it  a  proposition  that  could  be  fairly  put  before  the 
g(  vcrnment?  A.  I  do  not  see  why  not. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  going  to  stop  subsidizing  people?  A. 
Every  case  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  If  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  in  the  Foord  pit  seam,  and  that  is  worth  ten  cents  a  ton 
to  the  government,  I  would  consider  it  a  legitimate  expenditure  for 
them  to  expend  a  small  part,  to  be  repaid  by  the  company  if  it  was 

successfully  won.  Consider  it  as  a  loan  if  it  were  successful _ if  it 

would  not  be  successful  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  government. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  taking  it  out  of  the 
county?  A.  It  should  come  out  of  the  whole  people,  and  if 
successful  the  revenue  would  go  to  the  whole  people.  If  you  do 
not  do  that,  annul  the  lease  and  place  the  property  on  the  market 
and  get  what  you  can  for  it.  When  a  company  can  hold  a  property 
and  not  work  it,  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark.  If  the  winning  of  this  coal  cost  the  same  as  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  we  ought  to  beat  the  Cape  Breton  coals  in  the  Montreal 
market.  There  is  48  hours’  difference  in  favor  of  Pictou,  and  our 
coal  is  better  and  larger.  The  Cape  Breton  coal  carries  a  larger 
percentage  of  sulphur,  which  is  undesirable  for  iron  smelting. 
The  Foord  pit  coal,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  coking  coals  in  the 
province,  and  the  people  of  this  county  would  very  much  like  to 
see  the  Foord  pit  working  again,  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get 
the  waste  coal  for  coke. 


Stellarton,  July  18th,  1895. 

Present — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Mitchell,  Madden  and  Dick. 

Henry  S.  Poole,  agent  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Company,  called, 
sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin: 

Q.  You  have  been  present  and  heard  a  lot  of  evidence,  and  I 
think  you  have  read  pretty  well  all  except  what  we  took  yesterday, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the  newT  evidence  which  differs 
from  anything  we  have  already  had.  Now,  we  have  asked  a  good 
many  questions  about  the  old  workings,  and  as  far  as  we  thinkmu  a 
general  running  over  of  the  evidence  in  what  we  might  call  the  old 
workings  in  the  old  seams,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  pillar 
coal  left,  which  we  take  for  granted  has  been  destroyed  by  falls 
etc.  In  the  whole  of  these  workings  except  the  Dalhousie'  the 
bottom  coal  has  not  been  touched  ;  in  the  Dalhousie  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  lot  of  bottom  coal  worked  wherever  they  could  and 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  that  coal  some  of  the  evidence  says  it 
was  good  coal  in  one  place  and  stoney  coal  in  another— could  "you 
tell  us  about  the  bottom  coal  in  the  workings  in  the  old  seam.?  ^  V 
I  never  was  in  the  By  pit  or  in  the  Burnt  miue  (Store  pit 
workings).  I  never  was  in  any  of  the  old  works. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  bottom  coal  in  the  Foord 
pit— in  respect  to  the  quality,  etc.  A.  Quality  is  a  relative  term 
It  would  burn.  It  was  coal. 
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Q.  Is  it  what  you  would  call  merchantable  coal  at  the  present 
state  of  the  market?  A.  That  is  a  trade  question  which  even  if 
Mr.  Clendenin  were  to  put  to  me  I  would  have  to  hesitate  to  answer. 

I  was  disappointed  with  the  bottom  coal. 

Q.  The  Commission  would  like  to  know  a.3  to  the  possibility-' 
of  separating  any  of  the  old  mines.  We  find  from  the  plans  and 
the  information  given  to  us  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  connected ; 
could  you  give  us  any  information  other  than  what  we  have  got 
with  reference  to  these  connections — take  for  instance  between  the 
By  pit  and  the  Store  pit?  A.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
connection  on  the  east  side,  as  shewn  on  the  plan,  is  there,  and 
that  the  barrier  is  destroyed  west  of  the  Dalhousie  fault. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  west  of  the  fault?  A.  Where  the 
main  fault  runs  from  the  Top  pit  of  Dalhousie  to  the  By  pit  of  the 
crushed  mines. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  you  said  it  was  a  relative  question  of  quality 
about  the  bottom  coal,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  part  ot  the  seam  that  you  worked, 
of  the  upper  part ;  take  the  question  of  quality  in  relation  to  the 
part  you  did  work?  A.  All  the  work  was  in  the  bottom  coal  that 
I  had  to  do  with. 

Q.  In  all  these  Foord  pit  old  workings  it  was  really  only  the 
top  coal  that  was  worked?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  coal  do  you  refer  to  that  was  worked  in  the  bottom 
coal  in  the  Foord  pit?  A.  Only  levels  and  headways  were  taken 
out  of  the  Foord  pit  after  it  was  opened. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Cage  pit  seam,  after  it  wTas  closed  you 
started  a  slope  to  the  east  in  the  same  seam,  what  was  the  result  of 
that  sinking,  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  the 
English  slope,  was  the  quality  of  coal  satisfactory  there?  A.  I 
take  it  that  a  great  deal  was  not;  I  think  you  can  see  the  quality  of 
the  coal  for  yourself,  as  a  whole  section  of  it  was  put  in  a  building 
at  the  pit  head.  It  was  driven  1800  feet.  The  section  was  taken 
from  the  bottom  ot  the  slope. 

Q.  What  was  the  thickness  of  the  seam?  A.  The  seam  has 
several  partings.  If  you  wanted  to  make  it  look  well  on  paper  it 
would  run  from  21  to  22  feet.  You  may  call  it  36  feet  at  one  part 
if  you  like. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  feet  was  the  highest  they  ever  worked  in  the 
old  Dalhousie  workings?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  for  instance  a  slope  were  driven  down  from  the 
crop  in  the  bottom  coal  of  the  main  seam,  would  it  be  possible  to 
work  that  bottom  coal  as  a  matter  of  business,  as  a  commercial 
undertaking?  A.  There  are  so  many  points  that  would  affect  its 
commercial  value — the  question  ot  the  openings  above  ;  the  regu- 
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larity  of  the;  pressure  ;  the  question  of  ventilating  or  not  ventilating 
the  old  workings  overlying;  the  distance  apart — those  would  all 
have  to  he  taken  into  consideration.  But  if  you  will  state  the 
condition  of  the  section  which  you  propose  to  work — is  there  to  he 
a  smouldering  tire  in  the  workings  ovcrlyings? 

Q.  No,  assuming  they  were  not  ventilated?  A.  Then  you 
are  to  assume  that  the  old  workings  are  full  of  deleterious  gases. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission  that  it  would  he 
quite  feasible  to  go  into  the  main  seam  and  drive  down  into  the 
bottom  coal  and  work  out  large  quantities,  irrespective  of  the  state 
ol  the  workings  above?  A.  Then  you  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  some  ol  these  old  places  driven  into  the  big  coal.  You 
might  break  into  one  of  these.  You  might  find  the  parting 
between  the  big  coal  and  the  9  ft.  3  in.  had  been  all  taken  away  or 
the  bords  had  got  too  much  to  the  rise,  where  they  worked  15  or  18 
feet  high.  I  would  not  take  the  job  at  any  figure. 

Q.  I  presume  that  when  you  re-opened  the  Foord  pit  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  working  it?  A.  I  had  no  intention  of 
working  the  big  coal.  I  was  not  the  manager  of  the  Foord  pit 
workings. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  Dalhousie  pit  worked ;  when  was  it 
closed?  A.  Speaking  generally  I  think  it  was  closed  about  1867. 
In  my  lather’s  time  all  the  workings  were  from  the  Dalhousie  to 
this  line,  in  1854  (pointing  to  the  plan.)  Subsequently  the  Mul- 
grave  slants  were  driven  and  the  big  coal  was  taken  under  the 
umbrella  roof,  so  that  you  have  13  years  to  do  that  piece  of  work. 
(Witness  expresses  himself  as  being  satisfied  with  the  western  faces 
as  shown  on  the  plan.) 

Q.  During  that  time  they  could  sell  anything  in  the  shape  of 
coal?  A.  Sell  anything  that  was  black.  Most  of  the  coal  taken 
out  of  the  Foord  pit  in  Will’s  time  they  used  in  their  own  furnaces 
and  boilers. 

Q-.  What  was  about  the  position  of  the  crop  to  the  north  side 
ol  the  Foord  pit?  A.  The  north  crop  has  never  come  to  the 
surface.  The  cover  was  about  800  feet.  The  faults  were  changed 
in  the  drift. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  fault  in  the  metals? 
A.  Apparently  there  is  a  break.  There  are  other  faults  there — 
minor  faults  as  well  as  great  faults.  You  cannot  tell  where  these 
secondary  faults  are  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  coal.  The 
big  north  fault  is  not  within  our  area  line  except  in  this  corner 
(pointing  corner  out  on  plan). 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  you  do  not  suppose 
that  the  main  seam  crops  up  again  on  your  lease?  A.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  does. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  extends  beyond  your  lease?  A.  I 
should  he  very  sorry  to  spend  any  money  outside  from  what  I  know 
ot  it  at  present. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Wills  take  proper  steps  to  reopen  the  Foord 
pit?  A.  Certainly  not,  since  it  has  proved  too  much  for  him. 

Q.  He  proposed  some  steps  I  think  for  strengthening  the  shaft 
which  were  not  carried  out ;  will  you  tell  us  why  that  was  not  done? 
A.  He  never  completed  his  base  to  build  anything  on. 

Q.  His  proposal  was  I  believe  to  line  the  shaft  with  brick? 
A.  He  never  finished  the  arches  that  were  begun  upon  which  any 
lining  would  have  to  be  built. 

Q.  What  was  needed  for  a  base  for  the  lining  of  the  shaft? 
A.  The  arches  on  both  sides  coming  to  the  pit  bottom — they  were 
never  finished. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  Wills  did  not  finish  them?  A.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say  what  his  reasons  were. 

Q.  He  had  the  material  and  everything  provided?  A.  As 
farlas  I  know  there  was  nothing  interfering  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  Wills  was  prevented  in  any  way 
from  carrying  out  the  recovery  of  the  Foord  pit?  A.  Or  the 
destruction,  which?  The  question  of  the  closing  of  that  place  in 
my  mind  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fire  for  there  were  so  many 
more  openings  for  the  air  to  get  in — it  was  merely  one  of  a  number. 
Those  cracks  where  ashes  came  down  on  Turnbull,  that  was  one; 
then  there  were  two  places  at  the  head  of  the  shaft  pillar  where  air 
got  in.  The  fan  shaft  was  supposed  to  be  covered  after  a  time. 
Wills  was  not  prevented  from  finishing  the  arches.  To  my  know¬ 
ledge  he  never  applied  for  material  which  was  denied  him.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.  Sometime  in  the  autumn  before  the  place 
was  closed  up  we  were  speaking  of  that  very  thing,  the  finishing  of 
the  arches.  The  ground  around  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  all  gone. 
There  were  two  bottoms ;  the  old  bottom  of  9  feet  3  inches  and  the 
new  one ;  and  the  fire  of  1880  brought  them  together  and  there  was 
a  squeeze  on  the  sheets.  There  was  a  little  widening  of  the  bottom 
on  the  west  side  of  the  shaft  in  Wills’  time.  The  bottom  coal  of 
the  Foord  pit  compared  with  the  top  was  not  so  good. 

Q,  Does  that  answer  refer  only  to  the  coal  that  was  worked  or 

to  the  field  generally?  A.  I  should  say  it  was  universally 

throughout  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  How  is  the  coal  in  the  Ford  pit?  A.  I  never  was  down. 

Q.  You  are  doing  a  little  work  in  the  main  seam,  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  Foster  pit?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  coal  like?  A.  There  is  one  ply  of  three  feet 
that  is  fair  coal. 
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Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  fire  to 
come  down  into  the  Cage  pit?  A.  Anything  is  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  ?  A.  No. 

Q.  lor  what  reason?  A.  There  are  not  workings  above  it  to 
go  through. 

Q.  It  could  go  through,  although  the  workings  were  not  per¬ 
pendicularly  above?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  have 
never  known  a  fall  of  that  character  to  run  along  laterally  at  an 
angle  for  so  great  a  distance.  The  origin  of  the  fires  may  have 
been  by  naked  lights  or  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

_  Q-  And  these  workings  were  on  fire  at  the  time  in  the  over- 
lying  workings?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  fire  at  the  point  within  one  chain  and  a 
half  laterally?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  your  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  chains  is  too  small.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  Douglas  was  wrong,  but  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think 
his  conclusion  is  right.  He  merely  gave  his  opinion.  I  say  that 
the  fire  was  not  likely  to  have  dropped  down  from  one  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  sort  of  measures  are  there  between  the  two  seams? 
A.  Sometimes  shaly,  sometimes  sandstone  bands.  These  workings 
are  about  half  a  chain  out  on  this  plan.  They  started  with  the  Cage 
pit  as  a  base  line  and  errors  were  made  on  account  of  the  courses 

they  ran. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  re-open  the  Ford 
pit  again  as  a  commercial  undertaking?  A.  What  money  would 
you  give  me  to  attempt  it? 

Q.  What  would  you  expect  as  a  salary  or  bonus?  A.  What 
money  would  you  spend  on  the  job?  I  am  afraid  to  answer  that 
question  ;  it  might  bring  me  into  trouble  with  the  present  owners. 

I  am  in  a  pessimistic  position.  A  boom  may  come  on,  as  it  did  in 
1873,  and  where  would  I  be? 

Q.  We  are  sure  there  is  fire  in  the  Ford  pit?  A.  Yes. 

Q-.  Could  you  put  it  out  is  a  question?  A.  No,  could  you? 

I  cannot  put  that  fire  out  in  the  Ford  pit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  put  the  fire  out.  The  Foord  pit  might  be  utilized  as 
a  pumping  station.  The  so-called  falling  in  of  the  intervale  from 
the  surface  I  always  thought  was  one  of  the  old  river  gulleys. 

Q.  Have  }rou  any  information  about  that  dam  under  the  river? 
A.  That  dam  you  speak  of  I  think  "was  just  a  temporary  dam  to 
hold  the  water  back.  When  the  explorers  entered  in  1849  they  got 
a  lot  of  tools  out.  The  workings  were  all  standing.  There  never 
was  any  fire  in  there  to  weaken  if.  There  is  no  five  on  that  side. 

Adjourned  until  3  o’clock. 

Examination  resumed. 
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Q.  In  respect  to  the  Thorburn  district  there  h:is  been  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  tendered  about  that  district — have  you  any  idea  at 
all  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the  coal  left  un worked  there?  A. 
Nothing  more  than  what  is  evident  to  anyone  else.  #  There  is  only 
one  face  of  coal  exposed  along  the  old  workings. 

Q.  There  is  some  evidence  that  there  was  about  900  feet  from 
the  bottom  or  the  old  lift  to  the  centre  ot  the  basin?  A.  I  did  not 
check  it. 

Q.  Did  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  get  into  the  north  outcrop,  that  is  to  say  that  the  McBean  seam 
crops  again  there?  A.  I  did  not  find  any. 

Q.  They  used  to  show  me  a  place  where  they  prospected  the 
ground  behind  George  McKay’s,  where  the  crop  of  the  McBean 
seam  would  come  up,  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  wing,  that  elbow  of 
the  company’s  works?  A.  The  only  place  Greener  is  said  to  have 
found  it  was  near  Love’s. 

C>.  Do  the  workings  of  the  six-foot  seam  go  to  the  basin  in 
that  district?  A.  Yes.  There  was  a  slight  rise  to  the  north, 
indicating  a  basin.  The  basin  appears  to  have  several  undulations. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  get  into  the  unworked  coal  in  the  McBean  area ;  is  it 
possible  with  money  ;  supposing  that  the  Yale  colliery  was  opened 
and  they  were  taking  out  100,000  tons  coal,  would  there  be  a  market 
for  it.  Supposing  all  these  places  were  opened  and  you  could  get 
200,000  tons  a  year,  is  there  any  possibility  of  selling?  A.  Yes. 
I  am  not  an  authority  for  the  general  sales.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  not  posted. 

Q.  A  remark  was  made  about  the  inferior  quality  of  the  coal 
on  the  west  side — did  the  coal  seem  inferior?  A.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  upper  part  of  the  west  district. 

Q.  Away  down  in  the  3000?  A.  Down  in  the  3000  there 
was  nothing  wrong. 

o  O 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  spoke  yesterday  ot  the  rolling  of  the 
upper  seam?  A.  The  upper  seam  is  irregular. 

Q.  Were  there  any  faults  in  the  upper  seam  of  such  a 
character  that  they  would  be  expected  to  go  into  the  basin  in  the 
eight-foot?  A.  Only  the  same  faults  that  are  found  in  the  six-foot. 
The  markets  in  those  days  were  not  the  same  as  to-day.  I  have  no 
idea  of  the  quantity  worked  out  in  that  seam.  The  crop  of  the 
seam  in  any  other  part  is  not  known.  I  have  not  made  any  calcula¬ 
tions  lately  as  to  the  quantity  remaining.  At  other  times  I  have 
made  wild  guesses. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  third  seam — the  workings  of  the  third 
seam,  the  seam  below  the  Cage  pit — they  were  driven  down,  and  in 
their  western  extension  they  fell  up  where  some  pillars  were  drawn, 
and  those  workings  in  the  third  seam  were  lost,  and  then  you 
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continued  your  eastern  slopes  down  some  distance  further,  and  you 
got  some  workings  to  the  west?  A.  And  we  went  cast  too. 

Q.  What  system  of  working  do  you  follow  there  now  ;  is  it 
the  ordinary  hord  and  pillar  system?  A.  The  place  to  the  west 
was  intended  to  be  bord  and  pillar,  but  it  is  crushed  ;  as  in  the  other 
balances  the  pillars  were  at  least  36  feet  thick. 

Q.  W  as  there  any  extent  of  this  ground  that  crushed?  A. 
Just  one  balance. 

Q.  Then  you  are  working  now  to  the  east  in  the  same  seam  ? 
A.  There  is  a  little  doing. 

Q.  What  system  have  you  adopted  there?  A.  There  is  no 
balance  to  the  cast  in  the  third  seam  ;  there  is  only  a  place  which 
you  might  call  a  return  airway  going.  The  cover  between  the 
seams  is  only  50  feet. 

Q.  Practically,  as  far  as  any  connection  with  tire  from  the  Cage 
pit  to  the  third  seam  is  concerned,  apparently  that  danger  is  past 
now,  except  so  far  as  the  pillars  here  might  fall  through?  A.  Yes. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  of  any  fire  being  below  the  barrier  in 
the  Cage  pit  seam. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Cage  pit  workings  after  they  were 
closed?  A.  I  was  in  part  of  those  workings  before  the  fire,  but 
was  not  through  the  stoppings  of  the  big  brake. 

Q.  Douglass  told  us  you  were  away  down  here  ;  when  was 
that  (pointing  to  the  big  brake  on  plan)  ?  A.  In  1887. 

Q.  Is  there  any  proof  that  there  is  any  fire  in  the  workings  at 
the  present  time?  A.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  that.  I 
think  there  is  fire  six  chains  from  the  crop. 

Q.  Do  you.  think  it  is  confined  to  a  small  piece  of  mine  or  has 
it  spread?  A.  All  inside  of  these  stoppings  there  was  a  large 
area  of  fire.  In  the  Cage  pit  shaft  there  are  about  30  or  40  feet  of 
earth.  I  thing  the  Cage  pit  workings  are  on  fire  on  this  side  of  the 
big  brake  workings  too.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  it  got  out. 

Q.  The  fire  in  the  Cage  pit  is  gradually  working  its  way?  A. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  moving.  We  have  a  man  who  goes 
around  to  plug  up  the  holes  and  observe  any  settlement,  etc. 
There  is  no  active  combustion  of  coal.  I  would  describe  it  as  a 
bottled  in  heat,  ready  to  break  into  fire  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air.  Sometimes  the  holes  draw  in  and  sometimes  draw 
out  at  the  plugs.  The  temperature  is  75  degrees  at  the  cupola,  I 
think.  In  one  instance  a  fire  crept  up  through  180  feet  of  black 
shales  and  burnt  a  house.  The  occupant  found  fire  damp  in  his 
cellar  previously.  It  never  was  understood  that  when  there  was  a 
flood  on  the  intervale  there  was  an  extra  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Ford  pit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lire  is  all  out  in  the  Yale?  A,  I  only 
have  heard  of  one  place  where  fire  and  water  will  live  together. 
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The  depth  of  the  Ford  pit  shaft  is  about  900  feet;  there  are  about 
290  teet  of  water  in  it.  The  fire  has  been  lurking  in  the  workings 
of  the  main  seam  since  1867,  to  my  knowledge. 


Thursday,  July  18th,  1895. 

\v  illiam  Purvis — Called,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gilpin  : 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  the  boord  pit  at  the  time  they  were 
tiying  to  reopen  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there.  I  think  I  was  the 
first  man  down. 

Q.  You  began  after  the  water  was  got  out  of  the  shaft?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  the  water  was  pumped  out  levef  with  the  sheets. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  first  got  on  to  the  sheets?  A. 
Well,  there  was  a  head  going  through  to  the  sump  to  the  mines 
bord,  to  the  lodgment ;  I  think  it  was  75  feet,  and  I  put  timber  up 
in  that  to  get  through  into  the  mine.  The  levels  were  closed  on 
both  sides*  and  this  head  went  off  from  the  low  side  to  the  mine 
bord  ;  we  timbered  that  up ;  we  went  to  the  south  side  I  think  to 
the  second  head  that  was  driven  up ;  that  was  a  little  on  the  inside 
of  the  stone  arch  which  was  on  the  south  side,  then  there  was  a  fall 
and  we  could  not  get  any  further.  Mr.  Poole  sent  for  Maxwell  and 
Turnbull ;  he  sent  Turnbull  through  with  me ;  then  there  was  a 
head  on  the  north  side  and  we  went  down  that ;  that  Avas  Avhere  the 
fire  Avas  most ;  the  coke  Avas  about  5  feet  there  in  the  solid  ;  it  went 
in  there  for  about  10  or  50  yards  to  Avhat  is  called  the  stable  bord, 
that  is  the  mine  bord  of  the  old  bottom,  and  then  when  it  Avas  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  big  coal,  and  the  levels  Avere  driven  in  to  about 
300  feet,  then  they  kept  doAvn  the  hill  and  came  through  on  the 
railway,  and  these  heads  were  drove  in  level  where  it  came  through 
on  the  9  ft.  3  in.  I  think  the  heaviest  of  the  fire  came  along  there. 
We  came  down  to  see  which  was  the  best  Avay  to  open.  Maxwell 
alloAved  that  the  north  side  would  be  the  best.  I  told  them  that  I 
did  not  think  so.  I  thought  from  the  step  out  Avhich  Avas  weighted 
before  she  blasted.  Of  course  the  men  had  to  go  to  Avork  and  put 
timber  in,  and  on  the  south  side  Avhere  they  re-opened  her  they 
Avere  in  a  hurry  to  get  coal.  They  put  a  pair  of  men  Avherever  they 
could  on  the  south  side,  and  drove  up  the  balances  off  the  railway 
and  the  first  balance  in  on  the  inside  of  the  south  side  brake. 
Mooney  and  Holmes  drove.  It  Avas  all  riddled  out,  and  they 
thought  tnat  they  would  lose  the  level,  and  she  came  OArer.  Hal! 
and  Greener  took  Turnbull  and  I  out  of  the  balance  to  build  a  wharf 
on  the  lowest  side.  We  built  it  for  150  feet,  one  foot  from  the 
Ioav  side  rail.  They  started  us  first  to  build  pillars  in  on  the 
balances,  and  we  built  them  solid  as  the  balance  went  up,  and  one 
morning  when  we  came  we  found  her  over  close  on  100  feet. 
Whenever  she  came  doAvn  it  took  the  weight  off  the  levels.  Then 
avo  built  the  wharf  along  150  feet  along  that  level,  and  theu  Avhen 
she  fell  on  number  one  and  number  tAvo  bords  on  the  balance  that 
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took  the  weight  off  the  level  and  mouth,  and  these  balances  were 
all  built  oft'.  Mr.  Rutherford  sent  me  down  first  on  Ihe  north  side. 
We  tried  to  get  in  there  to  get  through  this  fall  and  timber  it  for 
100  feet  along  the  level,  and  she  appeared  to  be  broke  right  up.  I 
went  up  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  got  a  rod  fifteen  feet  long  and 
had  it  welded  on  to  a  punch  and  ran  it  through,  and  I  bored  it  up 
and  could  not  get  through  where  there  was  any  vacancy,  and  then 
they  stopped  it.  Then  they  built  it  oft’  and  started  in  the  big  coal ; 
then  they  drove  the  north  levels  in  1000  feet. 

Mr.  Wills  would  be  here  then?  A.  Yes.  Of  course  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  done  until  Wills  came. 

Q.  It  was  under  Mr.  Poole’s  management  the  water  was  taken 
out?  Yes,  sir.  The  north  side  of  the  stone  arch  we  had  to  timber 
that;  it  had  been  red  hot,  and  when  the  water  came  on  it  split  the 
stone,  and  it  was  all  but  hanging  there.  We  had  to  timber  that  to 
keep  our  heads  safe  as  we  went  along. 

Q-  Did  you  not  drive  a  place  up  on  the  south  side  before 
Wills  came?  A.  Well,  we  drove  the  south  side  of  the  fan 
balance — it  was  drove  in  to  the  foot  of  the  fan  balance.  Poole  was 
going  to  stop  it  when  it  was  in  to  the  fan  balance.  He  did  not 
want  to  go  any  further  while  it  was  coming,  so  then  he  drove  up  60 
feet  up  the  fan  balance,  and  then  we  drove  that  back,  and  then 
Wills  came,  and  then  the  Fan  balance  was  drove  up  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet  and  it  was  then  stopped. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  it  for?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
stopped  it  for.  We  drove  her  up  ;  I  think  it  Avas  about  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  as  far  as  Ave  could  run  the  coal  doAvn  by  the  chain 
and  then  the  level  Avas  drove  in  before  on  the  top  coal,  and  then  we 
drove  in  on  the  old  level  opposite  this  balance,  and  was  going  to 
drive  on  the  balance  again  as  it  Avas  driven  before ;  this  was  in^the 
big  coal ;  the  first  was  drove  in  9  feet  3  inches  and  then  we  Avere 
driving  the  Fan  balances  in  the  Big  coal  under  the  9  feet  3  inches 
balance.  Twelve  feet  of  coal  Avas  above  us;  all  good  coal.  There 
are  42  feet  of  coal  between  what  Avas  called  the  9  feet  3  inches  and 
the  big  coal;  42  feet  of  good  coal.  From  the  top  of  the  9  feet  3 
inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  big  coal  was  42  feet  of  good  coal.  The 
9  feet  3  inches  was  the  first  coal  that  Avas  Avorked,  and  that  Avas 
Avorked  down,  and  there  was  Avhat  Ave  called  the  Umbrella  roof  trvo 
feet  and  one  hall  inches  beloAv  that,  and  the  big  coal  came  under 
that.  To  the  rise  there  were  33  feet  that  is,  including  the  9  feet  3 
inches  and  the  big  coal,  and  down  on  the  Foord  pit°  level  on  the 
west  side  is  42  feet  of  coal.  There  is  no  Umbrella  roof  there. 

Q.  You  drove  this  place  up  on  the  south  side,  and  this  place  on 
the  north  side  (pointing  to  plan.)  In  doing  this  work  did  you 
break  into  the  workings  after  you  got  away  from  the  pit  bottom  ? 
A.  In  one  place,  on  the  level  of  No.  1  bord. 

Q.  After  Wills  came,  were  you  still  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  they  do  then?  A.  Well,  we  drove  those  levels 
after  Wilis  came  and  started  a  slant  on  the  north  side,  500  feet  from 
the  pit  bottom  and  drove  down  300  feet,  and  then  the  slant  came 
level  and  turned  around  about  due  east,  and  then  we  turned  around 
east,  following  this  step.  The  step  on  the  railroad  was  30  feet 
thick,  and  there  was  30  feet  of  a  pillar  left  between  the  railway  and 
the  mine,  and  in  the  mine  bord  it  was  60  feet,  according  to  what 
Mr.  Hall  said.  We  drove  the  slant  800  feet  on  an  angle  and  it 
turned  level,  and  then  it  turned  around  east.  There  was  a  balance 
started  on  the  angle,  where  it  was  turned  around ;  we  were  still 
driving  it  when  we  stopped ;  we  intended  to  start  another  one 
further  in.  The  other  slants  were  on  the  inside  of  this  trouble; 
that  was  what  was  called  the  Muir  slants ;  they  drove  those  down 
on  to  the  basin. 

Q.  Did  you  drive  those  slants  in  the  bottom  coal  all  the  way 
down?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  big  coal,  and  left  all  the  9  ft.  3  in. 
above. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  with  you?  Nine  fe  t. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  very  bottom?  A.  We  took  nine  feet  of  the 
bio-  coal.  The  pavement  of  the  9  feet  3  inches  was  the  roof.  The 
coal  is  good  all  the  way  down  excepting  on  the  soathside  slants. 
There  is  nothing  taken  out  there  except  what  was  taken  out  of  the 
slant.  We  drove  that  place  up  .300  feet  north  on  the  dip  side  of 
the  pit.  We  had  to  leave  on  account  of  the  fire  which  drove  us 
out. 

Q.  What  pitch  had  she  going  up,  was  it  steep  r  going,  up  than 
going  down?  A.  About  the  same — three  to  one. 

Q.  How  much  coal  did  you  get  going  up  there?  A.  Nine  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high. 

Q.  W  as  that  good  coal?  A.  All  the  best  of  coal.  Wills 
intended  to  work  that.  He  was  going  to  take  the  top  coal  out 
first  and  break  the  jbords  and  take  the  9  feet  3  inches  out  first,  and 
then  draw  the  pillars  off  the  9  feet  3  inches,  and  then  start  the  big- 
coal  herds  again  and  drive  in  level  until  this  step  and  draw  the 
pillars  out.  We  drove  1100  feet  north  of  the  Foord  pit  shaft.  It 
drew  air  at  the  bottom  the  first  time  we  were  down — at  the  old 
bottom — they  allowed  that  there  was  no  fire  or  anything  in  her.  I 
asked  the  reason  why  it  drew  through  at  the  bottom  having  all  the 
other  places  closed.  I  knew  it  was  the  fire  that  was  out  back  that 
fell  through  from  the  Dalhousie  to  the  Cage  pit  and  from  the  Cage 
pit  to  the  third  seam. 

Q.  Ail  this  time  that  the  water  was  down  below  the  bottom  of 
the  Fan  shaft,  was  that  Fan  shaft  giving  air  to  the  old  workings? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  the  Fan  shaft  was  closed  at  this  time  ;  there  was  none 
of  them  open  so  it  was  said.  It  drew  through  all  along.  After 
the  arches  were  built,  of  course,  you  could  not  get  up  to  see  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  drawing  through  at  the  old  bottom  and  then  when  it 
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could  not  get  away  it  came  back  on  to  the  shaft 
that. 


I  used  to  watch 


Q.  Why  didn’t  you  raise  this  arch  up  above  the  old  pit  bottom  ’ 
A.  I  hat  was  to  be  done,  but  it  was  not.  If  that  was  done  it 
would  have  been  all  right. 

J-  AAn<,  ‘hink  that  if  the  arch  had  been  put  up  into  the 

Inn*  f  r  I  f  ]Te7er  vvould  have  been  a  fire.  Wills  drove 
400  feet  from  the  shaft  bottom.  He  started  this  brake  and  drove  it 

up  400  feet,  and  then  drove  a  place  through  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
By  pit  slant,  where  Mooney  started  the  place  in  the  bio- coal  to 
live  back  into  the  fan  shaft  for  a  return  airway.  Wills  drove  400 

called  thfq  °ff  q6  blS  brslke*  ,He.  was  going  to  work  what  was 
cal  led  the ,9  ft.  o  in  pillars  to  the  rise,  and  he  started  and  drove  a 

ittle  head  into  the  foot  of  the  old  By  pit  north  slant  and  Mooney 
dtove  a  place  oft  in  the  big  coal.  He  intended  to  drive  it  to  the 
fan  shaft  foi  air.  I  was  up  there,  and  Wills,  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr 
Rutherford  was,  also.  There  was  no  fire  in  it  at  all.  I  went  un  to 
this  pipe  at  the  foot  of  the  north  slant  of  the  old  By  pit.  James 
Stewart  drove  the  place.  The  pipe  was  in  the  hole  Ld  a  Sttle 
water  was  coming  out  of  the  hole.  Stewart  was  with  me.  I  went 
into  Mooney  s  place  and  came  down  to  the  second  head.  There  are 

of  tVeTft  rS  “J6  Plr  t0  b1e-Seen-  1  down  to  the  bord 
of  the  9  ft  3  in.  This  place,  driven  for  a  return,  was  in  the  9  ft 

6  ln,»  ®nd  1  came  down  the  second  one  along  the  level  to  the  third 

one.  I  went  up  to  the  third  one,  to  Mooney’s  place  He  ( Stewa  -A 

stayed  at  the  tow  side  corner  until  I  cj.  Sown.  I  %  „  Tt £ 

ow  side  corner  of  Mooney’s  place.  I  think  it  is  a  thirty  foot  pillar 

thiough  into  this  place  that  Mooney  was  driving.  I  could  not  o-et 

in  any  further  for  fire  damp,  and  I  turned  back.  I  came  dowiAo 

the  4th  head  and  could  not  get  any  further  tor  damp.  It  was  a 

com  mg  from  the  south  side.  If  there  was  any  fire  it  was  all  makin<‘ 

to  the  west.  The  air  was  hazy  and  there  was  no  sign  of  fire  there 

then.  I  came  back  on  the  level  and  there  was  a  gate  road  drove 

from  the  bord  below  45  feet.  I  went  down  the  bord  below  and 

here  was  a little -fall  at  the  bord  below,  so  I  went  on  to  the  lop  of 

the  fall,  but  could  not  get  any  further  with  my  light.  Then  we 

came  out  to  the  little  hole,  where  we  came  up  there,  and  I  said  let 

J  t,°nft0,the  head  0f  the  biS  brabe  and  we  went  west 
toity  oi  fifty  feet,  but  we  could  not  get  any  further  for  d-m-m 

bell  there.  ^  ^  ^  aU  ^  the  roo{  Wfls  as  soun^  as  a 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  pit  bottom?  A.  9C0  feet  on 
the  west  side.  It  was  400  feet  in  on  the  level  it 

started,  that  is  the  place  where  we  started  up  hill.  Then  I  "came 
back  south  after  going  up  hill  to  the  fourth  head. 

Ti  Qn.fWnS  tbe  temperature  very  high  there?  A.  82  decrees 
The  hist  fire  that  was  discovered  in  the  Ford  pit  mOpt  f 

was  taken  waS  at  the  fan  shaft.  Wo}.^^ 
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they  left  the  shaft  standing  open  after  they  stopped  that  place.  I 
was  at  Gedding’s  twice  to  take  and  cover  it  up.  I  thought  the  air 
might  be  working  down.  I  used  to  go  night  and  morning  to  the 
pipe  after  it  was  closed  at  the  fan  shaft.  He  said  there  was  no  need 
of  closing  it,  and  he  did  not  pay  any  attention.  I  just  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  he  did  not  close  it  up  I  was  out  ot  it.  He  told  me 
it  was  no  need — to  leave  it  be — so  I  left  it  for  a  few  days  more  and 
spoke  to  Wills,  and  he  said  it  was  no  difference,  it  being  open.  I  got 
a  kind  ot  worked  up  about  the  thing,  and  when  I  came  out  next 
morn  inn  I  told  him  he  could  please  himself ;  that  it  he  did  not 
close  it  up  to-day  it  would  be  my  last  day ;  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
o-o  down,  or  anybody  belonging  to  me,  and  that  I  intended  to  tell 
the  men  ;  that  this  is  my  last  shift  if  this  fan  shaft  was  not  closed 
up  to-dav.  He  never  made  an  answer.  Then  he  went  and  came  up 
to  see  Wills.  They  came  down  and  covered  her  up,  so  he  told  me. 
When  he  came  down  at  dinner  time  it  was  covered. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  discovered  before  that?  A.  No.  The  cause 
of  that  fire  was  her  standing  and  heating  behind  the  barring,  and, 
of  course,  it  fired.  Wills  wanted  to  build  the  fan  shaft  up  with 
brick.  Then  this  place  they  were  driving  up  from  the  Foord  pit 
bottom  he  stopped  it  because  the  fan  shaft  was  not  bricked. 

Q.  Then  was  the  fan  shaft  covered  over  and  left?  Tes,  and  a 
pipe  put  in.  They  put  a  pipe  down  and  ran  water  down  for  24 
hours.  They  put  a  two-inch  pipe  through  a  plank  to  try  it  with. 

q  js  it  not  possible  for  the  fire  to  work  from  the  fan  shaft  to 
the  bottom  ?  No,  sir.  The  fire  at  the  bottom  came  from  the  top 
of  the  arch. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  supposed  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  heat  on  the  south  side?  A.  That  place  on  the  south  side  was 
all  down  and  it  was  heating  theie.  The  air  coming  down  was 
getting  at  it. 

Q.  What  started  the  lire  that  finally  drove  you  out?  A.  It 
originated  there  of  itself,  this  last  tire,  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

q  How  long  was  it  dry  ?  A.  They  had  the  water  when  I 
was  down  there  on  the  sheets.  I  think  I  was  down  there  three 
years  altoaether.  Wills  was  here  two  years  and  I  was  there  a  year 
before.  I  think  I  was  there  a  year  before  he  came.  Geddings  was 
a  man  Wills  brought  out. 

•  Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  water  was  taken  out  that  the  tire 
would  originate  again  ?  A.  It  is  not  hot  under ’  the  water,  but  if 
the  water  "was  taken  away  and  you  left  her  standing  for  a  while  it 
would  heat  then  all  right. 

Q.  You  think  the  place  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion? 
A.  If  the  air  nets  into  the  old  workings. 
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Q-  IIow  Cilu  y°u  prevent  the  air  getting  at  it?  A.  Build  the 
old  workings  off  if  you  are  working  in  the  big  coal.  There  is  any 
quantity  of  coal  to  the  dip  that  has  never  been  worked.  There  are 
no  openings  on  the  level  in  the  big  coal.  The  new  levels  there  now 
are  in  the  big  coal. 


Q.  You  found  this  lire — the  smoke  was  coming  into  the  work¬ 


ings  through  the  shaft?  A.  We  used 


to  watch  there,  at  least  I 


did.  I  was  always  dubious  of  the  air  going  through  there,  and  she 
pulled  through  there,  then  she  backed  on  to  the  shaft,  and  I  came 
up  in  the  evening,  and  when  I  went  down  in  the  morning,  and  I 
was  the  first  down,  I  noticed  it  going  down  and  I  rapped  the  ca°'e 
up  and  I  came  up.  I  asked  Mr.  Wills  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
he  told  me  to  go  ahead  to-day,  and  he  would  see  Mr.  Boole  and 
likely  they  would  square  up  the  place.  They  were  going  to  drive 
ahead  into  it,  so  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  w'hen  I  came  up.  She 
wuis  then  backing  out  on  to  the  shaft.  Brown  was  there.  I  told 
nim  about  it.  He  told  me  to  get  things  squared  up  and  take  the 
things  out  in  the  morning.  The  night  shift  man  had  noticed  it. 
bo  I  went  down  and  took  the  things  all  out  of  her  and  they  covered 
her  over. 


Q.  She  stayed  covered  for  awhile  and  the  water  was  allowed  to 
rise?  A.  Yes.  Then  he  wanted  to  get  her  open  for  Wills  to  see, 
and  he  opened  her.  I  just  got  around  the  corner  when  the  dust  flew! 

Q.  Was  the  explosion  violent?  A.  No.  It  was  covered 
over  with  hay  and  sand.  There  was  a  hatch  there.  It  just  rose 
tins  up.  It  lifted  the  hatch,  the  hay  and  the  sand. 

Q.  Did  it  take  the  cover  off  the  Foord  pit?  A.  It  did  not 
blow  them  up — -just  turned  them  over. 


Q.  Do  you  think  the  explosion  was  severe  enough  to  damage 
the  pit  bottom  ?  No.  It  never  hurt  the  pit  or  the  pump. 

Q.  Do  y-ou  think  the  condition  of  the  pit  bottom  is  the  same  as 
when  you  left  her?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  the  water  would  act 
on  the  brick.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  wron°'  with 
the  arch.  The  only  place  where  she  could  break  off  would  be°No.  1 
and  No.  2  bords  on  the  balance  above.  The  coal  was  worked  out 
to. the  rise  on  the  south  side.  She  cut  off  at  No.  1  and  No.  2  bord, 
and  there  would  be  no  weight  come  on  after.  The  level  on  the 
north  side  is  350  feet  from  the  pit  bottom  up  the  hill.  There  is  (50 
feet  of  a  pillar  between  the  crosscut  and  flic  back  head.  I  mean 
that  the  tire  began  on  the  level  above  the  arch,  and  it  spread  and 
went  through  the  head  from  the  level  into  No.  1  bord.  In  No.  1 
boid  there  is  a  crack.  It  is  there  where  I  bored  a  hole  20  feet  west. 
The  temperature  was  72  degrees.  I  went  to  New  Glasgow  and  o-ot 
a  theimometer  and  put  it  through  myself.  The  water  which  came 
through  from  the  upper  seam  workings  at  first  was  cool ;  in  about 
si\  months  it  became  heated  as  the  fire  extended.  There  is  a  slant 
on  the  south  side  from  which  no  coal  was  taken  out.  The  Foord 
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pit  should  never  have  been  sunk,  if  the  thing  was  rightly  managed. 
There  were  pillars  enough  to  the  rise  without  sinking  the  Foord  pit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fault  between  the  Halliburton 
and  the  Foord  pit?  A.  Except  this  step,  which  runs  out  by 
Tupper’s  and  comes  out  by  Haliburton.  She  pitches  up  on  the 
inside.  I  drove  it.  I  think  we  struck  it  a  little  this  side  of 
Tupper’s  ;  she  turned  right  up  ;  she  pitched  86  degrees  before  we 
struck  it ;  she  goes  out  and  comes  around  by  the  Haliburton. 


Thomas  Lennon — I  started  to  work  in  the  brick  yard  in  1836 
and  I  worked  three  summers  in  it.  Then  I  went  to  carry  picks  in 
the  blacksmith  shop  ;  then  I  went  to  work  to  tally  on  the  pit  head  ; 
then  I  went  in  the  pit  to  drive  ;  then  I  went  in  the  bord  to  load,  and 
then  I  started  to  cut  coal  and  I  have  been  cutting  coal  this  last  45  or 
46  years.  Mr.  Hudson  came  here  in  1865.  I  went  into  the  No.  3  pit 
first,  and  I  was  working  there  a  small  lad,  11  years  old  ;  then  I  went 
to  the  No.  2  pit  and  I  worked  in  the  No.  2  pit  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
then  I  went  into  the  bord  to  load.  The  first  pit  started  by  the 
Albion  Company  was  the  old  Store  pits  started  in  the  year  1827. 
It  was  about  1828  when  the  pits  were  sunk.  I  remember  an 
explosion  in  1833  in  the  No.  3  pit,  in  which  36  horses  were  killed. 
In  1836  there  was  another  explosion  and  three  men  were  killed  and 
three  injured.  Dan.  Holl  and  W m.  Dick  and  Benj.  Little  killed, 
and  John  Lynch  and  John  Blackwood  and  Bob  Marshall  were 
burnt.  In  the  year  1839  the  pit  caught  fire— the  Store  pits — and 
there  w^ere  between  30  and  40  horses  lost.  There  was.  an  explosion 
before  that  in  the  pit.  She  was  just  sunk  down.  The  men  were 
descending  this  pit  when  the  pit  exploded.  She  was  full  to  the 
mouth  with  gas.  This  was  No.  2  pit,  in  the  year  1838.  ±here 
were  no  more  explosions  until  1858,  wrhen  the  Cage  pit  exploded, 
and  there  were  two  men  killed  then — a  man  and  a  boy — James 
Russell  and  George  Redpath  killed.  Then,  in  1864,  there  was  a 
light  explosion  and  4  or  5  were  burnt  in  the  Cage  pit.  In  1861  the 
old  By  pit  exploded  and  there  were  three  lives  lost — TV  m.  Roche, 
James  Robertson  and  Daniel  McKenzie.  The  Ford  pit  was  just 
opening  up  and  was  fired  in  1869  and  she  exploded,  but  no  lives 
were  lost  but  a  few  horses.  In  1870  the  Foster  pit  went  on  fire.  The 
Bv  pit  and  the  Foster  pit  were  both  lost  by  that  fire.  In  1873 
the  Foster  pit  fell  through  to  the  Cage  pit,  and  they  detected 
the  damp  coming  through  and  they  built  it  oft ;  and  then,  in  the 
year  1880,  the  Ford  pit  exploded,  and  there  are  now  42  bodies 
lying  in  her  yet.  Three  were  taken  out.  There  was  one  taken 
out  alive,  Dunbar,  but  he  died  from  the  eflect  ot  the  explosion. 
Before  that  the  water  broke  in  on  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1880,  and  the  pit  was  wrecked ;  and  it  broke  in  on  the  other 
side  on  the  12th  October  and  6  lives  were  lost.  They  were 
all  taken  out.  Then,  in  1888,  the  No.  2  slope  exploded  on  a 
Sunday,  on  the  15th  day  of  January.  They  went  to  rob  the  pillars 
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below  the  same  place  in  the  Cage  pit,  and,  of  course,  she  came  in. 
In  December  she  came  in  first.  She  made  two  breaks.  Then,  on 
the  15th  day  of  January,  she  made  a  clear  break  ;  that  is  the  last 
explosion.  I  have  been  in  three  explosions.  I  was  in  the  Ford  pit 
when  she  exploded.  I  was  working  on  the  northwest  side  ;  it  was 
about  20  minutes  or  half-past  six.  I  had  started  at  six  o’clock  and 
about  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  felt  a  concussion  in 
the  air.  I  was  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lrom  where  the  explosion 
occurred.  At  that  time  I  thought  it  was  down  below  me.  Another 
man  said  to  me,  “Tom,  what  is  that?”  I  said  it  was  “gas  in  the 
mouth.”  Then  there  was  another  about  5  or  6  minutes  following, 
which  was  heavier.  So  I  thought  it  was  time  to  move.  Then  I 
met  one  of  the  officials  at  the  landing  and  I  asked  what  was  wrong 
and  he  could  not  tell  me,  and  he  said,  “Boys,  you  had  better  go  by 
the  Cage  pit,”  and  then  I  started  for  the  mouth.  In  1866  I  was 
cutting  coal  in  the  old  By  pit,  when  a  boy  kindled  the  flame.  The 
boy  was  burnt  to  death  and  I  was  terribly  injured. 
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QUERIES  FOR  ANSWERS  BY  MR.  WILLS. 


I.  'A  Lit  is  the  quality  ot  the  top  coal  main  seam  as  worked  in 
the  Foovd  pit  ? 

X  \\  hat  is  the  quality  ot  the  bottom  coal  in  the  same  pit? 

o.  \\  hat  is  the  quality  ot  the  bottom  coal  as  compared  with  the 

top  coal  in  the  Foord  pit? 

4.  It  is  merchantable  coal  ? 

5.  Is  it  available  for  good  coke  making  and  good  steam  raising? 

6.  Did  you  suggest  lining  ot  shaft  with  brick  and  sand? 

7 .  Why  was  it  uot  done  ? 

8.  A\  by  were  the  arches  at  bottom  of  pit  not  completed  to  be 
ready  for  lining? 

b.  A\  hat  proportion  of  coal  raised  by  you  from  the  Ford  pit 
was  sold,  and  what  proportion  used  at  lire  doors? 

10.  What  objections  were  made  to  the  scheme  of  lining- 
proposed  by  you? 

II.  Was  any  other  scheme  suggested? 

12.  Why  was  lining  suggested  for  this  shaft? 

13.  Would  its  cost  have  been  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
importance  ot  the  undertaking  as  compared  with  the  money  spent 
in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  l e-opening? 

14.  Was  it  understood  when  you  took  charge  that  the  bottom 

eoal  was  good  enough  to  work  under  the  old  workings  in  the  Ford 
pit?  ,  ° 

15.  Was  it  understood  that  the  scheme  was  to  win  the  solid 
coal  ? 

Dir  Was  it  agreed  that  your  operations  or  plans  were  to  be 
subjected  to  any  final  decision  by  the  company  or  any  of  its  officiils. 

17.  Did  the  operations  in  the  Foovd  pit  after  the  water  was 
pumped  out  before  you  took  charge  in  any  way  affect  the  final 
results — if  so,  give  particulars? 

18.  When  did  you  take  charge  of  the  Ford  pit  ? 

lb.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  repair  the 
Ford  pit  shafts? 

20.  Do  you  consider  it  feasible  to  re-open  the  pit  with  a  view 
to  working  the  bottom  coal  under  the  old  Ford  pit  workings  in  the 
top  coal  ? 
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21.  Do  you  consider  it  feasible  to  re-opon  the  Ford  pit  with  ;i 
view  to  working  the  coal  in  the  solid  to  the  dip? 

22.  Do  you  consider  it  feasible  to  re-open  the  McBean  slope? 
Would  the  coal  in  the  McBean  seam  unworked  warrant  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  seam  by  a  new  shaft  or  slope? 

23.  Do  you  consider  that  the  six  foot  seam  has  been  fully 
proved  as  to  its  thickness? 

24.  What  proportion  of  the  money  spent  in  “  reopening”  the 
Foord  pit  was  expended  on  surface  work  ? 

25.  What  proportion  was  spent  in  the  work  of  re-opening 
property,  not  including  boilers,  heapstead,  pumps,  coke  ovens,  etc. 

26.  How  long  had  the  Foord  pit  been  open  when  you  took 
charge ? 

27.  Was  any  air  admitted  to  old  workings  before  you  took 
charge ? 

28.  Were  there  so  many  appertures  supplying  air  to  the  old 
workings  beside  the  leaks  in  the  main  shaft  Foord  pit  that  the 
prevention  of  any  leakage  from  the  shaft  to  the  old  workings  was  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence? 

29.  At  what  other  points  did  air  gain  access  to  the  old 
workings  ? 

30.  Did  any  admission  of  air  before  you  took  charge  influence 
the  state  of  the  old  workings? 

31.  If  so  did  you  draw  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  fact  ? 

32.  Did  you  do  this  before  or  after  you  proposed  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  exclude  air  from  entering  the  old  workings  from  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  lining? 

33.  Did  any  air  find  access  to  the  old  workings  by  the  fan 
shaft  ? 

34.  If  so  state  facts? 

35.  Were  you  allowed  full  control  of  all  operations  connected 
with  re-opening  the  Foord  pit? 

36.  If  not  state  in  what  particulars? 

37.  Were  you  supplied  with  all  necessary  material? 

38.  Were  any  of  your  requests  for  labor  or  material  not 
complied  with  ? 

39.  If  so  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent? 

40.  If  you  were  interfered  with  in  any  particular — state  the 
particulars,  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  interfering,  and 
their  reasons  for  doing  so? 
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41.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  cause  of  the  tire  which  led 
to  the  final  closing  of  the  pit? 

42.  Could  this  have  been  prevented? 

43.  It  any  further  remarks  are  necessary  to  make  the  enquiries 
as  indicated  by  the  foregoing  questions  more  clear,  or  if  any 
question  has  been  omitted  that  if  asked  would  have  by  its  answer 
added  to  the  information  sought,  kindly  give  the  same  here. 
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Sit 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  A  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 
TO  ENQUIRE  INTO  THE  CAUSE,  HISTORY,  AND 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FIRES  IN  THE  COAL  SEAMS  IN 
PICTOU  COUNTY. 


Answers  by  Walter  Ridout  Wiles  to  interrogatories  issued 

FOR  HIS  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  ABOVE  MATTER. 


No.  1. 

\\  ith  the  exception  that  some  of  the  roads  driven  from  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  north  side  (where  the  coal  was  bright 
and  good)  were  rising,  I  believe,  out  of  the  bottom  coal,"  I  have 
only  seen  some  of  the  top  coal  in  the  old  workings  of  the  Foord 
pit,  where  of  course  it  had  been  soiled  by  water.  °  As  regards  the 
top  coal  generally  at  the  Foord  pit,  however,  I  was  invariably 
informed  by  all  who  had  seen  and  worked  it  (and  all  other  evidence 
I  have  seen  also  points  in  the  same  direction)  that  it  was  excellent 
(relatively  to  the  local  coals)  and  the  best  coal  in  the  district  for  all 
purposes,  coke  making,  steam  raising  and  house  coal.  There 
seemed  also  to  be  a  general  desire  amongst  consumers  in  the  district 
that  the  Foord  pit  coal  should  be  again  put  on  the  market  in 
quantity. 


No.  2. 

The  quality  of  the  bottom  coal  (in  which  the  roads  last  driven 
at  the  Foord  pit  wore  almost  entirely)  was  good  on  the  north  side. 
I  understood  that  it  gave  satisfaction  to  those  usino- it  when  properly 
screened,  and  that  the  mixture  of  it  with  other  coals  for  coke¬ 
making  improved  the  coke,  and  apart  from  this,  I  had  always 
understood  that  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  the  coke  made  from 
Foord  pit  coal  was  superior  to  that  made  from  other  coals  in  the 
district.  I  burnt  bottom  coal  in  my  house  grates  to  test  it,  and 
what  I  burnt  was  I  considered  (relatively  to  the  coals  in  the  district 
which  I  had  used,  including  Acadia)  excellent. 


No.  3. 

The  quality  of  the  bottom  coal  was,  as  I  always  understood,  not 
so  good  as  the  top,  but  the  bottom  coal  I  tried  was  very  wood,’ and 
would  have  made  a  larger  proportion  of  round  coal  than”  the’  top, 
and  would,  therefore,  for  other  purposes  than  coke  makino-  have 
raised  the  average  price.  A  road  which  was  being  widened  off  into 
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a  board  at  the  top  of  No.  1  balance,  north  side,  was  making  excellent 
coal  at  the  time  the  pit  was  stopped. 


No.  4. 

The  coal  being  raised  at  the  Foord  pit,  at  the  time  it  was 
stopped,  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  much  that  was  then  being 
sold  and  consequent!}"  was  most  distinctly  merchantable. 


No.  5. 

The  bottom  coal  is  available  for  good  coke  making,  steam 
raising  and  house  coal. 


No.  6. 

I  recommended  the  lining  of  the  shaft  in  the  strongest  terms, 
(see  copy  of  letter  marked  A.)  Note,  this  lining  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  pit  is  ever  to  be  used.  When  I  was  first  out  at  the 
Foord  pit,  all  the  local  information  given  me  was  to  the  effect  that 
spontaneous  combustion  was  unknown  in  the  seam,  and  that  the  tires 
which  had  occurred  from  time  to  time  had  resulted  from  blown  out 
shots  or  other  causes  in  which  extraneous  heat  had  started  the 
combustion.  There  can  now,  however,  not  be  the  least  doubt  that 
spontaneous  combustion  takes  place  either  in  the  seam  itself  or  more 
probably  in  the  roof  when  fallen  and  lying  in  heaps.  If  the  water 
was  pumped  down  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
time  for  fire  to  spring  up  again  round  the  shaft  bottom  owing  to  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  barring  into  the  old  workings.  Nothing 
whatever  can  therefore  be  done  with  the  Foord  pit,  either  as  a 
pumping  station  or  a  winding  shaft  until  such  lining  is  put  in. 


No.  7. 

It  was  not  done  because  the  Company  (through  the  President) 
put  an  absolute  veto  on  it  as  unnecessary. 


No.  8. 

The  arches  at  the  pit  bottom  were  finished  right  up  in  a  line,  with 
the  barring  all  round  the  shaft  bottom  and  a  lining  such  as  I  sug¬ 
gested,  could  have  been  started  at  any  time.  You  sec  that  I  asked 
permission  (see  letter  A.)  to  push  it  forward  with  all  “possible 
speed.” 


No.  9. 

I  give  below  an  analysis  of  three  months’  output,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  proportion  raised  and  used,  and  will  also  confirm 
my  answer  to  question  4  : 
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Total 

Boxes. 

Total 

Tons. 

Fooril  Fit  Shop  Blacksmith 

Fires.  Fires.  Fires. 

Coke 

Ovens. 

September,  1891. 

3420 

1964 

O 

Ol 

t— 

CO 

T— f 

CO 

Tfl 

4074 

October,  1891. 

2566 

1356 

Lump.  Lump, 

585  84 

580 

•Linked. 


237 


McGregor  Coal, 


72 


657 

182 


2574  1265 

McGregor  Coal,  444 
Acadia  Culm 


45 

129 

November,  1891: 

24  621  399 


85 


Note. — There  is  an  error 
here  of  22  tons  in 
the  clerk’s  figures. 


39 


60 


144 


626 


84 


765 


Note.— The  work  at  the  Foorcl  pit  being  only  gate-roading  made  the  output  verv 
small,  and  the  steam  appliances  there  were  so  wasteful  as  to  take  an  amount  of 
coal  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  power  used.  So  wasteful  were  the  window 
engines  that  a  good  local  firm  offered  to  compound  the  engines  and  take  the  coal 
saved  over  a  specified  period  in  payment.  Not  only  were  the  engines  wasteful 
but,  owing  to  the  imperfect  boiler  appliances,  a  larger  and  more  valuable  class  of 
coal  was  often  used  than  should  have  been  to  maintain  steam. 


No.  10. 

The  only  objection  raised  to  the  lining  was  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary. 


No.  11. 

No  other  practical  suggestion  was  made. 


No.  12. 

When  I  was  first  out  at  Stellarton  the  information  given  to  me 
was  to  the  effect  that  spontaneous  combustion  was  unknown  and 
that  water  had  been  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  completely,  extinguish 
the  Ford  pit  fires,  and  that  fire  did  not  exist  in  the  main  seam 
except  towards  the  crop  where  it  had  been  smouldering  for  years. 
After  I  had  been  out  in  charge  of  the  Ford  pit  some  little  time 
(Feb.,  91),  fire  stink  was  smelt  in  the  fan  pit  which  had,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  been  open  for  many  months.  I  maintained  at  the  time  that 
this  was  spontaneous  combustion,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
several  points  where  spontaneous  combustion  originated.  I  at  once 
urged  (see  letter  marked  A)  the  immediate  securing  of  the  Ford 
pit  shafts,  because,  had  a  secure  lining  been  put  in  from  the  arches 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pumping  pit  secured,  the  colliery  would  have 
been  safe,  and,  if  desired,  the  workings  could  have  been  confined 
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entirely  to  the  solid  coal  to  the  deep  of  the  shafts.  I  had  been  in 
pits  on  lire  round  the  shafts  secured  in  this  way  and  know  that  the 
protection  I  recommended  would  have  been  quite  effectual. 


No.  13. 

The  cost  of  the  lining  would  not  have  been  at  all  a  heavy  item 
as  colliery  expenses  go,  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  or  the  outlay  necessary  for  re-opening  the  pit. 


No.  14. 

When  I  took  charge  it  was  understood  that  the  bottom  coal 
would  be  good  enough  to  work,  and  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
demand  for  it  for  coke  making,  manufacturing  and  household  demand. 


No.  15. 

It  was  understood  that  the  solid  coal  to  the  deep  of  the  Foord 
pit  was  to  be  won. 

Note. — I  had  also  proposed  to  work  bottom  coal  under  the  old 
workings,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  quantity  of  this  coal 
which  can  be  worked. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  considering  this  question  that 
in  the  last  re-opening  of  the  Foord  pit  no  precautions  were  taken  at 
the  outset  to  check  the  ingress  of  air.  It  poured  in  down  the  Fau 
pit,  and  for  a  long  time  through  a  number  of  openings  in  the  Foord 
pit  which  I  had  bricked  up,  and  then  after  these  were  bricked  a 
large  quantity  must  have  passed  continuously  through  the  barring 
into  the  old  workings  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  pit. 


No.  16. 

I  was  under  two  agreements  with  the  A.  C.  Co.  In  the  first  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  other  officials. 

In  the  second  it  was  stated  that  matters  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  agent,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Prest.  This,  however,  in 
actual  practice  was  a  dead  letter,  as  I  was  never  able  to  obtain 
any  decided  expression  of  opinion  from  the  former. 


No.  17. 

Undoubtedly  bearing  in  view  the  liability  to  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  Foord  pit  (now  ascertained  beyond  doubt)  the  proper 
course  before  pumping  the  water  out  even  would  have  been  to  have 
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securely  sealed  all  shafts  to  the  rise  such  as  the  Fan  pit.  Store  pit., 
etc.,  by  putting  rails  across  the  shaft,  taking  out  a  piece  of  barring 
and  tilling  in  with  several  feet  of  sand  some  way  from  the  surface  ; 
then  the  water  should  have  been  pumped  down  quickly  and  the 
working  shafts  secured. 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  operations  in  the  Foord  pit  after  the 
taking  out  of  the  water  seriously  affected  the  after  results,  as  air  was 
pouring  in  at  many  points  for  months  uninterruptedly. 


No.  18. 

Practically  at  the  beginning  of  ’91,  when  as  soon  as  possible  we 
began  to  build  oft' the  openings  in  to  the  old  workings. 


No.  19. 

I  consider  that  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  secure  the  Foord 
pit  shafts  and  to  re-open  the  pit. 


Nos.  20  and  21. 

I  consider  it  perfectly  feasible  to  re-open  the  pit,  with  a  view  to 
working  the  solid  coal  to  the  deep  of  the  shafts  and  much  of  the 
bottom  coal  to  the  rise. 


No.  22. 

I  regard  the  McBean  slope  and  the  workings  connected  with  it 
as  hopelessly  wrecked. 

Whether  it  would  pay  to  re-open  the  seam  again  by  a  new  slope 
or  shaft  would  depend  on  the  area  of  the  seam  still  unworked,  and 
if  this  unworked  area  is  likely  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  coal 
worked,  questions  on  which  the  Government  Geological  Officials  can 
give  a  better  opinion  than  I  could. 


No.  23. 

The  six  foot  seam  was  thinning  seriously  at  the  time  I  left  Nova 
Scotia,  but  whether  this  was  temporary  or  such  as  to  render  the 
seam  unworkable,  I  do  not  know,  and  1  could  not  offer  any  opinion 
as  to  what  extent  the  seam  as  a  whole  is  proved  to  be. 


No.  24. 

The  expenditure  at  the  Foord  pit  would  require  a  careful 
analysis  from  the  books  to  arrive  at  it  accurately,  as  it  was  mixed 
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up  with  ;i  heavy  water  cost  (which  existed  before  and  exists  now) 
and  other  matters. 

Of  the  money  spent  I  should  roughly  estimate  surface  expendi¬ 
ture  as  half,  but  could  not  say  definitely  without  going  fully  through 
the  books. 


No.  25. 

I  should  not  think  more  than  one  quarter. 


No.  2(3. 

I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  I  should  suppose  about  twelve 
months  from  the  time  the  inset  bottom  was  reached. 


No.  27. 

A  large  quantity  of  air  had  been  admitted  to  the  Foord  pit 
before  I  took  charge.  Six  months  after  X  took  charge  it  was 
practically  all  cut  off  (a  number  of  substantial  stoppings  having- 
been  put  in  for  the  purpose,)  except  the  leakage  through  the  barring 
which  was  serious  in  extent  and  position. 


No.  28. 

In  the  Foord  pit  itself  there  were  no  apertures  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  except  the  unprotected  barring,  and  had  the  shafts  been 
secured  as  proposed,  if  air  leaking  through  other  apertures  nearer 
the  surface  had  caused  fire  to  spring  up  in  the  old  workings,  it 
could  never  have  affected  the  working  of  the  pit  as  a  whole  because 
a  thoroughly  encased  and  fire  proof  means  of  communication  would 
have  existed  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  coal  roads,  (or  if  the 
roads  had  been  driven  from  the  arches  into  the  solid  coal  to  the 
deep  and  protected  with  the  solid  coal.) 


No.  29. 

Some  air  no  doubt  leaked  through  the  fissures  near  the  surface 
down  the  Fan  pit.  Store  pit  and  other  pits  nearer  to  the  crop. 


No.  30. 

Admission  ol  air  before  I  took  charge  no  doubt  precipitated  the 
springing  up  of  fires  from  spontaneous  combustion. 


Nos.  31  and  32. 

When  I  first  went  out  to  the  Foord  pit,  as  I  have  already  stated 
(answer  12),  all  information  obtained  pointed  to  spontaneous  com- 
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bastion  being  quite  unknown  and  that  the  tires  in  existence  in 
the  main  seam  were  smouldering  ones  at  the  crop  (which  would 
have  taken  years  to  creep  down). 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  barrier  existed  above  the  Foord  pit 
workings  driven  through  only  in  two  places,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
get  to  these  points  as  quickly  as  possible,  build  them  off  and  confine 
operations  within  this  barrier;  one  ot  these  openings  was  to  be 
driven  to  and  from  the  Fan  pit. 

Y\  hen,  however,  what  I  considered  as  evidence  of  spontaneous 
combustion  appeared,  the  whole  situation  became  changed,  and  I 
then  (Feb.  ’91)  proposed  measures  which  I  considered  '"absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  colliery,  and  which  were,  of  course 
(in  part),  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  Foord  pit 
workings  into  the  old  workings. 


Nos.  33  and  34. 

Air  bad  found  its  way  down  the  Fan  pit  for  months,  and  after 
closing  it  up,  which  was  done  shortly  after,  a  slight  amount  of 
leakage  would  take  place,  as  no  mere  surface  covering  can  be 
as  effectual  as  the  measures  I  suggest  (answer  17),  owing  to  the 
existence  of  old  surface  drains,  etc.,  etc. 


Nos.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39  and  40. 

Certainly  not ;  after  the  experience  of  Feb.,  ’91,  at  the  Fan  pit, 
I  considered  the  securing  of  the  Foord  pit  shaft  absolutely  essentia! 
to  the  safe  and  continuous  working  of  the  colliery  and  it '  is  to-dav. 
let  this  most  necessary  step  was  absolutely  prohibited.  I  was 
besides  greatly  hampered  in  all  ways  at  the  Foord  pit. 

Labor  :  Had  I  been  in  complete  control  I  should,  of  course, 
have  got  good  cutters,  who  would  have  pushed  the  work  forward’ 
and  had  there  been  the  least  desire  at  the  local  headquarters  for 
work  to  be  pushed  such  men  would  have  been  found. 

We  had  a  few  very  good  men,  but  when  others  wished  to  come 
they  were  stopped,  and  as  a  whole  work  went  forward  in  conse¬ 
quence  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

This  is  itself  was  a  serious  drawback. 

Another  equally  serious  hindrance  was  that  it  was  often  most 
difficult  to  get  material  or  the  execution  of  needed  work  from  the 
shops;  this  arose  through  no  fault  of  the  heads  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  but  all  the  collieries  drew  supplies  from  them,  and  if  an 
order  was  put  in  for  material  for  elsewhere  we  had  to  wait,  and 
have  waited  for  weeks  for  some  simple  thing  such  as  a  brake  wheel. 

Had  it  been  desired  to  push  the  work  forward  these  needed 
articles  should  have  been  bought  outside  rather  than  stop  work. 
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At  one  juncture  water  was  turned  on  the  pit  in  large  quantities 
from  the  back  mines,  flooding  the  inset  to  an  extent,  rendering  work 
impossible. 

This  of  course  stopped  work,  upset  men,  and  was,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  done  intentionally  to  cause  damage  and  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

I  suggested  at  various  times  working  certain  pieces  of  coal  to 
increase  the  output  and  reduce  costs,  but  this  was  stopped,  and  in 
fact  a  steady  pressure  was  kept  up  to  hinder  operations,  and  cause 
the  place  to  show  up  as  a  heavy  drain. 

This  opposition  proceeding  as  far  as  I -could  judge  from  the  local 
agent. 


No.  41. 


The  final  closing  of  the  pit  was  due  to  spontaneous  combustion 
near  the  Foord  pit  bottom,  which  had  been  started  and  fanned  up 
gradually  by  the  passage  ot  air  through  the  barring. 


No.  42. 


This  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  lining  the  shaft  as 
proposed,  and  if  the  water  is  taken  out  again  the  recurrence  of 
exactly  the  same  state  of  .things  could  only  be  prevented  by  the 
protection  of  the  shafts  as  suggested. 


I.  Walter  Ridout  Wills,  of  18  Wemyss  Road,  Blackheath, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  England,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  the  above  are  my  answers  to  the  Interrogatories  numbered  1  to 
42,  inclusive,  issued  in  the  above  matter  for  my  examination,  and 
that  such  answers  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information 
and  belief,  and  I  make  this  solemn  Declaration,  conscientiously 
believin"  the  same  to  be  true  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  ot  the 

Statutory  Declarations  Act,  1835. 

1  W.  R.  WILLS. 

Declared  at  No.  75  Queen  Victoria  Street,  "j 
in  the  City  of  London,  this  8th  day  of  | 

October,  1895,  before  me,  J> 

Thoma|  II.  Weeks, 

A  Commissioner  for  Oaths. 
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February  20th,  1891. 

J.  W.  Clendenin,  Esq., 

President  The  Acadia  Cod  Co.,  Limited, 

Dear  Sir  : 


I  should  have  written  had  I  not  heard  from  you  a*  to  the  Foord 
pit. 

The  measures  here  are  I  believe  broken  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  shaft,  and  the  barring  here  also  has  not  been 
securely  packed  with  any  air-tight  non-conducting  material  such  as 
sand  ;  to  do  this  now  would  be  slow  and  costly,  and  I  question  if 
it  could  be  done  effectually.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  the  measures  are  so 
wet  that  caulking  the  joints  of  the  barring  would  do.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  most  thorough,  safe  and 
cheapest  way  in  the  end  would  lie  to  put  a  brick  lining  (9  inch  work) 
inside  the  present  shaft  to  where  the  measures  are  sound  and 
unbroken  (say  250  feet  up,)  this  being  built  from  and  continuous 
with  the  archway  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  which  will  again  connect 
with  the  bottom  coal  roads. 


If  the  bottom  of  the  pumping  shaft  is  also  secured  through  the 
coal  seam  by  driving  behind  the  barring  and  filling  in  with  sand  and 
brickwork,  I  should  consider  the  colliery  would  be  safe  ;  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  will  be  secure  till  this  is  done,  and  I  think  that 
this  and  the  arching  should  be  completed  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  brick  the  shaft  will  not  entail  more  than  a  few  days’  stoppage, 
and  will  merely  alter  our  arrangements  to  the  extent  of  winding 
with  cages  like  A.  instead  of  B. 


PROPOSED  CASING  TO  FOORD  PIT  SHAFT.  Agel 

First  a  single  box  two-decked  cage  would  have  to  be  made  and 
substituted  tor  one  of  the  present  cages,  a  balance  being  put  on  the 
other  side  (see  shaded  line  1),  a  scaffold  arranged  so  as  to  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  could  then  be  put  in  and  a  brick  casing  backed 
with  sand  built  (see  lines),  the  coal  could  be  hoisted  on  one  shift 
and  bricking  could  go  on  the  other  two  shifts.  In  this  way  the 
shaft  would  soon  be  secured  for  the  necessary  height  and  could 
never  lie  affected  by  fire. 

The  cages  would  ultimately  run  on  wire  conductors. 

Upon  hearing  from  you  that  you  approve  of  the  suggestion,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  with  this  work  with  all  possible  speed. 

I  enclose  rough  sketch  showing  suggested  casing,  and  remain, 

Yours  obediently, 

(Sg’d.)  W.  R.  WILLS, 

Assist.  Manager . 
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STATEMENT  PRESENTED  BY  H.  S.  POOLE,  ALREADY 
EXAMINED  AS  A  WITNESS,  ON  THE  REPLIES 
OF  W.  R.  WILLS  TO  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  ‘ 

AS  TO  THE  FOORD  PIT  FIRES. 


Before  commenting  on  Mr.  Wills’  replies  to  the  enquiries  of  the 
Commission,  it  will  be  well  to  state  his  position  : 

When  the  Foorcl  pit  was  pumped  out  and  the  condition  of  the 
workings  surmised,  the  agent,  recognizing  the  grave  nature  ot  the 
problem  before  the  company,  reminded  the  directors  (Jany.  8th, 
1890)  of  the  olfer  made  some  time  before  to  obtain  the  advice  of  an 
expert.  It  was  expected  W.  Sawyer,  of  Staffordshire,  could  be 
obtained,  but  he  was  just  booked  for  South  Africa.  Failing  him,  for 
some  reason,  as  yet  unexplained,  Mr.  Wills,  although  unknown  to 
Sir  G.  Elliot  and  the  other  English  directors,  was  "sent  seemingly 
as  an  expert. 

He  examined  the  property  and  spoke  so  confidently  of  what  he 
could  do  it  put  in  charge  that  a  two  years’  engagement  was  made 
with  him,  he  to  report  direct  to  the  Board  of  Directors  independently 
ot  the  agent.  Subsequently  he  put  in  his  report  as  an  expert.  It 
was  written  partly  in  pencil,  partly  in  ink,  with  interlineations  and 
in  two  handwritings. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  commission  will  see  on  examining  Mr. 
Wills’  statement  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  not  direct  and 
that  irrelevant  matter  is  introduced.  No  one  wishes  to  suo-^est  an 
evident  motive  for  Mr.  Wills’  hostility  to  the  agent,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Wills  was  given  permission  to 
resign  before  his  engagement  expired,  and  that  he  consulted  counsel 
as  to  his  remedy  if  discharged.  He  did  put  in  his  resignation  after 
consultation. 

Material.  Mr.  Wills  may  not  remember  he  ordered  gear  of 
Wier  and  Morrison — gear  wheels  for  the  Yale  winding  eno-ine, 
patch  plates,  foundation  plates  for  the  Vale  engine  never  yet  used. 

The  Stanley  headers  with  all  its  fittings,  air  compressor,  &c.,  a 
complete  failure,  being  unable  to  cut  the  numerous  ball  stones  in 
the  coal.  He  was  reminded  it  could  be  returned  to  England  and 
$1,100  saved.  He  said  he  wished  to  make  another  trial.  It  failed. 
The  agent  suggested  it  be  taken  up  out  of  the  pit,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  do  this.  It  is  still  below. 

The  Fan  pit  was  sunk  to  the  Big  coal  after  advice  was  had  with 
Mr.  Wills — see  p.  7f>l. 
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Aug.  15th,  1890 — “  I  hesitate  to  endorse  the  suggestion  that  all 
Albion  operations  centre  in  the  Foord  pit.  The  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  inflammability  of  the  shales,  the  open  texture  of  the 
coal,  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  from  virgin  coal,  all  suggest  that 
concentration  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  certainly  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  crop  of  the  seam  has  been  on  fire  for  20 
years,  and  whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  hoping  the  fire  is 
circumscribed  by  falls,  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  the  crushes  have 
been  but  partial  and  the  settling  irregular.” 

“  Respecting  driving  towards  the  surface  (as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wills  to  Sir  G.  Elliot)  this  work  is  now  going  on  for  a  connection 
with  the  Fan  pit.  The  Fan  pit  has  been  put  in  order  and  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  seam,  but  the  work  of  driving  down  this  to  meet 
the  balance  driving  up  has  not  been  begun,  the  necessary  gear  is  not 
ready,  and  I  should  like  to  be  sure  before  breaking  the  walls,  to 
be  quite  sure,  that  Mr.  Wills  has  thought  out  his  suggested  openings 
starting  from  the  pit  bottom  directly  to  the  deep,  and  directly  on  a 
half  dip  course  to  the  rise.  For  several  reasons  it  seems  to  me 
better  to  open  out  on  a  level  course  east  and  w7est  for  a  short 
distance  before  taking  the  required  courses.” 

The  blunders  made  by  Mr.  Wills  in  suggesting  the  openings  be 
made  from  a  shaft  bottom  as  proposed,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  the  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  eighteen  degrees.  Mr. 
Wills  w7hen  he  came  out  first  as  an  expert  made  a  plan  of  the 
proposed  openings  from  the  Fan  (fit.  On  Ins  return  from  England 
he  got  hold  of  it  and  destroyed  it, 
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COMMENTS  ON  ANSWERS  BY  MR.  W.  R.  WILLS  TO 
QUESTIONS  BY  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


No.  1  and  2.  The  coke  from  the  9  foot  o  inch  coal  was  superior, 
but,  the  returns  from  Londonderry  showed  the  coke  made  from  the 
bottom  coal  (under  Mr.  Wills)  was  not  so  good.  Coal  ash  11 
per  cent. 

No.  (3.  The  lining  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Foord  pit  was 
acknowledged  by  all  as  advisable.  It  had  been  done  before  Mr. 
W  ills  took  charge,  but  this  packing  he  took  out  when  he  rebuilt  the 
arches  and  he  did  not  restore  it.  Objection  was  taken  to  reducing 
the  size,  as  he  suggested,  to  7  feet  round,  for  obvious  reasons  if  the 
pit  was  to  be  used  as  a  hoisting  pit.  There  were  other  ways  of 
closing  the  shaft  in  over  the  arches,  without  reducing  the  size,  as 
by  walls  of  timber  or  concrete  with  clay  backing. 

hen  spoken  to  on  one  occasion  about  the  non-completion  ot 
the  work  over  the  arches  at  the  mouthing,  Mr.  Wills  stated  that  as 
it  would  stop  the  getting  of  coal  for  the  time  he  would  not  do  it 
then.  He  was  most  anxious  to  make  a  show  of  output  as  he  had 
offered,  it  given  charge  ot  the  work,  to  have  the  pit  in  condition 
tor  an  output  ot  1000  tons  a  day  in  two  years’  time.  The  getting  ot 
coal  therefore  became  to  him  of  more  importance  than  the  condition 
ot  the  mine  for  a  permanency.  Mr.  J.  H.  Harden,  the  well-known 
practical  engineer,  of  Phcenixville,  Pa.,  was  consulted,  and  did  not 
agree  that  a  7  foot  shaft  was  advisable. 

Besides  the  safety  of  the  pit  did  not  turn  on  the  closing  in  of  the 
shalt  over  the  arches.  There  were  other  places  where  the  air 
leaked,  e.  g.,  at  the  chocking  on  the  level  where  the  slant  to  the 
Dip  turned  away  ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  stable,  several  times  spoken 
ot  to  Mr.  Wills;  at  cracks  in  the  coal  parting  between  the  new  and 
old  openings  not  in  all  cases  to  be  got  at;  at  imperfect  stoppings  in 
openings  made  by  Mr.  Wills;  at  the  head  ot  the  Fan  balance  where 
water  came  through  ;  at  the  head  of  No.  1  balance  north  where  for 
some  time  a  hole  purposely  made  by  Mr.  Wills  was  only  closed  by 
hay.  He  acknowledges  there  were  other  leaks  of  air  besides  at  the 
arches,  though  he  calls  them  immaterial. 

No.  7.  The  veto  ot  the  President  referred  to  the  reduction  of 
the  shaft  to  only  7  feet  diameter,  not  to  the  closing  in  above  the 
mouthing  and  putting  this  spot  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  before 
he  pulled  down  the  stone  arches. 

No.  9.  Mr.  Wills  says  the  steam  appliances  are  “  so  wasteful.” 
It  was  due  to  him  that  the  boilers  from  the  Vale  were  brought  into 
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use  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  agent.  As  to  the  otter  of  a  local 
jinn  to  alter  the  Foord  pit  engines,  it  was  contingent  on  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Wills  which  could  not  be  guaranteed,  hence  it  fell  through. 
As  to  the  engines  they  are  by  Joyce,  a  tirm  ot  excellent  repute,  but 
they  arc  not  modern. 

Nos.  10  and  11.  These  replies  are  not  true. 

No.  13.  Many  experienced  men  are  ot  opinion  his  proposed 
lining  would  not  have  saved  the  pit  on  account  ot  the  leaks  already 
referred  to.  His  opinion  can  only  lie  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  James  Maxwell  is  cited  as  an  illustration  ot  experienced  men 
differing  from  him. 

No.  16.  Mr.  Wills  says  he  had  no  decided  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  agent.  lie  doubtless  has  forgotten  the  contrary 
opinions  expressed  when  he  suggested  : 

Opening  the  Gordon  pit  to  make  a  draft  to  the  rise  through 
workings  assumed  to  he  on  fire  ;  to  change  the  railway  track  and 
put  it  between  the  Fan  pit  and  the  mill;  to  abandon  development 
at  the  Back  mines,  puli  down  the  ovens  there,  &c.  ;  to  work  bords 
immediately  below  the  Foord  pit  bottom  ;  to  start  an  incline  from 
the  centre  of  the  Fan  pit  up  under  the  crushed  mines ;  to  the 
employment  of  notoriously  drunken  pit  managers,  one  ot  whom  was 
without  a  certificate  ;  the  doing  away  altogether  with  a  locomotive  at 
the  Albion  mines,  &c.,  and  the  frequent  uncovering  of  the  Foord 
pit.  The  wilful  leaving  open  for  hours  of  this  pit  in  the  absence  ot 
the  agent  caused  the  explosion  that  terminated  his  engagements. 

No.  15.  In  answer  to  this  and  similar  questions,  Mr.  Wills 
desires  it  to  be  thought  he  was  always  anxious  to  stop  air  leaks  and 
the  agent  opposed  him.  On  turning  to  the  correspondence  the  boot 
will  be  found  on  the  other  foot. 

February  13th,  1891  (p.  838),  the  agent  wrote:  “I  would  say 
the  better  course  now  is  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  and  again  con¬ 
sider  what  course  is  best  to  pursue  under  the  present  circumstances. 
I  incline  to  abandoning  the  proposed  use  of  the  Fan  pit,  and  to 
believe,  slow  as  it  will  be,  that  the  safer  course  will  be  to  adopt  the 
English  slope  for  ventilation.” 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wills.  (See  his  letters.) 

Further,  Mr.  Wills  has  evidently  forgotten  his  letter  of  June 
27th,  1891,  suggesting  the  use  of  the  air  leakage  into  the  old  works 
(assumed  by  him  at  1,500  cubic  feet  per  minute)  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  old  9  ft.  3  in.  pillars.  To  this  the  agent  wrote  : 

“Surely  the  safer  course  is  to  assume  that  the  further  admission 
of  air  is  objeotionable,  as  it  may  cause  the  tire  to  travel  still  further 
westward.”  Again,  p.  889  :  “This  leakage  I  would  prefer  not  to 
revive  more  than  necessary  for  the  reason  that  led  me  to  suggest  it 
be  cut  off,  although  Mr.  Wills  concludes  that  because  this  leakage 
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went  on  for  18  months  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  allow  it  to  continue, 
while  the  pillars  in  question  are  removed.  I  say  if  fire  travelled 
during  the  assumed  18  months  a  certain  distance,  what  is  to  prevent 
it  travelling  a  further  distance  on  the  re-admission  ot  air?” 

These  extracts  should  be  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  unreliable 
are  Mr.  Wills’  statements. 

No.  40.  Mr.  Wills  may  yet  lemember  his  coming  out  as  an 
expert  (April  15th,  1890)  and  spending  three  months  at  the  mines 
to  advise  as  to  the  Foord  pit,  the  agent  recognizing  the  very  serious 
nature  of  the  questions  at  issue  (p.  899.)  His  report  does  not 
mention  some  of  the  points  he  dwells  now  on.  He  then  knew  that 
the  Foord  pit  bottom  could  not  have  been  cleaned  up  without  the 
admission  of  air. 

No.  17.  He  knew  that  the  Store  pit,  &c.,  were  as  effectually 
sealed  as  the  character  of  the  ground  allowed,  and  that  air  did  not 
“pour”  in  at  the  Fan  pit,  as  the  bottom  Avas  crushed  and  closed. 
This  Fan  pit  was  put  in  his  hands  September  16th,  1890,  but  he 
left  it  alone  till  December,  Avhen  he  worked  in  the  bottom  coal. 
Although  he  now  says  the  leakage  of  air  should  have  been  stopped 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Wills  gave  directions  when  out  as  an  expert  in  May  that  he 
did  not  think  the  admission  of  air  a  serious  matter. 

No.  18.  Mr.  AV ills  says  he  assumed  charge  at  the  beginning  of 
1891.  He  was  asked  to  make  suggestions  before  returning  in  June 
to  England  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  his  absence.  On  ms 
return  he  went  doAvn  the  Foord  pit  Sept.  16th,  189C,  and  assumed 
charge,  though  he  did  not  go  again  until  Oct.  6th.  His  salary  began 
then,  and  he  also  put  in  a  charge  for  horse  keep  at  that  time 
although  he  used  a  horse  from  the  agent’s  stable. 

No.  12.  It  is  certain  the  agent  never  told  him  “  fire  did  not 
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exist  towards  the  crop,”  for  firestink  was  evident  to  the  meanest  nose. 

No.  35-40 — Continued.  He  further  says:  “  At  one  junction 
water  Avas  turned  on  in  large  quantities  from  the  Back  miues.  I 
am,  he  says,  convinced  intentionally  to  cause  damage.”  This  is  a 
scoundrelly  charge  Avhich  he  could  not  substantiate.  The  Foord 
pit  is  subject  to  an  extra  flow  of  water  at  certain  seasons  that  cannot 
lie  prevented.  Much  of  the  crushed  surface  cannot  be  drained.  It 
may  be  Avell  to  note  that  although  presumably  holding  such  an 
opinion  of  the  agent  he  ventured  his  reputation  by  making  a  further 
engagement  to  associate  further  Avith  such  a  man.  The  fact,  how- 
ever,  was  plain,  he  had  assumed  more  knowledge  than  he  possessed, 
and  his  experience  had  been  too  limited  for  him  to  realize  the  nature 
of  the  job  he  undertook  so  lightly,  so  to  cover  up  his  failure  he  had 
to  find  fault  with  some  one  else.  He  further  says  “he  was  hindered, 
&c.”  He  forgets  to  say  he  Avas  not  hindered  at  the  Male  in  the 
erection  of  a  coal  cutter  there  as  he  recommended  Avhen  he  came  out 
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“  as  an  expert,”  which  after  two  years  he  got  to  cut  5  inches,  and 
then  finding  it  a  failure  he  speeded  up  the  gear  and  with  his  own 
hand  threw  in  the  clutch  which  caused  I  he  gear  to  fly  to  pieces 
among  the  workmen  !  ! ;  or  that  he  was  not  interfered  with  when  he 
got  up  a  “  patent”  pit  box  which,  however,  he  forgot  to  make  to 
suit  the  pit  track  gauge!!;  or  that  he  was  not  “hindered”  from 
making  two  zinc  lined  receptacles  on  wheels  to  run  in  the  Foord 
pit  and  receive  daily  the  foecal  contributions  of  the  pitmen.  This 
“  material”  is  to  be  seen  on  the  coal  floor  to-day;  or  that  he  was 
interfered  with  in  his  management  at  the  Vale  under  his  imported 
pitman  ;  and  yet  when  this  man  was  dismissed  the  disgraceful  con¬ 
dition  in  which  she  then  was  is  in  evidence  in  the  report  of  J.W.S., 
that  man’s  successor. 

The  agent  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Poole.*  His 
instructions  were  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  the  President  August 
14th,  1891.  v  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  I  would  ask  you  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Poole  as  to  details,  and  should  any  material 
difference  of  opinion  arise  between  you  to  refer  the  matter  to  me.” 

Yes,  at  various  times,  Mr.  Wills  did  “  suggest  working  certain 
pieces  of  coal  to  increase  the  output,  &c.,”  but  was  stopped,  and 
yet  in  No.  16  he  contradicts  himself  and  says,  “  he  could  get  no 
decided  expression  of  opinion”  from  the  agent. 

And  he  suggested  to  work  where  no  one  who  had  a  thought  for 
the  permanent  working  of  the  pit  would  have  dared  to  do  so.  He 
■wanted  to  drive  a  set  of  bords  close  below  the  mine  borcl  back 
towards  the  Foord  pit,  which  if  done  would  have  let  down  all  the 
water  to  be  again  pumped  at  extra  cost  and  permanent  outlay  of 
plant.  Then  he  suggested  (see  his  first  report)  working  the  rise 
east  side  of  the  English  slope  where  the  coal  is  very  interior  and  no 
appliances  existed  for  its  extraction,  &c. 

Then  he  proposed  a  slant  direct  from  the  centre  of  the  Fan  pit 
rising  nine  degrees  up  under  old  workings  full  of  damp  if  not  of  fire. 

Then  robbing  the  shaft  pillar  temporarily  to  get  out  coal  which 
the  trade  did  not  call  for.  What  was  wanted  of  him  was  to  get  the 
Foord  pit  in  order  fora  future  trade,  as  he  undertook  to  do  ;  he  was 
not  wanted  to  produce  coal  at  any  cost  and  increased  risk. 

Mr.  Wills  denies  selecting  his  own  men.  He  may  remember  he 
brought  out  with  him,  as  head  pitmen  on  high  salaries,  two  men 
who  were  not  steady ;  one  had  no  certificate,  although  he  knew  his 
Nova  Scotia  laws  required  underground  managers  to  have  certifi¬ 
cates ;  and  one  was  notoriously  dissipated,  and,  as  an  illustration 

that  he  did  select  his  own  pitmen,  the  case  of  Billy  T - may  be 

mentioned.  The  agent,  knowing  the  man,  advised  against  his 

employment;  nevertheless  he,  Win.  T - was  taken  on.  It  is 

childish  for  him  now  to  say  proper  men  should  have  been  found  for 
him  when  he  could  and  did  select  for  himself. 
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He  also  speaks  of  difficulty  in  getting  material.  The  head 
engineer  was  his  own  selection  and  gave  every  preference  to  the 
work  for  the  Foord  pit,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Back  pits,  from 
which  the  market  had  necessarily  to  he  supplied.  Local  enquiry 
would  easily  prove  this.  Besides,  no  opposition  was  put  in  the  way 
ot  getting  more  titters,  &c.,  had  such  men  been  wanted  for  the 
Foord  pit.  Mr.  Wilis  was  sometimes  unreasonable  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions  :  he  lectured  the  agent  on  one  occasion  before  the  storekeeper 
(McK.)  for  not  having  material  out  from  England,  even  before  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  order  had  come  by  mail.  That  he  ordered 
much  of  the  material  required  is  in  evidence  on  Colliery  books  ;  the 
orders  are  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  also  ordered  material  for 
which  no  order  appeared  in  the  office  books. 

Mr.  Will  s  imputes  to  the  agent  base  motives.  This  comes  well 
from  a  man  with  such  a  record.  It  is  strange,  believing  such  pos¬ 
sible,  he  should,  in  his  second  engagement,  agree  to  consult  and 
report  through  him.  While,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  self-conceit,  he 
claimed  that  “■there  were  not  four  men  in  all  England  tit  to  manage 
the  Foord  pit,  ’  lie  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  were  greater  than  he  had  at  first  any  idea  of. 

And,  having  committed  himself  to  rash  promises,  he  tried  to  put 
on  others  the  blame  of  his  inability  to  do  impossible  things. 

It  is  all  very  well,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  to 
speak  of  mistakes,  but  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  who  attempt  risky 
undertakings  to  avoid  making  some,  and  neither  Mr.  Wills  or  the 
agent’s  previous  records  are  without  them. 

Statement  presented  by  II.  S.  Boole,  December  30,  1895. 

E.  GILPIN,  Jk. 
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